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The Life of Agnes Home. 



CHAPTER I. 
Weary Life. 

*^0h that my heart was qidet as a grave 

Asleep in moonlight." 

;. . Albxandes Smith. 

I .v.. • . ^. 

T was five o^clock on a wretched December after- 
noon — one of those greasy, foggy afternoons so com- 
mon in London in December, when the whole city 
seems as it were one great cauldron of mud and 
vapour of smoke, crammed with creatures looking like 
shadows in the mist, hurrying to and fro as you see 
animalcula through a microscope, aimless apparently 
and objectless, but each with a hidden purpose of his 
own. 

Amongst the multitude of cabs and omnibuses that 
thronged the streets, one (a four-wheeler), holding two 
men with a due proportion of luggage, was brought to 
a dead stop just in the middle of London Bridge. 

B 
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They had been in a state of spasmodic starts and 
stoppages ever since leaving the Temple, and it now 
seemed a hopeless thing to reach the London-bridge 
Station in time to catch the train. 

*^ By Jove ! we shall miss it after all ; there's no 
other till nine o'clock, and the old boy's carriage is to 
be at the station to meet us. We shall lose our 

dinner, and " The rest of the sentence was lost, 

the speaker having for the tenth time within the last 
ten minutes thrust his body out of the window, where 
it hung helplessly for a moment, looking for all the 
world like a Gurgoyle, or figure of stone, such as 
you see craning round the comer of old cathedrals, 
always looking for something and never finding it. 
There was the endless row of cabs in front, out of 
which projected other Ourgoyles, as if in mockery of 
his helplessness. 

'' Oh, hang dinner and the old boy, and the carriage 
and the train, and everything else !" moaned out the 
other. '^ I wish I had never agreed to go at all. I 
wish I was back again at my lonely chambers : there I 
could have at least the luxury of giving full vent to 
my misery.'^ After a minute's pause, and seeing his 
companion took no heed of him, '' I wish to God," 
he broke out, '' the world would go back a thousand 
years, and, instead of being stuck fast in the middle of 
London Bridge with all this hurrying, restless life on 
all sides of us, I was going across the water in a ferry 
to end my days as a monk in the Abbey of Bermond- 
sey. There in its pleasant gardens with the fish- 
ponds I could moon about and think of my dinner; 
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and there in due season kneeling in the great church 
alone, prostrate before the altar, with the never-dying 
lamp above my head making light amid the gloom, 
could pray for that peace which the world cannot 
give. 

His rhapsody was somewhat rudely ended by his 
friend saying, " Bravo, old stick-in-the-mud ! you have 
reached a climax now. A monk in the Abbey of Ber- 
mondsey ! Brother Stephen of Bermondsey ! Forgive 
me for treating your holy aspirations so lightly, but I 
canH help laughing at the idea. That little notion of 
yours about the dinner,'^ he continued, '^ was the only 
bit of sense in the whole. But we're moving again, 
and I think we may do it.'' 

They were by this time over the bridge, and cabby 
made a little spurt, just bringing them to the station 
with two minutes to spare. 

By dint of bribery and corruption of porters they 
managed to tumble into places just as the train was ' 
moving. 

The carriage was full, — no one in it of note save 
one man in a corner seat, whose face if once seen 
would not be readily forgotten. Not a face easy to 
describe even to a man gifted with a power of descrip- 
tion. The only thing I shall observe about him at 
present is, that whenever either of our friends looked 
at him (and there was something about his face which 
continually prompted them to do so)> so surely was 
that dark and furtive eye of his fixed upon them, to be 
immediately withdrawn on his gaze meeting theirs. 
It was a strange eye, not quick or piercing, but 
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4 Passages from the 

slow and sad^ almost fixed in its expression : un ml mome 
the French would call it, a term hardly, translatable 
into English, but expressive for all that. 

By this time the two travellers had settled them- 
selves into their railway rugs, and were preparing to 
pass the two hours that must elapse before they could 
reach their station, each after his own fashion. ^ He of 
the light heart and cheerful countenance, after a vain 
attempt to read the evening paper by the light of a 
railway lamp, composed himself to sleep, aijd the 
aspirant after monastic life to indulge in the luxury of 
free and undisturbed melancholy. 

It is perhaps time that something should be said 
of the position, mode of life, and history of the two 
men thus unceremoniously thrust upon, the reader^s 
notice. 

By all his friends (and they were many) Harry 
Stratford was pronounced emphatically to be the 
* best fellow in the world. I am quite aware that this 
is a term which may mean very little, and is some- 
what indiscriminately used in the present day. " He^s 
the best fellow in the world ; but " — and then comes 
something disparaging — is what one constantly hears 
said of men. In the present case, however, the 
'^but" is omitted, and I trust it will be understood 
that the expression has really the meaning which the 
words imply. 

The only son of his father, a wealthy English mer- 
chant, he seemed bom under a fortunate star. 
One of those fellohivs who go through life without a 
regret, or if they have one it is only when the hour 
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comes for their giving up what they have enjoyed so 
well. Stratford was a popular man, bom for society, 
of which, with his gentlemanly manners and pleasant 
presence, he was the darling, and of his own set the 
head and leader. No dinner was considered complete 
without him, and at one time he had the hardihood to 
set himself up as a gourmet. To this high eminence 
he was not, however, destined to attain, and, after 
several fruitless efforts, during which his natural 
genius and aptitude carried him to the threshold of 
the sanctuary, he was forced to admit that it was 
not for him to proceed further in the mysteries of 
the occult science. He therefore prudently remsdned 
satisfied with the insight he had obtained, without 
seeking to hazard the, loss of his reputation by 
rashly attempting to raise the veil, which might have 
had the effect of blinding him with light, and so de- 
priving him of that glimmer he already enjoyed. 

Stratford was a tolerably well-read man ; that is to 
say, he was up in the literature of the day, and some- 
thing more, spoke French well, had travelled perhaps 
more than the average of men, and was altogether as 
fair a specimen of his species as one often meets on 
a summer day, or a winter one either. His great 
defect was want of delicacy and sympathy. He was 
too much engrossed with himself and his own plea- 
sures to bend to those of others. I don^t know that 
he was selfish above the average of men, because if 
his fault were pointed out to him he would at once 
seek by every means in his power to atone for it. But 
be did not see^ he did not at once divine, as some do 
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(and how pleasant it is to meet such people), where 
sympathy and kindness were needed, and pour them 
in as did the Samaritan of old his oil and wine. A 
little spoilt with success, he had not sufficiently learnt 
to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep. 

Of Stephen Poyntz, the melancholy man of monastic 
inclinations, I must also say a little. Descended from 
a knightly family (as his name sufficiently indicates), 
his father was nevertheless in trade, wherein he 
made sufficient money to leave his wife a very hand- 
some jointure, and his only son £40,000, or there- 
abouts. 

Stephen went to Eton and Oxford, behaving there 
much as other boys and young men do. Perhaps he 
was from his childhood more of a dreamer than or- 
dinary. In fact, both at school and college he was a 
dreamer rather than a worker. 

When he left Oxford he was called to the bar. 
Being too well off to make work necessary, he never 
worked at all. But at the same time he was far from 
idle. He read immensely, scribbled a little, went a 
good deal into society, was decidedly a lady^s man, 
looked like one, and was one. With dark hair and 
a sentimental fal[;e, a certain set of girls raved about 
him and spoilt him. Some months previously he had 
been attacked with severe and lingering illness. It 
hung about him, and would not be shaken off. So 
Stephen, not being an energetic man, ceased to com- 
bat with it, and resigned himself to what he con- 
sidered inevitable bad healthy to last for months^ 
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perhaps years. This idea preyed upon his mind^ 
naturally dreamy and sensitive^ to such a degree that 
he sank into a state of settled gloom. His friends 
became alarmed about him. His mother insisted on 
his travelling. He did so, and came back better. 
But once settled down in his chambers in the Temple, 
the old feelings seemed to return upon his spirit, to 
enter in and dwell there, so that his last state was 
worse than the first. 

" I fancied,'' he would say in his bitterness, '^ that, 
when walking amongst the mountains of Switzerland, 
or gazing down into her great blue lakes, I had swept 
away this devil from my soul ; and so I had for the 
time, but he seems only to have left me to seek for 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and hav- 
ing found them at Paris '' (Stephen spent two months 
there on his way back), ^^they are rioting within me, 
holding their ghastly revelry unchecked, and God only 
knows what the end will be.'' 

To add to his bitterness, he could not help feeling 
that, though he had not exactly misspent, be had 
thrown away the last ten years of his life ; that is to 
say, he had allowed opportunities to pass him, which, 
if he had profited by, might have made him some- 
body in his day and generation, whereas, really, out 
of his own sphere of acquaintances and friends, he 
was nobody. He had, on leaving the university, been 
oflFered by a well-known and popular nobleman, an 
old friend and distant connection of his family, the 
post of private secretary. This would have been an 
opening to public life which might and probably would 
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have ended in a seat in Parliament^ and a subordinate 
place in the Government. 

All this he had thrown away, no one, himself in- 
cluded, could tell why, and so lost his chances of dis- 
tinction as a public man. Then, as I said before, he 
was too well off to work hard at the bar where he 
might have been respectable, perhaps even eminent. 

Being thus an idle man, he had, as thousands have 
done before and are doing every day, dabbled in 
speculations, and, as almost always happens, was a 
Bull where he ought to have been a Bear, and a Bear 
where he ought to have been a Bull. By this inter- 
esting process he was at one-and-thirty some two or 
three thousand pounds poorer than he was at one-and- 
twenty, and could not help feeling besides that in 
other respects the ten best years of his life were gone 
without any adequate result. 

These things are not by any means pleasant or 
satisfactory to reflect upon, especially when the nerves 
are weakened by long and depressing illness : the 
mind becomes a perpetual self-tormentor. A man of 
Poyntz^s temperament' is constantly saying to himself, 
^^ God ! that I could redeem the time, and live 
my ten years over again, how differently I would act. 
I have let all my best days go by unimproved, wasted 
my property, thrown away my opportunities, and 
weakened my health : and now what is open to me ? " 
Forgetting all the time that he was still young and 
capable of doing good, if not great things. 

After all, Poyntz was not a vicious man. Did not 
drink or gamble, except in a small way on the Stock 
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Exchange^ and that he had almost given up. To be 
sure, just now, having spent rather more than usual 
during the past year, he had bought £10,000 Consols 
with a view of paying his Christmas bills with the 
profit to be derived therefrom, and, the funds taking 
it into their head to fall, he had closed his account at 
a loss of one and a-half per cent. This does not, as 
many of my readers (men at least) well know, tend to 
improve the temper and spirits, or give a rose-coloured 
tint to the world and the things that are therein. 

Thinking of these things, it can hardly be wondered 
at that the sight of Stratford^s large, good-looking, 
contented face, as he lay fast asleep in the opposite 
comer of the carriage, rather helped to embitter his 
thoughts. " Confound him ! '' he muttered to himself, 

"he sleeps like a child; and I ^^ He gazed 

through the window out into the night, bleak and 
dreary. The trees, as they rushed past, looked wild 
and strange, and, as the wind swayed them to and fro, 
seemed, to the excited fancy of Poyntz, to mop and 
mow at him like something alive. " I am feeble and 
sore stricken,^^ he murmured to himself, almost un- 
consciously quoting the words of the Psalmist, "full 
of anguish and unrest ; and that great fat man oppo- 
site — that hill of flesh — ^mocks me with his content- 
ment/^ 

"What's the row, old fellow? Who's a hill of 
flesh?'' said Harry, as, waking from his sleep at the 
moment, he caught the last words. " You ! " returned 
the other. Stratford looked so puzzled at his com- 
panion's wayward mood, that Poyntz could not help 
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laughing, which I think did him good, as, when the 
train stopped at their station, he seemed altogether 
brighter and in better spirits than he had been all 
day. 

It was a little country station, and looked dreary 
and desolate, as all country stations do on wet foggy 
winters^ evenings, with their one sleepy porter poking 
about in the luggage-van, vainly endeavouring to 
extract yours from the heap which, with that charm- 
ing want of system peculiar to English railways, have 
no ticket or distinguishing mark whatever, so that it is 
quite a chance whether you get your own impedimenta^ 
or an old woman^s band-box. 

However, with a good deal of difficulty, the two 
somewhat ponderous portmanteaus were dragged from 
the bottom and placed atop of Mr. Hansford^s car- 
riage, which was waiting to take them to his house, 
about three miles distant. 

What was our friends' astonishment on getting in to 
find one place occupied by the gentleman whom we have 
before mentioned as having travelled down in the train 
with them I 

He hastened to introduce himself by saying, "It 
seems we are all to be Mr. Hansford's guests, and I 
am happy to make your acquaintance so early.'' 

The two men said a few ordinary words of polite- 
ness in acknowledgment, and the stranger resumed, — 
" I fancied when you got into the railway-carriage that 
you were going to Mr. Hansford's, but, with the cha- 
racteristic shyness of our countrymen, did not like 
to hazard the suggestion. Is this your first visit 
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here?'' he continued^ addressing Poyntz, who sat 
opposite. 

On his replying in the affirmative, he added, "I 
really think it^s the nicest place I know. The per- 
fection of a country-house — everything pleasant. Old 
Hansford the joUiest fellow in the world, with a wife 
as nice as himself, two charming daughters, capital 
shooting, and a cook whose equal I donH know, and^I 
know a good many.^' 

'^ Indeed you interest me,'' said Poyntz, with anima- 
tion, and for the moment forgetting his troubles. 

" She really is,'' returned the other, who, with ready 
tact perceiving that Poyntz was interested in the sub- 
ject, proceeded to enlarge upon it, 

"She was a poor girl on old Hansford's estate, 
living with her father and mother in a small cottage in 
the village. He happened to go in one day about 
dinner-time, attracted, as he always says (for he tells 
the story regularly whenever any one praises a dish), 
by a particularly savoury smell wafted through the 
open door, and on entering found the embryo artiste 
bending over a pan on the fire, and skimming the top 
with the tenderest and most anxious care. 

"'What have you got there, Jenny?' he inquired. 
* It smells very good.' 

'' ^ Ah 1 you may well say that. Squire,' said Jenny's 
father, as the girl smiled and blushed at praise coming 
from so high a quarter. * That girl is a jewel to cook, 
and what we should do without her I'm sure I don't 
know. She can make a nice savoury dish out of 
nothing a'most ; and when our neighbours come and 
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ask her how she does it, she^U tell ^em, and then they 
goes home, and tries it thesselves ; but, Lor^ bless 
you ! they haven't got it in ^em, so it's no use ; and, 
after trying once or twice, they goes back to their 
old ways. Ah, dear, dear ! I'm mortal hungry/ he 
continued. 

^^ The Squire took the hint, and his departure. 

'^As he wandered slowly home through the park, 
musing and pondering over what he had heard and 
smelt, he became more and more anxious to cherish 
and encourage the native talent on which he had 
stumbled so unexpectedly. ' By Jove ! ' he muttered 
to himself, ^ shall the celestial fire of genius' (the Squire 
was younger then than he is now, remember) ^ waste 
and die for want of nurture and cultivation ? I'll have 
that girl up at the house. Who knows but that, by proper 
training and encouragement, she may become great, 
and thus make me a reputation as well as herself? — 
yes,' he continued, 'to give the best dinners in the 
county. Besides, the pride and gratification of the thing 
will do more in the way of getting Ine my seat ' (at 
that time the summit of the Squire's ambition) ' than 
anything else I know.' 

'^ The idea thus hatched in his brain Was speedily 
carried out. Jenny, though the old people grumbled 
a little, was transferred to the house, at first in the 
humble capacity of kitchen-maid. In this position 
the by^no means unusual jealousy of the chef de cuisine 
might have kept her under and prevented her talents 
from expanding had it not fortunately happened that 
on one occasion, when the Squire had cards out for a 
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large dinner party, the head cook was taken suddenly 
so ill as to be completely hors de combat for some weeks 
at least. Mrs. Hansford was for putting the people 
off. ' CanH do it, my dear/ urged the Squire. ^ Who 
ever heard of putting off a dinner party because the 
cook^s ill ? You know Lord Melford's only in this 
part of the country for a short time, and I particularly 
wish to be civil to him, and I want him to meet Sir 
Harry Walton. No, no, that wonH do. I ^U tell you 
what,^ he continued; 'that girl shall doit. I know 
she^s got it in her.^ 'What girl?^ said his wife. 
' Jenny,^ replied the Squire. ' Have you taken leave 
of your senses?^ said Mrs. Hansford; 'Jenny cook a 
dinner for twenty people !^ 'Leave her to me,^ said 
her lord ; ' I ^11 talk to her.' He had her up into the 
library, and the pair were in close conference for 
upwards of an hour. The Squire came out calm and 
self-satisfied, Jenny flushed and triumphant. For 
several successive mornings were these conferences 
renewed, cookery books consulted, and the whole 
thing planned. At length the eventful day came. 
Jenny and old Hansford superintended everything, 
even to the arrangement of the fruit and flowers on 
the dinner-table. The banquet was a triumph — every- 
thing perfect — everybody delighted, except the sick 
cook, who never got /Over it, left her place, and 
Jenny reigns in her stead, the admiration of the 
county." 

" Really quite a little romance,'^ yawned Stratford, 
who had not yet quite shaken off his railway sleep. 
" I must get an introduction to this remarkable cook. 
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Is she pretty ? '^ he asked, addressing the narrator of 
the story. 

^* Pretty ! '* indignantly interrupted Poyntz. " I 
really must beg, Stratford," he continued, with ear- 
nestness, "that if the woman does happen to be 
good-looking you won't distract her mind and render 
her careless of her high and holy calling by any 
ridiculous admiration — admiration of her personal 
appearance, I mean. Admire her talent as much as 
you will. Remember that a foolish word of yours 
might stain and tarnish a glorious idea, put to flight 
a noble aspiration, and the result might be a badly- 
cooked dinner, and, worse still, one totally wanting in 
that beauty of design and singleness of purpose that 
distinguishes a proficient in the glorious science." 

Stratford burst into another roar, " Bravo : old fel- 
low ! try it again. His first," he said, addressing the 
stranger, who had also greeted Poyntz's speech with 
a laugh, strange, wiry, and hollow, very different 
from old Stratford's ha ! ha I " was a romantic wish, 
that the world would go back a thousand years in 
order that he might pass his life in a state of monastic ^ 
seclusion at the Abbey of Bermondsey. His second 
you heard just now," 

'^ The two are by no means inconsistent," said the 
hollow laugher. " All monks who were good for any- 
thing took most religious care of what they should 
eat and what they should drink, in spite of a some- 
what authoritative precept to the contrary. Look at 
Charles V., at Yuste. After his salvation came his 
dinner, and Fm not sure he didn't consider the 
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latter the more important. By the way/^ he con- 
tinued^ " have you read Stirling's charming ^ Cloister 
Life' ? '' 

Poyntz was just going to reply, when Stratford in- 
terrupted him. 

" Here we are at last/' and the carriage turned in 
at the lodge gates and exchanged the hard rattle of 
the high road for the softer crumbling sound of the 
carriage drive running through the park. 

It seemed tolerably extensive, with nice trees, and 
in five minutes they stopped at the hall-door. 

It was a goodly sight — ^that pleasant comfortable 
hall, with the skins spread over the marble floor, and 
the cheerful firelight glancing on the wainscoted 
walls, forming a pleasant contrast to the cold without. 

Mr. Hansford, who was standing with his back to 
the fire, came forward to receive and welcome his 
guests. Well-bred gentleman as he was, he could not 
restrain a little start of surprise and vexation on seeing 
three people make their appearance when he evidently 
only expected two. 

The unexpected visitor hastened to account for his 
being there. " I really must make a thousand apolo- 
gies, Mr. Hansford, for having ventured to come 
unasked and unexpected ; but the fact is, on coming 
to town yesterday from the North, on my way to Paris, 
I learnt- accidentally that my cousin Agnes was staying 
with you, and as I was particularly anxious to see her 
before leaving England, probably for some time, I 
thought I might perhaps trespass on your hospitality 
for a few hours ; the more so as I really don't know 
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when I shall have an opportunity of seeing her again, 
and there are a few matters of business I want to talk 
to her about, which cannot well be neglected/^ 

There was, perhaps, a shade of stiffness in Mr. 
Hansford^s manner as he held out his hand. " Pray 
make no apologies,'' he said ; " you have given such 
good reasons for coming, that I should be indeed 
wanting in hospitality if I didn't make you welcome." 

" That hospitality, I knew, is never wanting at your 
house," replied the stranger with an air of grave 
politeness, ^^ and for that reason I had the less hesita- 
tion in making my appearance here, feeling confident 
that the kindness you have always shown to my cousin 
would, on such an occasion, be extended to me." 

I can't tell why exactly, but there was something 
in this little speech, and in the tone and manner in 
which it was uttered, that jarred upon those who 
heard it. Poyntz especially, whose nerves were in a 
very touchy condition, felt something rasp him like a 
saw— of course, however, there was nothing for him 
to say. 

The cheerful light in the hall enabled him to see 
more distinctly than he had hitherto done the man 
who had so strangely become Mr. Hansford's guest, 
for that night at all events. 

There was really nothing peculiarly noticeable about 
him — a middle-sized, rather good-looking gentleman- 
like man, with a very slight Scotch accent. His air 
and manner were those of one who had all his life been 
accustomed to good society, perfectly quiet and com- 
posed — ^nothing more. 
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Mr. Hansford now turned away to give his direc- 
tions to the servants concerning his guests^ luggage, 
bustling about with the air and manner of a man 
thoroughly glad to see them, and determined to make 
everybody about him as comfortable and as much at 
their ease as he was himself, 

" Have a glass of sherry before dinner. Do, now ; 
just the thing to give a tone to the stomach after a 
two hours^ drive through the cold fog. No ? Well, 
then, don't lose any time. The ladies are all in the 
drawing-room, and the second bell will ring in a 
quarter of an hour.'' 



CHAPTER II. 



Wherein Poyntz begins to find life is not so yjeary 

after all, 

*' She grows on me like moonrise on the night. 
Oh ! let me live 



To love 



)) 



** And yet what weariness was on your tongue 
An hour ago ! You shall be wearier yet." 

Alexander Smith. 

JL HERE are few things more comfortable than to 
find yourself after a railway journey in a nice, well- 
appointed bed-room with a cheerful fire, materials 
for a warm bath, and your dinner garments spread out 
for you all ready to put on. But Poyntz was in that 
unsatisfactory frame of body and mind which only 
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makes all these outer comforts the more distasteful, 
as being so completely at variance with the gloom 
within. 

'^ I can^t possibly go through the ordeal of dressing, 
and then face all those people afterwards. IVe a 
deuced good mind, as 1 must shave, to cut my face or 
my throat, and so be unpresentable. In the latter 
case, it might destroy Old Hansford^s appetite for 
dinner, to see, on coming to my door in consequence 
of my taking no heed of the servant's summons to 
dinner, a dark stream slowly stealing under it, and 

then But I'm an ass,'' he muttered to himself, 

making with a great effort preparations to dress. 

He made the Squire angry by keeping them waiting 
ten minutes for dinner, and on entering the drawing- 
room found all the party preparing to move. 

" Just in time, Pojmtz ; take care of Miss Home,'' 
were the words that greeted him on his appearance. 

Though he had never seen the lady before, he turned 
instinctively to where she was sitting. She rose to 
meet him, and, with a very pleasant smile, put her 
arm in his. 

Something he could not well account for thrilled 
through him as he felt the light touch of her little 
hand. I dare say many of my readers know what I 
mean, though it is difficult to explain, — a sort of 
creeping sensation running up your arm, spreading 
to the roots of your hair, and going out at your boots. 
Strange, but pleasant. 

Poyntz's small talk failed him for once, and he 
murmured awkwardly something about his fears that 
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he had made an enemy of Miss Home by keeping her 
waiting for dinner. 

" Really, Mr. Poyntz/^ replied the lady, *^ you must 
think either that I am very greedy, or that Mr. Hans- 
ford is in the habit of depriving us of lunch. Let me 
beg to assure you thus early in our acquaintance that 
neither is the case.^' 

'^ Don^t use so ugly a word as greedy/^ he replied, 
gaily, " for, without being that, I thought it just pos- 
sible that your winged thoughts might have alighted 
on the entries, some of which ten minutes might ruin 
for ever/' 

^^ Very true,'' she replied, thoughtfully, and did not 
speak again till she had finished her soup. 

The dinner-table was very fair to look on, em- 
bowered in camellias and Christmas roses, mingled 
with fruit and gay-coloured bon-bons, which were again 
toned down with quiet moss and green leaves. 

The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hansford; 
their two daughters, Marion and Kate ; the unknown, 
who turned out to be Mr. Home, Agnes' cousin and 
guardian ; Agnes herself ; Stratford, Poyntz, and the 
rector of the parish and his wife, a very pleasant 
party of ten. 

After the first glass of champagne, Poyntz began to 
think there was something worth living for, after all. 
He talked gaily to Aglies, and noted the entries as 
they came in hot from the kitchen, and were handed 
one by one so as not to distract the guests. 

How different from the disgusting practice of putting 
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them on the table at firsts so that^ while you are eating 
your soup and fish, you every now and then catch a 
gUmpse of your handsome, intellectual, and expressive 
face, hideously distorted in the silver dish- covers, and 
the horrid thought flits across you that the distortion 
may become reality after partaking of the cold and 
sodden contents ! 

'' I am glad to find I have not lowered myself irre- 
parably in your esteem by spoiling any of these 
triumphs of art ; they are really perfect/^ 

^^Pray say that to Mr. Hansford,^^ said Agnes. 
" He will be charmed, and so will Jennings when he 
tells her to-morrow. Mr. Hansford has got it into 
his head that you are a connoisseur. I don^t believe 
you are, mind,'' she continued, as a gratified look 
stole across Poyntz's face. ^^ I think you talk a great 
deal too much about it to be really an adept.'' 

"Forgive this trite reflection, but it will intrude 
itself," said Poyntz; "and you know that 'out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.' " 

" Well," said Agnes, interrupting him, " after this 
grand beginning, I shall ex:pect something anything 
but trite or common-place." 

" It was only this," he continued. " How completely 
life is made up of contrasts ! Two hours ago, in the 
railway-carriage, I really felt so miserable that I 
thought I must make a Juggernaut of the train ; and 



now " 



" The fact is, you wanted your dinner," said she> 
laughing gaily. 
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" Possibly/^ he returned, " but I really think I have 
been living too much a hermit life lately, dining alone 
on mutton chops and toast-and-water.^' 

'^ Dreadful ! ^^ interrupted Agnes, clasping her hands. 
" Toast-and-water ! '^ she continued, " I thought that 
was a drink confined to very old women and very little 
children." 

'' Pardon me," he said, '* there is another class who 
sometimes drink that mild and refreshing beverage/' 

" What and who ?" she asked. 

*' Fogies always do,'' said Poyntz, "and I was 
rapidly becoming one of that interesting community 
when Mr. Hansford's invitation reached me. I had 
determined to decline it, as I have all invitations for 
months past, and had actually written the note when 
Stratford called upon me to ask me if I was going, and, 
on my showing him what I had written, threw my 
note into the fife and insisted on my accepting the 
invitation." 

'^I'm sure you ought to be eternally indebted to 
Mr. Stratford," said Agnes; "think what you would 
have missed ! You might have actually lived out your 
life without seeing me." 

" In that case, my dear Miss Home, I should not 
have lived at all, in the proper acceptation of the 
term," said Poyntz gaily. " I should have gone on 
vegetating as I have been doing lately for a certain 
number of years or months, and then finished my 
inglorious existence by being run over by an omnibus 
on purpose, and so have famished a little amuse- 
ment and speculation among my friends^ who would 
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just remember me sufiSciently to read the proceedings 
at the inquest/' 

"Yes/' said Agnes^ and there was a tinge of bitter- 
ness in her tone, "a man's death and a woman's indis- 
cretion alike afford an afternoon's conversation in the 
bow-window of a club, and then they are alike for- 
gotten. However, Mrs. Hansford is waiting to catch 
Mrs. Oldham's eye, preparatory to our moving. Don't 
let Mr. Hansford keep you too long over the claret," 
she added, as she rose to go ; "I want to hear you 
smg." 

" Sing ! " ejaculated Poyntz. What more he would 
have added the writer knoweth not, for at this mo- 
ment Miss Home swept past him on her way to the 
drawing-room, having previously required his ser- 
vices in rescuing from underneath the table her hand- 
kerchief, gloves, and every other possible thing she 
could drop, — an immense sacrifice for a man who is 
given to indigestion and redness of face consequent 
on diving down on hands and knees after dinner. 

" Well, Poyntz, my boy," said the Squire, as they 
drew round the table again, *' I think you're all the 
better already. Help yourself, and pass the claret; 
nothing like a bottle of claret when a man's hipped." 

" Port's a better thing," said the rector. 

'^ Well, I'm not so sure about that. I can't drink 
port as I used to do," rejoined his friend, " but they're 
both good in their way." 

*^ When a man's not up to the mark," said Poyntz, 
'^ it's not a cheerful thing to undergo a two hours' 
railway journey in the dark with nobody to talk to. 
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especially when your fat friend is snoring opposite to 
you, making you doubly wakeful/^ 

"Was such your fate to-nierht f ^' asked the parson. 

" Cn „u dLw i, wia sLford for , cm^.ion t 
He^s the eighth sleeper, and never had a care in his 
life/' 

" Let him rave/' said Stratford quietly to the par- 
son ; " it's his way — does him good, I think. By the 
way, have you seen the cattle-show ? '' 

This question set the worthy ecclesiastic and Squire 
off on fat cattle, under cover of which, after drink- 
ing another glass of claret, and resisting Mr. Hans- 
ford's earnest entreaties to take a glass of sherry, — 
a whitewash, he called it, to finish with, — the three 
younger gentlemen escaped upstairs. 

" I thought you looked very down in the train," 
said Home ; " I gave you credit for being either in 
love or just out of it." 

"I have forsworn the sex," said Poyntz, flushing 
slightly, as if he thought Home's observation rather 
free in a stranger, but didn't exactly know how to 
resent it. 

They found the young ladies sitting over the fire, 
Mrs. Hansford making tea^ and a servant setting out 
a whist-table. 

" Mr. Hansford can't bear going to bed without his 
rubber," said Mrs. Hansford to Stratford. " Do you 
play much?" 

"I've got into a bad habit of always losing," 
replied he ; "I never hold good cards, so I intend to 
give it up. Besides, I'm looking forward to some 
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music. I understand Miss Home is great in that way, 
and I know your daughters are/^ 

" I dare say they will be very glad to sing if you 
will ask them/^ replied Mrs. Hansford, who had the 
natural motherly wish to show off her daughters, par- 
ticularly to an eligible man like Stratford. 

He departed on his mission, but in the interval 
Miss Home had sat down to the piano. 

She was a strange singer, and had a habit of looking 
down and bending low over the instrument, which 
made her notes, particularly in the lower tones, almost 
inaudible, and gave one the impression that she was 
murmuring something to herself, utterly forgetful or 
indifferent to the fact that she was singing for others ; 
then suddenly she would look up right into the eyes 
of the man who was at the piano to turn over her 
leaves, very likely making him nervous, and blunder 
dowm the music all over the keys, to his immense dis- 
comfiture. She would look up, I say, with those 
strange grey eyes of hers — eyes with dark rims round 
the iris, full of soft light ; and then the notes would 
ring out, sweet and pure as ' when of old the sons of 
morning sung,^ throwing her audience — and especially 
the awkward turner over of leaves — into raptures of 
delight, — delight to be vainly and awkwardly expressed 
by the usual shower of " Beautiful ! " and " Isn't it 
channing ? ''"which always greets a successful singer as 
she rises when her song is ended. 

There was generally a smile, almost a sneer, on 
Agnes' proud lip as she swept past her worshippers 
to the shelter of Mrs. Hansford's tea-table. 
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Poynte stood staring after her when she had left 
the piano. *' By Jove V^ he muttered to himself, 
^' fancy having that woman to sing to you in the 
night-watches, with the ghastly moonlight streaming 
-down upon her glorious hair, and making her eyes 
look almost awful/' 

He dwelt upon the idea till his reverie was in- 
terrupted by the Squire, who laid his heavy hand 
on his shoulder unperceived, *' Come, and make a 
fourth at a rubber/' 

Poyntz winced. *' Can't you do without me ? " he 
asked, appealingly« 

*^ My dear fellow, do you all the good in the world." 

*' Well, but I want to hear your daughters sing." 

*^ Oh ! you won't care to hear them after Agnes." 

*' My dear Mr. Hansford," put in that young lady, 
who had accidentally overheard the last words, "if 
you knew anything about it, you would know that 
both Marion and Katy sing very nicely indeed, 
I'm quite sure they need never be afraid of singing 
after anybody." 

"My dear girl," said the Squire, "you're always 
good-natured, and say kind things, but you won't 
persuade me that my girls sing as well as you do. 
However, go on girls, and do your best." 

They were both charming, good-natured, pleasant 
creatures, but they must have been more than human 
if they had acceded with good grace to a •request 
80 put. 

"My dear papa," said Katy, with a pout, "Don't 
ask us to sing now — ^tea's ready, and I'm thirsty; 

c 
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and you know you never care about music when you 
play whist/' 

" Well, well/' said the good-natured Squire, " do 
as you like — do as you like/' 

It was curious to see what a complete ascendancy 
Agnes had acquired over Mr. Hansford. To see his 
pleased face as she handed him his tea, and moved a 
little table for him to put his cup on. And then she 
hovered about him till he was seated at the card-table. 
Poyntz thought he had escaped. Home having rather 
eagerly volunteered to play. He tried to induce 
Stratford to. do likewise, but he was as disinclined as 
Poyntz, being engaged in a flirtation with Katy at 
the piano. They had met frequently before, and, 
curiously enough, with the same result. However, 
seeing the Squire really wanted a fourth (the parson's 
wife was a bad player, and so was Mrs. Hansford), be 
good-naturedly consented to be made a martyr of. 

Poyntz tried to persuade Agnes to sing again, but 
that young lady had no idea of doing so unless every- 
body was listening,, and therefore turned the tables 
on Katy. 

^'Why don't you ask Katy or Marion to sing? 
you're very idle both of you," she said, with playful 
imperiousness ; "go directly, and sing that pretty 
duet we're all so fond of. I'm quite sure Mr. Poyntz 
will like it too." 

Of course that gentleman could not do less than add 
his entreaties to Agnes' commands, so that the girls 
were obliged to comply. 

They didn't like it, though ; they knew that their sing- 
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ing, — ^rather above the average, as it really was, — ^would 
not bear comparison with the delicious notes of Agnes' 
voice, and it was, perhaps, this feeling strongly upon 
them that made their performance less effective than 
usual. Once or twice Katy's voice faltered as if she 
were going to break down; however, they struggled 
through it. Agnes was rather too profuse in her praise 
when they had finished. She intended to be natural 
in her thanks, but overacted her part. 

Eaty looked vexed and discomfited, till Stratford, 
in the interval between the first and second rubber, 
came and thanked her for her song. His words were 
few, but he looked as if he meant more than he said. 
Whatever it was there was a little flush of gratifi- 
cation on Katy's cheek as he turned to rejoin the 
whist-players. 

Poyntz sat in his cosy bedroom, wrapped up in his 
dressing-gown, deeply pondering, gazing fixedly at his 
fire, seeing shapes and forms in the red coals, but 
attaching no meaning or significance thereto. His 
thoughts were running upon Agnes ; everything she 
had said, every movement of her lissome, almost 
snake-like, figure, every turn of her head, every note 
of her delicious voice, was present in him. 

*' I don't know whether I exactly either admire or 
love her,'' he muttered to himself; "but I can't get 
her out of my head, or think of anything or anybody 
elae." 

In this state of mind, after another hour of musing, 
hair-brushing, &c., he went to bed. In his sleep it 
was the same, but the Agnes of his dreams was far 

c 2 
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different from her of whom he thought when he was 
waking. 

Cold^ hard, and almost awful in her total want of 
all earthly sympathies, save in connection with those 
that ministered directly to her own sensuous passions, 
there seemed everywhere an overpowering sense of her 
presence. He fancied her mocking face was close to 
his, and the idea filled him rather with strange fear 
than love. He dared not turn in bed lest his eye 
should meet hers. Then, again, he was sure she was 
sitting in the great arm-chair by the fire, and he 
shuddered as if it had been some * ghastly, ghostly ' 
thing, instead of a fair woman. 

In this wretched way he passed the night, and waked 
in the morning, miserable and unrefreshed. 

After his cold bath, that great restorer of man's 
energies, his dreams were forgotten, his old feelings 
came back, and he looked forward to meeting her at 
the breakfast-table as eagerly as if he had had nothing 
to disturb his sleep, 

"Something disagreed with me,'' he muttered to 
himself, as he went down stairs. "A man who's been 
living on mutton chops can't eat entries without pay- 
ing for it." 

Agnes certainly looked 'beautiful exceedingly,' in 
her pretty simple morning dress. She barely looked up 
when Poyntz entered. All the party were seated 
round the breakfast-table. The Squire, deep in the 
discussion of a cold woodcock-pie (an excellent thing, 
reader !), with intervals of letters and newspapers, 
which surrounded him; Mrs. Hansford at the other 
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end making tea^ and her girls and Stratford dividing 
them j opposite sat Agnes, between Mr. Home and the 
Squire. It was a very pleasant sight that comfortable 
English breakfast party ! 

" Have some more pie, Agnes ? " said the Squire, as 
Poyntz entered. 

*' Thanks ! I will,'^ she replied, and held out her 
plate. 

*' Well done,'^ thought Stephen, as he sat down next 
to Mrs. Hansford; 'Hhe companion of my dreams is 
decidedly of the earth — earthy after all. Though I 
am not of Byron's way of thinking with regard to 
woman eating, I think she might have been satisfied 
with one plate.*' 

She seemed half to divine what was passing in his 
mind, and, as she looked at him, he was for a moment 
unpleasantly reminded of the arm-chair and the night- 
watches. 

''Well, Po3nitz, my boy \" was the Squire's saluta- 
tion to Poyntz, as the other apologized for being late, 
*'how did you sleep? Send your plate for some pie. 
Not bad, I assure you; lots of truffles in its inte- 
rior." 
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Thanks ! Pve no doubt it's capital," said Ste- 
phen. '' I can see Miss Home is bearing testimony to 
its merits." 

'' Yes," said Agnes, with perfect calmness. " Wood- 
cock-pie is a weakness of mine, especially as Jane 
makes it," she added, turning to Mr. Hansford; 
''the flavour imparted by the truffles is so judi- 
cious." 
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Poyntz stared. He had been accustomed to make 
such remarks himself^ but they were new to him as 
coming from a young lady. 

He changed the subject by asking the Squire if 
there was any news. 

^'None whatever," said Mr. Hansford, tossing a 
newspaper across to him. " Never is now,'' he con- 
tinued j ^' so to fill up its columns the TiiaeB has taken 
to advising people to marry on £300 a year, and reform 
their dinner tables.'' 

" You will admit that both subjects are important," 
returned Poyntz, laughing ; " but at the same time it 
passes my understanding how people who marry on 
£300 a year can have any dinner at all." 

"My dear fellow," cut in Stratford, with much 
solemnity, '^are you weak enough to suppose that 
those heroic people who marry for love on £300 a year 
ever think or care about dinner ? a crust of bread and 
a cup of pure water taken from the brook that babbles 
by their cottage door is all that such etherial creatures 
require." 

" I should like to see a couple after a week of such 
diet," said the Squire. " I think the gentleman 
would be crying out for a mutton-chop and the lady 
for " 

"Two," put in Agnes; "if she were at all like 
me." 

Breakfast over, the universal question was asked, 
" What are you going to do to-day ?" 

Mr. Hansford was engaged to ride over to a meeting 
of magistrates at the next town. His wife to visit her 
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^hool^ and see two old women. Stratford and Home 
were debating whether to play billiards or shoot, and, 
as they were engaged to accompany the young ladies 
in a long ride after lunch, they at length determined 
on the former. Poyntz said he should stroll about 
the gardens and conservatories. Agnes had a letter to 
write. Each departed their several ways. Poyntz 
lounged about the gardens and into the hot-houses, 
and held some leariied conversation with the head- 
gardener as to the best method of growing hot-house 
peaches; and after a time went back to the house, 
intending to fill up the morning with the newspaper 
and the new number of the Quarterly. 

On entering the Library he found Miss Home there: 

'' I think this is the pleasantest room in the house/' 
she said, as he came in. 

« I quite agree with you,'' was his reply, glancing 
round at the same time at the well-filled shelves and 
heavy handsome oak furniture* The large deep win- 
dows, each with its cushioned seat, looked over the 
gardens into the park, with its woods beyond, bounded 
in the far distance by the Surrey hills, 

*'But I am disturbing you," he added, ''I only 
came here for the newspaper and the new number of 
the Quarterly/' 

^'Not at all," was her reply, "I have read my 
chapter. I always like to read one in the course of 
the day." 

"I congratulate you on so holy an occupation; I 
wish I could say I did likewise." 

*^ It's astonishing," she continued, as if unheeding 
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his remark, " how much insight into the minds of 
men one gets by reading the Bible." 

'* I didnH know people read it with that view/' he 
replied. *'I fancied in my ignorance they rather 
sought instruction in righteousness/' 

'^ But let us change the subject/' said she gaily ; 
" apropos de bottesj how long are you going to stay 
here ?" 

" Well, really,^' said Poyntz, *' I am so well pleased 
both with my room and my company, that I think I 
shall stay till Mr. and Mrs. Hansford show symptoms 
of being tired of me. By the way," he added, " I hope 
you mean to join the riding party this aftemodn;'* 
and then continued — almost before she answered the 
question — " you seem so intimate with all the family, I 
suppose you are a good deal here." 

" Yes/' she replied, " I have known Mr. and Mrs. 
Hansford from childhood. My father and he were old 
college friends, and my earliest recollection is of the 
Squire, as he was always called even then, coming up 
to shoot at my father's place in the Highlands. Then 
my father and mother died when I was quite a child, 
and at their death left me almost alone in the world. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hansford have been very kind to me 
ever since. I used to spend my holidays here, and 
now that I have no regular home they are so kind as 
to have me with them a great deal." 

" No regular home ! " echoed Poyntz. " How 
strange ! Where, then, do you live when you are not 
here?" 

"At an old farm-house on the sea-coast," she ' 
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answered. '* It belongs to an old woman who is some- 
how or other a very distant connection of my mother's 
family. I have always my rooms there, in fact, it is 
a sort of home for me when the few friends I have in 
the world are tired of me." 

''But how/' inquired Poynta, much interested, 
*' how is it Mr. Home and you are connected ? He 
said something last night, as we were coming here, 
about his being your guardian, and having business 
matters with you; in fact, that was his excuse for 
coming here unasked/' 

Again the same strange expression flitted across 
Agnes' face, like a cloud crossing the moon at mid- 
night ; it gave her features a disagreeable expression, 
and made her look as everything does during an 
eclipse. She paused a moment before she answered. 

Foyntz fancied she was displeased at his curiosity. 
" Pray forgive me," he said, '' I have no right to ask 
these questions. But what you said interested me, 
and I forgot myself." 

" I haven't the least objection to enlighten you," she 
replied, carelessly, " but it's a long story \ too long 
to tell you now. I see by the clock that luncheon 
must be ready^ and you know we have to ride directly 
afterwards." She moved to go. 

'' Luncheon I " muttered Poyntz, as he followed her, 
*' confound the girl, she's always thinking of eating. 
What the deuce does she want with lunch ? I'm sure 
she eat enough pie at breakfast to last her a week. 
I don't mind a little of this sort of thing — ^but hang 
it ! — and yet, by Jove ! " he exclaimed, as he gazed 

c 3 
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after her retreating figure, " what a glorious sweeping 
outline ! How stunning she'll look in her habit ! '* 
Thinking of these things he entered the dining-room. 

There a warm discussion was going on over the 
multifarious odds and ends that constitute that pe* 
culiarly English meal called lunch, as to where they 
should ride. This weighty matter being at length 
determined on, Foyntz passed the next ten minutes in 
seriously considering what he should eat. 

It is a grave and serious question. So delicately 
to adjust matters, that no injury is done to the dinner 
at half-past seven, and yet to preserve yourself from 
the pangs of hunger till that interesting hour arrives. 
Poyntz watched Agnes with some curiosity. " She 
can^t want lunch,^^ he repeated to himself, " after all 
that woodcock-pie at breakfast/' After a time his 
curiosity was changed to admiration. A little fruit 
and bread, and a single glass of Madeira, was all the 
gentle creature took. 

"What thought and earnestness she brings to bear 
upon everything ! Depend upon it Jane means to 
surpass herself to-day in some entree ; and so she is 
reserving herself, treating the cold delicacies on all 
sides of her with contemptuous indifference, and 
calmly waiting till the good time shall come when^ 
strengthened and refreshed with her ride, she will sit 
down to dinner with the appetite and digestion of a 
young eagle. 

" And yet,'' he thought, half in sadness, " she is con- 
foundedly odd. Blue, too, I should think. I don't 
mmd a woman being slightly so. In fact, I rather 
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like it. Blue as the heaven, in Italy, but not indigo, 
as the sea in a gale of wind/^ 

So pondering, Poyntz lunched, strictly regulating 
his repast as Agnes had done, and then sauntered 
with Stratford and Home into the stables to look at 
the horses. 

The Squire had been a great hunting-man in early 
life, but a severe fall and increasing weight had in a 
measure weaned him from it. He still took great 
pleasure and pride in his horses, and the stables were 
a model of cleanliness and propriety. He had some 
very good horses too, though he had rather a weakness 
for picking up queer ones cheap, and then bringing 
them into condition by great care and plenty of exer- 
cise. One great advantage his horses had — ^they were 
all, hacks and himters, in loose boxes. 

Let me, in passing, add my testimony to the fact, 
that all horses do twice as well in loose boxes. They 
get their rest much better, are able to move about and 
change their position, which is an immense advantage, 
and, in short, have double the opportunities of im- 
provement that the poor brutes have who are tied up 
in a stall. But it is very difficult to bring grooms to 
this way of thinking. 

The girls had very nice thorough-breds, a trifle 
weedy perhaps, but in every respect what ladies' horses 
should be ; capital walkers, with a long, springy, easy 
canter, which only thorough-breds have, delicious for 
the turf, or a nice soft, sandy, country road. 

By this time tUe three ladies were ready and waiting 
on the hall-steps. 
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A pretty woman certainly looks well in anything, 
but if there^s one thing in which she looks better 
than another^ it is in a well-made riding-habit. Agnes, 
as she stood a little apart from the others, was magni- 
ficent, her tall, slender figure — some would have said 
a lee\\s, too slender perhaps — ^would have put that 
naughty man^ Dumas fils^ into raptures (read his ^^ Vie 
& Vingt Ans'^); and her magnificent hair, coming 
down in a net far under her hat, completed the thing. 

The other two, as I said before, were exceedingly 
good-looking, thoroughly nice English girls, but they 
were ordinisiry beside Agnes, about whom there was 
something uncommon. I can't exactly explain that 
which immediately drew your attention from every- 
thing and everybody else, and fixed it upon her. 

But the horses are coming, dancing and clattering 
out of the yard round the sweep to the hall-door. 
Agnes chose (a circumstance which much riled Fojmtz, 
who was looking forward to the pleasure himself) to 
put her little foot into Stratford's hand to be lifted 
into the saddle. 

At length, after the usual amount of fidgeting and 
lifting of themselves up, and then bumping down 
again^ pulling out of habits, nervously glancing down 
at the place where their feet ought to be^ to see that 
they are properly invisible, which always precedes a 
start when ladies are in the case ; the whole party was 
fairly off, and sweeping round the drive and across the 
park. 

It was one of those calm, still, delicious days, you 
sometimes get in the end of December. Something 
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answering^ I should thinks to what is called the Indian 
summer of the New World ; but briefer even than that, 
for seldom do we get more than one, or at most two 
such days together in the early winter. 

It was a day to make even the weary heart of a sad 
and lonely man sing, if he had the good luck to be 
riding or walking far away from cities on the downs, 
or through the woods, much more then for him who 
was cantering across the grass with a pretty woman by 
his side. 

The riders insensibly fell into couples — Poyntz and 
Agnes last. 

His spirits, for the first time for months, were gay, 
even joyous, and he rattled on about all sorts of 
things, talking an immense deal of nonsense by the way, 
as men are apt to do when they feel uncommonly jolly. 

Agnes first stared, then laughed at his daring ob- 
servations, then caught the infection, and surpassed 
him. Whereupon Poyntz relapsed into a sentimental 
mood, and fell to quoting the " Christian Year *^ and 
'^In Memoriam.^' In both of which Agnes showed 
him she was as well up as he was. 

They had by this time left the park some miles 
behind them, and were pacing quietly along a country 
lane. "By the way. Miss Home,'* said Poyntz, 
abruptly, "forgive my curiosity, but you will remem- 
ber this morning that you promised to tell me about 
your very interesting self, and it was only the luncheon 
that prevented my being gratified. Do tell me now.** 

" Curious man,** said Agnes, biting her lip, " what 
can there J)e to interest you in the story of my very 
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dull and uneventful life? Story did I say? Fve 
none to tell, sir. Besides, how do you know I should 
tell you true? Fm rather clever at inventing. I 
suppose all women are when it suits their purpose/' 

" Invent as much as you will,'* interrupted Pojmtz, 
'^ I would sift the false from the true, and it would be 
a good exercise for my ingenuity. I heard a rumour 
of your having been brought up at a French convent, 
and I should much like to know something of the 
inner life of French convents.'' 

^^ Anything more flat, dull, stale, and unprofitable it 
is impossible to imagine," said Agnes. ^^Pray dis- 
miss from your mind any romantic notions you may 
have formed on the subject. All the nuns seem to 
look forward to Sunday, because on that day they get 
a better dinner than ordinary, and hear a little of the 
scandal of the world without from their friends who 
come to see them after High Mass." 

^^ And yet the cloister has been the refuge of many 
good and learned men, and holy women, too," said 
Poyntz. 

*^ I quite admit that, as far as the men go," replied 
Agnes ; " but I am not aware of any women who have 
taken the veil who would justify the epithet. But 
still I think it's a pity there are no convents for our 
Protestant young ladies who are blessed with super- 
abundant energies — girls who are good, and earnest^ 
and all that, do so obtrude their good works and 
worry their friends, that it's a mercy if they don't 
get into some very serious scrape. To give you an 
instance, there are the Chisholme girls, « who live 
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very near Mr. Hansford — dear excellent creatures as 
ever lived in the world, who — if you were ill, would 
read to you and nurse you, and if you were reprobate 
would certainly convert you, though perhaps in the 
same way that the unjust judge was made to do what 
was right; but they are always riding some pious 
hobby to death. What do you think is their mania at 
present ? — ^nothing less than the conversion of all the 
old men in the workhouse. I assure you they eat and 
drink and sleep there. Whenever I call upon them, 
which I do very often, for I really like them, they are 
never at home ; and the best part of the story is yet 
to come. They were persuaded by the old gentlemen 
in the pauses of spiritual exhortation that their tem- 
poral wants were not sufficiently cared for, and they so 
worked upon the feelings of their fair and gentle 
teachers that they actually smuggled all sorts of good 
things into the house, contrary to the express rules of 
the board of guardians. Such being the case, I am 
afraid the deception practised could hardly improve the 
morals of the old men. However, the end was it was 
found out, and there was a little scene. There are 
some dreadfully vulgar, straightforward people at the 
board who were for making a terrible example of the 
poor things ; and really I don^t know how it would 
have ended if Mr. Hansford, and one or two other 
geatlemen, hadn^t hushed it up.'^ 

^' I quite admit,^^ replied Poyntz, " that that sort of 
thing may go too far ; but still I think it's an error 
in the right direction. It's better to be a little 
righteous over much, and, perhaps, to err through 
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excess of zeal and kind feeling (for it was real trae 
kindness of heart, after all, that prompted them to act 
ms you say they did), than to live for nothing but the 
world and the things that are therein. You say you 
read your Bible, Miss Home. There is a verse, the 
words of which I can't exactly remember — as I don't 
pretend to be so well read in Scripture as you are — ^but 
the sense of it is that true religion is to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world. Let me recom- 
mend this verse for your next meditation." 

'^ Agnes laughed a hard and disagreeable laugh, as 
she replied, '^ Well, but the old men at the workhouse 
can hardly come under the denomination of 'fatherless 
and widows,' and to deceive the guardians is not exactly 
acting up to the latter part of the text."' 

If I knew the ladies you speak of," said Poynti, 

I should venture to set them to work to try and 
convert you. Miss Home. There would be an ample 
field for their labours." He spoke jestingly, but the 
shot told. It was growing rapidly dark. Had there 
been light enough, he would have seen a shade of sad- 
ness steal over Agnes' fiftce, and if he had listened he 
would have heard her sigh. 

After a moment she replied, " I prefer the hushed 
and holy quietism of Mary to the bustling goodness of 
Martha. And the goodness we have been talking of 
is of the Martha sort, after all." 

" That's all very well," he said, '' but in these latter 
days, if people are to do anything at all, they must 
work. Heaven, like every other good thing, ' must be 
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wwij not dreamed/ And remember^ too, that the 
hushed and subdued demeanour of Mary may b& 
reconciled by the fact that she had sinned.'* Agnes 
bit her lip^ and her face flushed. It seemed strange 
that she should be moved by the mention of the sin of 
Mary^ but so it was. 

Talking in this way they loitered on, now miles and 
miles away from home. Mr. Home and Marion were 
some distance ahead — Stratford and Katy nowhere. 
The short-lived beauty of the winter day had waned, 
and finally disappeared altogether with the sunset, 
which had been a glorious one. They were passing a; 
solitary church, surrounded by its graves. 

''I can't understand the romantic feeling some 
people have about being buried in pleasant church- 
yards, with flowers growing over them, and near their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance,^' said Foyntz. '^ I should 
regard the matter with the most perfect indifference; 
the bottom of the sea, or the bottom of the garden, or 
a cross road, — anywhere, so that I was no longer a 
reproach to the fair living moving world above me.'' 

" Don't talk about being buried," said Agnes, with * 
unusual bitterness ; " what have we, who live and love 
the world, and the things that are in the jvorld " 
(^^ including woodcock-pie," interrupted Poyntz), '^in- 
cluding woodcock-pie," — she repeated, entirely un- 
moved by the slightly-sarcastic tone of her companion's 
voice — "what have we to do with death and the 
grave ? ' Let us eat and drink ' " 

" Perhaps you will have the kindness to finish the 
sentence," said Poyntz. 
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'' ' For to-morrow we die/ '* she continned^ equally 
unmoved. ''Well, be it so; but is /Atf to-morrow ? 
Surely not. ' Take no thought of to-morrow/ '' and she 
urged her horse as if she were trying to leave some- 
thing disagreeable behind her. 

At the touch of her whip he sprang into a hand 
gallop. They dashed along a narrow lane, and, as 
matter of course, soon came close on the heels of 
Home and his companion, whose horses started off 
too, and the next three miles was at racing pace. 

''There!'' cried Agnes, as she pulled up out of* 
breath, "thus let us leave sad and dreary thoughts.'' 

She remembered this years afterwards, under very 
different circumstances. 

"I don't know anything pleasanter than a burst 
like this," said Poyntz. " It is real sensation." 

"Yes, it is, indeed, Iwing,^' said Agnes, as she 
seemed to drink in the soft night air. "But does any 
one know where we are ?" 

"I haven't the remotest notion," said her com- 
panion ; " of course, we trust implicitly to the guid- 
ance of Miss Hansford," he continued, " and I trust it 
will be swift ' wheresoe'er it lead,' as my ride has made 
me uncommonly hungry." 

Marion seemed a little at a loss. "We have ridden so 
fast," she said, " that really all the little brains I ever 
possessed are in a state of confusion." 

They had by this time come to a place where three 
roads met. It was as dark as pitch. They heard 
horses' feet rapidly approaching. It was Stratford and 
ELaty, who had to bear a great deal of chaff on account 
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of their long absence^ and hadn't much to say for 
themselves beyond the usual tu quoque excuses which 
people make imder like circumstances. 

A grand council was now held as to the ways and 
means of getting home. There was a signpost^ but 
in the darkness^ the letters, if there were any, might 
as weU have been written in Japanese. 

" Swarm up it, Stratford," said Poyntz. 

" My good fellow, what's the good of that f I 
couldn't read it if I were up there ; besides, consider 
my bags." 

'' It wouldn't be of the slightest use," said Kate 
Hansford, laughing, ^^ all the directions on the sign- 
posts about here are obliterated." 

^^Well, but what the deuce are we to do?" said 
Pojmtz, in a tone of vexation. " We can't stay here 
all night; the Squire will be fretting and fuming 
because we shall spoil his dinner by keeping it wait- 
mg." 

" Let's trust to the horses," suggested Agnes. 
" 60 back a few yards before the junction of the 
roads, and give them the rein. Depend upon it they 
will know the way home. They have been out three 
hours already, and are quite as anxious to get home 
as we are." 

This suggestion was at once acted on. The horses 
chose the most unlikely-looking road of the three, 
and all started off at a canter. 

An hour's hard riding brought them to some well- 
known landmark, and in ten minutes more they had 
entered the park-gates. 
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" Bravo ! ^* cried Poyntz, " we shall be in by a 
quarter past seven after all; what time do we dine 
to-day V 

" I coaxed papa to put off dinner till eight/' said 
Kate Hansford, " in order to give us plenty of time 
for our ride/' 

'^ That's capital, I hate being hurried in dressing/' 
said Agnes. 

Oh, the luxury of a warm bath after a five hours' 
ride ! How one subsides into it ^ as a weary wave 
subsides upon the shore.' There's a rapture of 
repose about it that's almost unequalled by anything 
else in this restless world. 

Poyntz sat down to dinner (again next to Agnes) a 
new man. The air and exercise, combined with cheer- 
ful woman's society, to which he had long been a 
stranger, had worked a magic charm upon him. His 
tone was gay and joyous, and that of Agnes equally 
so. She was really almost noisy once or twice, and 
drew all eyes upon her, those of Mrs. Hansford not 
always approvingly. The Squire, on the other hand, 
was delighted, and a perpetual fire of jest was kept up 
with him and Agnes during dinner. 

Poyntz was the least bit in the world piqued; the 
more especially as he fancied Agnes turned from him 
rather impatiently once or twice to continue her 
laughing conversation with her older admirer. 

Dinner over, and the ladies departed, a sobriety 
almost amounting to gloom seemed to come over the 
party. This was especially noticeable in Home. His 
manner during the day had been a little restless and 
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excitable^ though perfectly gentleman-like. Poyntz 
notice^ that he drank a good deal of wine at dinner^ 
and was taking his fall allowance now. There was a 
momentary silence, broken by the Squire. 

'' Well, Mr. Home, what are your plans ? you 
talked of wintering in Italy, didn^t you V^ 

Home started a little as he replied, "You know me 
of old to be A most uncertain man^ — my plans are 
abandoned almost as soon as formed. I certainly^ 
when I left town yesterday, had intended going abroad 
almost immediately. In fact, my doing so, and the 
necessity of my seeing Miss Home previously, was the 
only apology I had for intruding myself on your hos- 
pitality; but I received letters this morning which 
have more than half induced me to abandon my 
design, and I shouldn^t wonder, after all, if I pass 
the winter in London, making my way northward in 
the spring.^^ 

'^ At all events, I hope we shall have the pleasure of 
your company here for a day or two longer,'^ said Mr. 
Hansford. 

'^ Thanks — no;" rejoined the other; " I must leave 
here to-morrow — ^though I need hardly say I do so 
with great regret." 

Poyntz fancied he saw an expression of relief steal 
across' Mr. Hansford^s face at this announcement, 
though he was of course too well bred to allow any- 
thing that way tending to escape him. 

Stratford completely changed the subject by saying, 
'' Fve often wondered, Mr. Hansford, why you don't 
come into parliament again. Your old London friends 
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quite miss you at the club and about town. My 
father tells me you were one of the pillars of Boodles 
in days of old/' 

"My dear boy," said the Squire, "I don't come 
into parliament for two very good reasons: Firstly, 
because I don't think I could get in now if I tried ; 
and, secondly, because I had rather be out than in. 
The fact is, I find attending quarter sessions and other 
things of that kind quite enough of public life for 
me now. I know everybody worth knowing in a 
circuit of thirty miles round me, so have no lack of 
society; and as to London friends, with the exception 
of your father and one or two others, why, they forget 
your existence in a week. I perhaps could, by laying 
myself out for it, and spending a great deal of money, 
get into parliament again, but I don't think the 
game's worth the candle. You know I never opened 
my lips in the House when I was there, so it was only 
to me, what it is to five out of six of the men who get 
into parliament, the best club in London. Then there's 
the bother, either of bringing your family and esta- 
bUshment up to town for five months in the year, 
either having a regular house, which, unless a man is 
very rich, is not satisfactory, standing as it does empty 
two-thirds of the year, and eating itself up in rates 
and taxes, or else you take a furnished house at* great 
expense or go to an hotel, which, with daughters and 
servants, horses and carriages, is no joke, I can tell 
you ; added to which you're sure to get, in one way or 
another, three bad dinners in a week, taking one week 
with another in the London season, which is also a 
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serious thing. The girls think of nothing but balls 
and operas^ and knock me up in dragging me about 
with them ; so that altogether I'm satisfied Pm much 
better as I am. But come> take another glass of 
claret^ and then we'll have some music. No ? Come 
then/' and so sayings and having taken his winding- 
up glass of sherry, without which I verily believe he 
would not have considered the day properly or de- 
corously terminated, Mr. Hansford led the way into 
the drawing-room. 

There was again the same pleasant group as on the 
preceding evening. Although, as has been before said, 
Katy and Marion were what is commonly termed 
very pretty girls, their prettiness paled before the 
strange beauty of Agnes — perhaps I am wrong in 
calling it beauty. However, it was something, what*' 
ever it may be called, that it was impossible to help 
looking at. 

The moon had risen, and as the shutters were not 
closed and the rich curtains but half drawn, you could 
see into the garden and park sleeping in the pale 
light beyond. 

There she stood, looking out into the night with her 
glorious outline of form, the moonbeams making a 
kind of strange and awful glory round her head. 

*^ By Jove ! she w magnificent ! " muttered Poyntz, 
as he gazed at her ; ^^ and yet I can't quite make out 

whether she's an angel or a " He checked the 

idea, but it would return, till he positively began to 
regard her with something like fear. 

After tea there was music, and again she sang — ^and 
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oh, how sweetly ! Poyntz^s thoughts were running so 
constantly on her every word^ look, and gesture, that 
it was really almost a relief to him to be called on to 
make a fourth at the whist-table. 



CHAPTER III. 
In which Mr, Poyntz suspects he^s falling in love. 

" Abide with me from mom till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live." 

W HEN the party had separated for the night, and 
Po}mtz was sitting before his fire with a brush in each 
hand, it was of course ten times worse. 

He became so restless and excited at last, that he 
was obliged to go to Stratford's room to seek relief 
from his own thoughts. 

He found that gentleman sitting in precisely the same 
way as he had been, brushes and all, before the fire. 

"Hullo, old fellow! what's the row?" was his salu- 
tation. 

"What would you advise a fellow to do, Stratford^ 
who can think but of one thing V 

"Thing! are you sure you don't mean person?" 

"Well, person, if you must be so particular," said 
Poyntz, a little pettishly ; " it 's all the same." 

"Oh! is it?" said Stratford ; "well that depends. 
If the thing is pleasant, I should say ' think on ;' if 
it isn^t, smoke a pipe." 
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Well^ the fact is^ it's too pleasant; it has posi- 
tively brought back my old feelings of nervous ex- 
citement." 

"Strange," returned the other with a meaning 
smile, '^ how the same eflfect will spring from diflferent 
causes. But what^s the use of talking in this mys- 
terious manner? The fact is, you^re in love with Agnes 
Home." 

*^Well it*s very strange," returned Poyntz, ^^if I 
am ; Tve never been in love before. My feelings now 
are so totally different from what they have been on 
every other occasion of the kind during the last ten 
years." 

"Their name is legion, for they were many,^^ said 
Stratford gravely. 

^^ Well, they were tolerably numerous, I must admit," 
said Poyntz. ^' But this is the strangest of all, I^m 
almost disgusted with many things Agnes says and 
does. Entre noiis, I fancy she eats and drinks too 
much." 

''Well, you are an odd fellow," said Stratford, 
laughing; "I wonder what you'd have said if I had 
ventured on such an observation. I begin to think 
you can't be much in love, after all." 

" I don't know that. How I raved about Josephine 
when I was in Paris, and she half ruined me in suppers 
at the Maison Doree" 

" Ah, I remember, quails and champagne were her 
particular weakness. But, damn it, man I don't name 
Miss Home in the same breath with her." 

" I acknowledge my transgression. But the strangest 
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thing of all is^ that the idea of Agnes being carnal^ 
sensual^ devilish^ does not disgust me as one would 
think it ought to do ; on the contrary^ I feel almost 
glad that such a glorious creature is of like passions 
with ourselves/' 

"What confoundedly strong terms you use!'' said 
Stratford. "What the deuce have you seen her do that 
justifies them ?" 

" I can hardly tell you/' said Poyntz, "but everything 
about her gives me that impression. She loves every- 
thing beautiful^ but only for its beauty's sake. Her 
love of everything would seem to centre in the two 
attributes that tempted her ancestress Eve — that which 
is pleasant to the eye, and good for food." 

'^Well, if we're to hunt to-morrow," yawned 
Stratford, " the sooner we go to bed the better ; we 
have to ride about seven miles to the meet. Good 
night ! " and so they parted. 

It was the perfection of a hunting morning — soft and 
cloudy, with a delicious south-westerly wind bringing 
in the sweet earthy smell as Foyntz opened his window 
about eight o'clock. He was soon ready, and found 
the yoimg ladies already assembled in their riding 
habits. Breakfast was always laid out in the hall on 
hunting mornings, I'm sure I don't know why, except 
that it had always been so. There was little time for 
talking, as the horses were coming round in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Home was the only one who looked gloomy. His 
morning coat and bags contrasted sadly with the pink 
and cords and tops of the rest of the party. And then 
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too he was going to town^ and that alone was enough 
to make a man sad on such a morning. Agnes looked 
intensely thoughtful. 

Home begged a few minutes alone with her before 
leaving. He was anxious to have a few last words 
upon the subject of business connected with her pro- 
*perty, he said. 

Poyntz gazed after them^ as they left the room, with 
a vague feeling of distrust and alarm. " I can^t quite 
make ^em out/^ he muttered. " Thank God that fel- 
low Homers going. I don^t like him. I must learn 
more about him from Agnes. She seemed disposed 
to be communicative about her antecedents yester- 
day.^^ 

But there was little time for reflection. The horses 
were coming round in five minutes, and breakfast is 
not a thing to be slighted on a hunting morning. 

Agnes reappeared with the other girls^ and this 
time too she brushed rather hastily past Poyntz, who 
was anxious to assist her to mount, and Stratford was 
again the fortunate man. Probably she meant nothing 
by it — the mere whim of the moment — but still it 
was annoying. 

It was very pleasant cantering through the moist 
soft winter air to the meet. Very pleasant, too, was 
the cluster of red coats, almost all thoroughly agree- 
able fellows. 

Mr. Hansford and his daughters of course knew 
everybody worth knowing, and various were the greet- 
ings that passed on all sides. 

Everybody likes to raise his hat to a pretty girl in 
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return to her sunny smiling salutation, and being 
mounted on the back of a hunter worth 200 guineas 
with one of Poolers coats on yours, rather enhances 
the pleasure just referred to. Four or five hours 
later our two friends found themselves fourteen or 
fifteen miles from home, jogging slowly towards it with 
cigars alight, and just sufficiently tired and hungry' 
to look forward with a keen sense of pleasure to a 
warm bath and a salmi of woodcocks, which Poyntz 
had somehow or other ascertained would form a portion 
of the day^s dinner. 

Talk as you will about this being contemptible and 
unworthy, Pharisee, will you tell me, in all truth 
and soberness, that you would as soon sit down after 
a day's hunting to a savage dinner of cold mutton as 
to one of the Squire's feeds, including the salmi afore- 
said ? You may say so if you like, — I don't believe 
you. 

" I'm glad that fellow Home's gone," said Poyntz 
after a long silence. 

^* So am I," said Stratford, " Strange that so 
charming a creature as Agnes and he should have 
the same blood in their veins." 

*' Well, he's only a twentieth cousin, or something 
of that kind, after all j and really, when you come to 
analyze the fellow, it's difficult to say what there is 
objectionable about him. He's good-looking enough, 
and his manners are gentlemanlike." 

''But still ' I do not like thee. Dr. Fell,'" rejoined 
Stratford. 

'* I can't help fancying," muttered Poyntz, more as 
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if talking to himself than his friend^ '^ there^s some-^ 
thing more between him and Agnes than that twentieth 
cousinship* God!^' he added^ abruptly, "she can't 
love him, and be going to marry him !^' 

*' My dear fellow/^ said Stratford, " I saw nothing 
like love about them, nothing more than the intimacy 
of long intercourse, particularly -when you come to 
add that of guardian and ward/' 

"Damn his guardianship!'^ said Foyntz, snappishly ; 
''I wish to the deuce she had nothing to do with 
him." 

Another long fit of moody silence, and neither were 
by any means sorry to see the Ipdge and the pleasant 
avenue that led up to the halL 

There was no addition to the dinner-party in the 
evening. The salmi that had formed the subject of 
part of Mr. Foyntz's meditations during his ride home 
was perfect. 

'' Is it a crime in heaven to love too well V^ he mur- 
mured on first tasting it. 

" It is impossible to love anything that is worth 
loving, too well/' said Agnes, who overheard him. 

*' I collapse, madam, before your superior wisdom,'* 
he replied, humbly. 

" He who loves^ not this salmi loves not me," she 
gaily continued ; '^ it is a child of mine. The Squire 
and I had some grave consultations upon the subject 
of the seasoning. I overruled him in every instance, 
and always succeeded in convincing him of his error— 
which of itself is a remarkable thing. '* 

" It's a much easier thing to convince a man than a 
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woman/' said Poyntz, who felt somehow uncomfortable 
to hear her talk in this way. 

^' What sort of a run did you have to-day V^ asked 
Agnes^ who affected not to hear the last remark. 

Here the conversation became general, and the 
Squire rather bored his audience by going into a de- 
tailed description of all the runs that season which he 
had gathered from his hunting friends, in the midst of 
which the ladies retreated. 

After they were gone the conversation again turned 
upon parliament and parliamentary life. 

'' Why don't you get a seat, Poyutz ? — just the thing 
for you, an idle man. The only road to distinction 
in these times.'' 

Foyntz sighed as he thought of his neglected 
opportunities. ^^ I had a very good chance of a seat 
once," he said, '^ but I threw it away like a fool, and 
now I don't see an opening." 

^^ Lots of openings," said Mr. Hansford, *' if a man 
only looks sharp out for them. You might stand for 
our borough next election. They want some new 
blood there j and Lord Ashurst, who is a distant con- 
nection of yours, would back you ; with his and my 
influence you'd be sure to come in, and it would not 
cost you more than iSlOOO." 

Poyntz's eye kindled. *' I should like it," he said ; 
" but the fact is, I've become so dreamy and indolent 
lately, I really don't know whether I could go through 
the exertion of a contested election, with all the hum- 
bug you're obliged to talk, flattering and cajoling 
people you don't care a blow about, canvassing, and 
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bawling out patriotic sentiments amid a storm of 
cheers and liisses/' 

^' All that^s a bore, no doubt, a bore of the first 
magnitude,'^ said Mr. Hansford, " but everybody must 
do it now-a-days. I can remember the time of the 
good old rotten boroughs, when a man bought his seat 
without any humbug of principles at all ; and really, 
after all, the rotten boroughs returned the best men/' 

'^ Yes, they were all very well in their time,'' said 
Stratford, "but you couldn't come back to them now; 
it wouldn't do. They're behind the age." 

^^ Behind the iige, are they ?" said the Squire, gruffly ; 
"then my opinion is, it's a devilish good thing to be 
behind the age in some things. Let's join the ladies." 

^' Ah ! they're never behind the age," said Stratford, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Sunday. 

''Sweet day, so cahn, so pure, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky." 

X HE next day was Sunday. It was a very pleasant 
walk through the fields to the church ; rath/er muddy^ 
to be sure^ at this time of year^ but that was an advan«< 
tage in one respect^ as it caused the ladies of the party 
to display more of high-heeled boots and red petticoats 
than under other circumstances they would have done. 

Foyntz tried to linger behind with Agnes in hopes 
of pumping her about Home and the state of her 
feelings towards him; but he was mistaken^ Agnes 
saw his drifts and maliciously endeavoured to drag him 
into a discussion about preachers and preaching. 

Fo}mtz didnH like this much^ but when a girl is 
resolute not to talk upon a given subject, but pertina- 
ciously turns to another, what can a poor man do ? 
So he was forced to content himself with the very com- 
mon-place observation of "How strange it was that, 
notwithstanding the number of highly-educated and 
intellectual men with which the church abounded, 
there were so few with any ideas of preaching or even 
of reading decently V^ 

" And how much depends upon it V' she rejoined. 
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" What a labour and sorrow it is to listen to the ser- 
vice badly read ! — you seem to lose all heart to pray ; 
and then a sermon/ however good the matter^ if 
drawled out, loses all its force and earnestness/- 

^^ At all events, we^re better off than in the Church 
of Rome/^ Poyntz rejoined; 'Mook at the muttering 
and mumbling there/^ 

'^ I donH think so/' she returned. *' They decidedly 
beat us in preaching, at least in France ; and then the 
rapidity with which mass is said is, to me, very im- 
pressive. The words pass quickly, as though he who 
utters them were imperiously determined to be heard.'' 

" Then you would take heaven by storm," he said. 
'' But pardon me for talking in this way ; perhaps you 
are a Romanist." 

'^No," she said, somewhat evasively, "I hardly 
know what I am. Perhaps my sympathies are rather 
in favour of the Church of Rome." 

This was all that passed on the subject, as they by 
this time had reached the porch door. 

The Squire's pew was one of those great old- 
fashioned square rooms with a fireplace in the middle, 
that you often see in country churches. Everybody 
faces everybody else, so that, unless everybody is very 
attentive and keeps his or her eyes always fastened on 
the book or ground, life for the time becomes a per- 
petual stealing of furtive glances. 

This little amusement was carried on to a great 
extent by Stratford and Katy Hansford, not by any 
means to Foyntz's edification. 

He was worried and vexed by the extreme indiffer- 

D 3 
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ence Agnes seemed to manifest to him^ prayers^ and 
everything else. 

She sat, or stood, rarely kneeling, with eyes rivetted 
on the ground, apparently totally forgetful that she 
was in church, or that there was such a thing as 
prayer. 

The only thing that seemed to rouse her was the 
very loud tone in which Mr. Hansford said his responses, 
at which she seemed annoyed, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause she dtidn^t like any one to be more attentive than 
she was, and partly because it savoured a little of 
Pharisaism, which she hated. 

After service they always lunched at the rectory 
and strolled about the gardens, in order that they 
mightn^t miss the afternoon service, which, as the 
church was some distance from Mr. Hansford^s, they 
must otherwise have done. 

Mr. Hansford was very particular about all his 
family and guests going twice to church on Sunday, 
a circumstance which rather bored Poyntz, who wished 
to get away from them all and stretch away for seven 
or eight miles into the country. 

To tell the truth, he felt nervous and uncomfortable 
at the idea of sitting through another service opposite 
to the strange incomprehensible girl who occupied all 
his thoughts. There was something, he knew not 
what, that repelled while it attracted him. He felt 
under some strange influence while with her, which he 
could not account for, and from which it was a posi- 
tive relief to be free for a time. He longed to mount 
his horse and take a ten miles^ gallop alone, fancying 
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he could thus shake off the strange feeling that op- 
pressed him. 

''I wonder whether Mr. Hansford objects to his 
horses going out on Sunday/' he muttered to himself. 
^' Have you any idea V* he asked Agnes. 

" Any idea of what ?^^ she repeated. 

'^ Whether Mr. Hansford objects to his horses going 
out on Sundays V^ % 

'' Certainly, in common with all' other Christian 
men,'' she said, archly. '^ No, no, Mr. Poyntz ; you 
will be pleased to go to church again with us this 
afternoon. Everybody goes in the afternoon in the 
country : you'll see the church much fuller than it was 
in the morning." 

There was nothing for it but to submit; but some- 
how or other Fojrntz didn't like sitting opposite 
Agnes in the great pew. His eyes he knew would be 
fastened upon her the whole time^ and he should feel, 
as in the morning, the strange enchantment which the 
bird feels in the presence of the rattlesnake. 

** Well, then, I'll go into the free seats, and say my 
prayers among the poor," he said, a little impatiently. 

'' I think, when I die, I should like to be buried 
amongst the very poor," said Agnes. 

"Why?" asked Poyntz, surprised at the observa- 
tion, 

"Because then there might be a chance of my 

being mistaken for one of them," she replied. 

"You must have a strange idea of God's omni- 
science," he said. 

" Perhaps I have," she replied, a little scoffingly. 
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'^ Come to luncV* said the rector; ^'we liave been 
looking for you/^ 

The rector^s lunches were sablime on Sundays. That 
great and good man did the whole of the two services^ 
and so wanted something to strengthen and refresh 
tint inner man in the intenral. He was a gentleman 
of independent fortune^ and his living was^ besides^ an 
excellent one. Everything about him looked comfort- 
able and rich| from the portly figure of the rector 
himHelf down to the large footman in his purple 
Uveryi an became the servant of a dignified clergyman. 

I to waSi like every man of good taste^ a passionate 
admirer of the beautiful^ and his eye rested luxuriously 
on the fi;l(>riouB face and noble form of Agnes Home 
an Hlt« entered the dining-room. 

'' llrinfif champagne, George/' he said, addressing 
ibti purple domestic. 

" U'h a thing all ladies like at lunch/' he con- 
iinited, turning to Agnes, ^'and I dare say you are 
no t^xec^ption to the rule.'' 

'* l)y no means/' she replied, '' and it has another 
advHntaKti: it will kiH'p us awake during your sermon." 

Thti \vvU)t looked a little annoyed, but was too well 
hrt^A iu exprt^MS it otherwise than by saying, "I'm 
Norry you MhouUl require so lively a stimulant to do 
that, MImm ttmuc'/^ 

*♦ Don't ht< wuRry/' she laughingly replied; "all the 
world tmn Mlt^pt in sermon time from Eutychus down- 
wanU| tlumglj, jyenerally speaking, at somewhat less 
rink/' 

•• Wt^U, Imt/* said the rector, " as I have not quite 
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the talent of St. Paul, I don^t try the patience of my 
hearers by continuing my speech till midnight. On 
the contrary, when I^m in the pulpit, I never give 
them more than twenty minutes. But weVe very 
few preachers now/* he continued. " We were 
speaking just now of St. Paul : how different he was. 
In one sentence of his is to be found more knowledge 
of human nature, a deeper insight into the secrets of 
man's heart and the springs which move him into 
action, than in all the modem sermons in the world.*' 

'' Shakspeare, perhaps, comes next,'* said Poyntz 
with some interest, ^' but between them there is a 
great gulf fixed." 

'' As a notable instance of my meaning," continued 
the rector, warming with his subject, ^Uake the 15th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
forms part of the burial service. Just consider the 
class of men with whom St. Paul had to deal, and 
then admire his wondrous tact and knowledge of the 
world in addressing them in those remarkable words 
(his object, you will remember, being to convince them 
of the truth of the great doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body), 'Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die,' and so continuing his 
eloquent parallel between the body of man laid in the 
grave and the seed sown in the earth. The Corin- 
thians of St. Paul's day were men with whom it is 
difficult to make a comparison in these latter days — at 
the same time men of business, philosophers, and men 
of pleasure." 

''What do you think of Lord Bolingbroke ? " sug- 
gested Poyntz. 
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" Or Mr. Disradi?*' said Agnes. 

''Not a bad idea/' returned the rector. ''Perhaps 
St. John more nearly approached one of those d^ant 
triflers^ those gay and joyous epicureans to whom the 
epistle was addressed^ than any one else I can just now 
think of,— the man who in the forum in the morning 
would be eager and active in the pursuit of gain^ very 
likely the reckless and daring speculator, staking great 
sums on the rise or fall of the rich cargoes which were 
being borne thither by the ships whose sails were to 
be seen glistening in the early sunshine/' 

"A Bull of spices from the golden shore,'' suggested 
Foyntz, laughing. 

" I don't know what you mean by a Bidl," said the 
rector rather sharply, for he didn't like being inter- 
rupted now that he was in full swing. 

" A Bull is a speculator for the rise, Mr. Oldham/' 
he explained. 

"Ah!" continued the preacher, mollified by the 
explanation, ^' as I was saying, the man who would be 
a Bull of spices and Persian silks in the morning, 
would devote his afternoon to the bath and the cool 
porticoes and shady groves of the schools where all 
the world meet to hear or to tell some new thing — 
perhaps the last scandal from Rome — or to debate 
whether Christ should have a statue in the Temple of 
Jupiter, and his evening to the banquet and the song, 
the wit and laughter flowing as freely as the jewelled 
wine-cup, and perhaps, the last strayed reveller, would 
prolong his debauch till the early morning air would 
come to cool and freshen the faded flowers that crowned 
his brow. 
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" Such were the men whom St. Paul had to per- 
suade of the truth of the resurrection. He knew very 
well that to tell them it was true because it was 
preached by Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary, 
would be to excite their laughter and scorn. He there- 
fore fights them with their own weapons, — ^points out 
to them the whole order and course of that nature, of 
those .trees and flowers they love so well, and so con- 
vinces them that what is true of the tree and flower 
must be equally true of the human body, which is 
sown in corruption to be raised in glory, that glory 
being the fulfilment of the glorious promise he made 
them.'' 

The rector paused, and then added with a smile, 
'^But I really ought to apologize for giving you a 
second sermon so soon after the first. Let me give 
you some more pheasant,'' he said, turning to Agnes. 
"No? Not another glass of champagne either? 
Then let us stroll in the conservatory till church 
time." 

'' I should like it of all things," she replied. 

'^ Ah, Poyntz, my boy," said the Squire when they 
had left the room, ^' the rector's going to cut you 
out." 

*' IVe half a mind to spoil their tSte-ct-tSte by joining 
them," said Poyntz, trying to laugh. "But no," he 
added, " I'll do a more lively thing, moon about among 
the graves in the churchyard and read the inscriptions 
thereon." He accordingly departed on this cheerful 
errand with his hands in his pockets. 
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By this time the bdl began to toll for afternoon 
aervice, and the coontry-people to gather in the church- 
yard as the costom is. AH the scandal and gossip of 
the viUage is retailed hcre^ and it makes an admirable 
pre&ce to the general confession of sin in which they 
are so soon to join. 

I dare say the parson had been talking a little non« 
sense to Agnes in the conservatory. At all events 
he had gathered her some beantifol camellias. No 
trace, however;, of nonsense appeared npon him as he 
walked, gnmd, and grave, and dignified, into the church, 
all the people making way for him, scraping, and curt- 
seying. Agnes followed shortly afterwards, with her 
flowers and the others. She had previously, however, 
had time to join Foyntz for a minute or two among 
the tombs, which he appeared to be studying intently 
and as if unconscious of her nearness, though really 
he watched her every movement, 

** That's really good taste,'' she said, appealing to 
him, as she pointed to a little cross that cast a shadow 
on the grass from which it sprung. 

^' Ah ! " he said, pretending surprise, " you here ! I 
thought you were flirting with the rector in the con- 
servatory/' 

^^ So I was," she replied, composedly, " till it was 
time for that very agreeable man to robe himself, in 
order to pray for the miserable sinners who are loimg- 
ing about the door. But see, our flirtation has not 
been without its fruits !" she added, showing him the 
camellias. 
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^' Mak6 a wreath of them, and hang them on the 
grave of this little child/^ he said, showing her another 
cross, with the simple words upon it, 

* * For so He giveth his beloved sleep." 

"What good taste ! " said she. " How immensely- 
better than the wretched rhymes that deface the sur- 
rounding ones \" Then she continued, with passionate 
energy, "0 Mr. Poyntz! would to God that I ha,d 
died like that little chad 1^^ 

"What do you mean? Are you ill?^^ said 
he, alarmed at her sudden change of voice and 
manner. 

She rambled on, without seeming to heed him, and 
as if talking to herself, — " I wonder what^s the mean- 
ing of the words, ' Their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven/ " 

^^ Perhaps it would have been as well to have asked 
the Rector when you were alone in the conservatory 
with.him,'' said Poyntz, a little bitterly. 

^' ^ Their angels ! ^ " she continued, musingly, and 
without in the slightest degree heeding the interrup- 
tion, " Does it mean the spirits of the dead children 
themselves, or the guardian angels that watch over the 
living ?" 

*' I cannot think you were in earnest, Agnes (I beg 
your pardon, I should have said Miss Home,^^ he 
said, correcting himself), " when you wished you had 
died like that little child. Surely life was not given 
us only to be taken away again. The life of man or 
woman has higher joys and higher aims than that of 
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childhood. The joys of knowledge, of *' he hesi- 
tated for a moment. 

^* What else ?" she asked, quietly. 

^* Well, I was going to add, of love,'^ he said, " of 
loving, and being loved, are unknown, or very imper- 
fectly known, to childhood.^' 

"A very mixed feeling, that of love,^' said Agnes. 
"No, no! the death in early childhood is the best 
death. For it is surely so ' He giveth his beloved sleep.* 
It is better for that child that he sleeps there so young 
than that he should grow up to be a man of osten- 
tatious goodness, rubbing his hands and wiping his 
mouth at Exeter Hall and charity dinners, and then, 
when his end shall come, the edifying deathbed, and 
the pompous funeral, and the whited grave.'' 

^' Surely this is mere rhapsody,'' said Poyntz. " The 
man you speak of does good in his day and generation, 
perhaps helps the widow and the fatherless, and 
though he may do it a little ostentatiously, yet by his 
example he spurs on others to the good work. It 
certainly seems to me that it is to this end men are 
bom, and not merely to die in infancy and have non- 
sense uttered over their pretty little graves by young 
ladies whose only excuse is that they are not old 
enough to know better." 

This was the second time he had spoken rather 
rudely to Agnes, and she showed by her very ex- 
pressive face that she didn't like it. She had sense 
enough to see, however, that he had the best of the 
argument, and therefore didn't prolong it, but swept 
past him into the church. By this time the bell had 
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dropped^ and she wandered into the church like one 
walking in her sleep. 

^^^Gtid ! I believe she^s had too much champagne,*' 
muttered Poyntz, following her, '^ and that, combined 
with the heat of the conservatory, has made her run 
on in that wild way." 

It was perhaps just as well for Mr. Poyntz that 
Miss Home did not hear this muttered reflection — 
men have been poisoned in their sleep for less than 
that, ere now. 

Poyntz was determined not to go through the ordeal 
of the family pew again, and, having learnt a lesson of 
humility in his wanderings amongst the graves, must 
needs place himself in one of the free seats. 

It turned out, strangely enough, to be the seat that 
had been from time immemorial appropriated to the 
old women of the almshouse ; and many and various 
were the smothered expressions of ^Hawk-a-day V* and 
''lor-a-mussy I*' and " deary me !" from these elderly 
parties, on seeing the young swell in their seat. How- 
ever, they had no idea of turning out for him, and he 
was equally obstinate to remain where he was, and 
endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to put on a look 
of the most perfect unconcern, and of being wrapt in 
the study of his prayer-book, but feeliag awfully dis- 
gusted at the same time. 

There was not too much room for the six stout, 
wheezy old women in the seat, and, with poor dear 
Poyntz in the middle, there was a perfect squeeze. 
How all the servant-girls and clodhoppers nudged 
each other and giggled ! 
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The rector at this moment making his appearance 
in the reading-desk^ greeted the strange apparition 
with a prolonged stare^ and looked very much as if 
inclined to say ^^ What the devil are you sitting there 
for?'* instead of the *^ Dearly beloved brethren'' with 
which the service usually begins. 

Poyntz'.feeUngsbecaleagTnizingwhentheyoungest 
of the old women^ who was not more than ninety, and 
perfectly childish^ took it into her head that the young 
man beside her was her old sweetheart of seventy 
years ago, and she the blooming girl of twenty. The 
grimaces and grunts she made while labouring under 
this awful delusion were dreadful to hear and dreadful 
to tell. 

''Jesu Maria, shield us well/' muttered Poyntz; 
''what am I to do 7 I can't stand this for another hour 
and a half." 

'' What the deuce is the old woman about ?" he con- 
tinued, as she became still more marked in her de« 
monstrations. '' This can't be borne ;" and making a 
rush, he walked across the church to the Squire's 
pew. Of course he had to fumble at the door, and 
of course he knocked down six books, including the 
Squire's enormous Bible, which descended with frightful 
violence on that gentleman's pet corn; and after 
tumbling over all the hassocks and dropping his hat, 
which came down with a crash as if it were made of 
brass, he sank into a seat. 

Agnes was delighted. Her whole frame shook with 
suppressed laughter. This set the other girls on; 
Stratford caught the infection, then Foyntz himself^ 
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till at last the pew presented a most indecorous 
spectacle. 

This lasted nearly till the prayers were over. The 
sermon was really a good one^ and in some parts elo- 
quent. Now it was Poyntz's turn to triumph. 

The long walk in the mornings the champagne 
lunch^ and the exhausting effects of suppressed mirth^ 
had thrown Agnes into a state of frightful drow* 
siness. 

She made the most tremendous efforts to keep 
awake^ shifted on her seat^ opened and shut her beau- 
tiful grey eyes with violence, stared hard at the rector, 
and, as a last resource, tried to take notes of the sermon 
in the fly-leaf of her prayer-book. But it wouWhH do ; 
a deep sleep fell upon her, showing itself in the usual 
way when the unhappy person is sitting upright in a 
square pew with a narrow seat, and nothing to lean 
against, viz., by a series of sudden and violent nods 
and waggings of the head. 

lu vain Katy Hansford, who was sitting next her, 
pinched her, and poked her, and trod on her toe ; she 
only looked up for a moment with a dead, stony, vacant 
stare, and off she went again, wagging her head as if 
in approval of the rector^s rounded periods. 

She was. overwhelmed, when sermon was over, with 
ironical hopes that she had slept well, &c., &c., from 
all the party. The rector, in saying goodbye, said 
nothing, but looked as if he thought the more. Poor 
Agnes ! she who aspired to be so grand and dignified, 
so scornfully above the rest of the world 1 Even the 
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actress must succumb to human weakness sometimes, 
but it is painful to have to do it. 

She was very silent during their walk home, and 
on reaching the house went into her room without a 
word. 

Somehow or other a damp and gloom seemed^ no one 
knew how or why, cast over the party. Everybody 
seemed sleepy and stupid. The Meath of each day's life ' 
had fallen on them too soon. These early dinners or 
heavy lunches, or whatever they may be called, play 
the deuce with one's evening. There is no incentive 
to change one's di^ess, always a great point, and which 
people do as a matter of course before dinner. The 
Squire %n^as glum and silent. Katy whispered to 
Stratford she was sure papa was going to have a fit of 
the gout. Mrs. Hansford complained of a headache, 
and wanted tea instead of dinner, which was voted 
with acclamation by all the party. 

^' We will not lunch with Oldham again," said the 
Squire, testily. "He spoils everybody's dinner. I 
really don't think it's consistent in a clergyman to give 
such gorgeous spreads on Sundays." 

" Or to flirt with young ladies in conservatories be- 
tween the services," muttered Poyntz, sotto voce, who 
hadn't yet got over the gift of the camelUas. 

" He's only so grand in his lunches when Agnes is 
with us," said Katy, maliciously. '' Why, last Sun- 
day, mamma, it was nothing to compare with it; 
was it ?" 

'^ I'm sure, my dear, I don't remember," said Mrs. 
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Hansford^ sleepily. That amiable and estimable lady 
always took a very long nap on Sunday evenings; 
the combined effects of the long walk to church/ and 
the two services ; and then, as she said, '^ she never 
could keep awake without her work/' 

Katy and Marion didnH seem to know what to do 
with themselves exactly, so the former settled down in 
a corner with the " Christian Year,*^ that great and 
universal resource for young ladies on Sunday even- 
ings j every now and then looking up from the book 
and stealing a glance at Stratford, as much as to say, 
*' You're very stupid, and show a great want of taste 
in not coming to sit down by me and talk." 

That gentleman, however, was obtuse to any hintsf 
of that or a like nature, partly because he was sleepy 
like the rest, and partly because he had exhausted 
badinage with Katy on his way home from church. 
Besides, he was reading the last number of "What 
will he do with it ?" and really had nothing to say. 

Foyntz was the only watchful and restless member 
of the party. He moved about the room * seeking 
rest and finding none.' 

He stooil at the window, watching the moon rise 
over the trees in the park, then back to the fire, 
where he stood surveying the company in the peculiar 
posture which Englishmen love. 

At last a thought struck him. " I wish one of the 
ladies would give us some sacred music,'' he sard, 
appealing to the company. 

"Where's Agnes?" said the Squire; "she's the 
one for that." 
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'^ I haven't seen Miss Home since we returned from 
church/' said Poyntz ; " Pm afraid she's tired." 

*' I'm sure she had sleep enough in sermon time," 
said the Squire. 

^^ Now, papa, don't tease her about that," said 
Katy, " Agnes hates being laughed at." 

" Well, I'm sure she's very fond of laughing at 
other people," said Mrs. Hansford from the depths of 
her easy chair. 

^^ That's generally the case," said Poyntz. " Those 
who have the keenest sense of the ridiculous in others, 
are the most touchy when the laugh is turned on 
themselves. But here's the lady to answer for her- 
self," he continued, as Agnes appeared with a book 
in her hand. 

He attempted a little badinage, but Agnes was 
evidently not in the vein, and answered him so shortly 
and coldly that he was fain to retreat discomfited. 

He didn't even venture to ask her to sing. She 
very soon, however, went to the piano unasked, and 
sung even more sweetly than usual. There was a 
tone of sadness that seemed rather to deepen as she 
sung. 

After a little pause she began the almost awful 
words from the *^ Messiah," *^ Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow." 

The singer seemed to identify herself so completely 
with the words, inexpressibly mournful in themselves, 
that Poyntz sat wondering to think what she could 
possibly mean. 

" She has some great sorrow, I'm sure," he said to 
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himself^ " by the way in which she sings those words. 
What can it be 7 There's something in her past life ; 
some great sin unatoned for ; some evil past recall and 
past hope. Sut what staff ! what the deuce can she 
have been doing? Why should I weave all these 
absurd fancies because a girl sings a recitative out of 
an oratorio on Sunday evening V 

Thus he reasoned^ thus he argued, when the singer 
ceased. 

A silence came more eloquent than thanks. 

''What wonderful feeling Miss Home throws into 
her singing ! '' said Stratford^ who was the first to 
break it. '' I declare she sings as if she had had some 
great sorrow herself.*' The words were spoken low, 
and addressed to Katy, but Agnes heard them. She 
turned and gazed at the speaker. Foyntz, who was 
watching her, shuddered. It wasn't pleasant to look 
at her sometimes. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Contains an offer of marriage. 

** He was a fool, a pitiful fool, 
She said she loved him." 

JL/ AYS passed — days of pleasantness — of long ram- 
bles and longer rides^ and then the evenings and 
music. Foyntz felt that he must name his day of 
departure. Stratford had already left^ having some 
engagements in town. I fancy it was a case between 
him and Katy Hansford^ but nothing was finally 
settled. Foyntz lingered. He felt day by day^ and 
hour by hour^ that Agnes Home was becoming the 
one absorbing interest of his life^ that his whole soul 
and spirit were gradually becoming bound up in hers; 
and yet there was something about her — he didn^t 
know what — ^that made him pause and almost fear to 
tell her of his love and ask her for her own. 

At length he made up his mind to go. 

On the evening before his departure^ he and the 
Squire were sitting over their wine after the ladies had 
left the dining-room. There was a silence^ both men 
staring intently at the fire, which had burned low. 

"And so you really leave us to-morrow?" said Mr. 
Hansford. 

"Yes, and Pm sure I have to thank you for the 
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pleasantest fortnight I ever spent in my life/* returned 
Foyntz. '^I shall often think of your kindness in my 
lonely chambers.*' 

''Why the deuce do you mope yourself to death in 
the way you've been doing for the last six months?'' 
said Mr. Hansford; ''it's a positive sin for a man in 
your position, with your means; you'll never do 
anything at the bar, you're too well off to face the 
drudgery of it ; but I think you might get into par- 
liament, and I'll tell you what would help you to do 
it. There's a very charming little property for sale 
about ten miles off. Buy it, you could get it for 
about j£15,000, and by no means a bad investment. 
Live there, become a magistrate and a county man, and 
I'll guarantee, by spending a little money, you'll get 
in for Bottenborough at the next election." 

"The prospect is a tempting one," said Poyntz. 
" I am getting sick of town life, the more especially 
such a life as I've been leading of late. What's the 
name of the place and its history, and how is it for 
sale ? But before you begin though, I don't think I 
could afford to pay £15,000. My money's a good 
deal tied up. I think I could manage ten." 

"That would do very well," said Mr. Hansford, 
^'the rest might remain on mortgage. But I'll tell 
you all about it. I heard the story the other day from 
my solicitor. But stop a minute, we'll have another 
bottle of claret first. Just touch the bell, there's a 
good fellow. Thanks. The property is in the market 
under these circumstances. It formerly belonged to 
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a very old family^ but they went to the dogs, and 
about ten years ago sold it to an old Indian, who has 
been living there at intervals ever since. He has, 
however, the happy knack of quarrelling with every- 
body, and so has made the place too hot to hold him, 
got into lawsuits about boundaries and rights of way, 
and has at length determined to get rid of the place, 
and go and live at Cheltenham/' 

'^ Is there a tolerable house on the estate ? '' asked 
Foyntz, with a polite affectation of interest, as he had 
not at that time any serious idea of buying it. 

'* Charming,'* replied the Squire, with all the en- 
thusiasm of an auctioneer. ^' Just the thing, not too 
small or over large, quite a gentleman's place; stand- 
ing in a large park-like meadow, with some capital 
timber and a nice old-fashioned garden behind. The 
farms are well let, and, take it altogether, will pay you 
about &Z per cent, for your money. No bad invest- 
ment, let me tell you, in these perilous times ; better 
than getting £10, and losing the principal after re- 
ceiving two dividends." 

'^ I quite agree with you," replied Poyntz, ^' I ought 
to know something about investments by this time. 
I've bought my experience pretty dearly." 

"Ah! most young- men do," said the Squire 
quietly. 

"It's astonishing," continued Poyntz, "what a 
quantity of money is slopped away by fellows of inde- 
pendent means in little speculations. Trips we used 
to call them. I can remember the time when I, and 
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two or three others similarly circumstanced, used to go 
into the city every morning to our brokers to hear the 
news and talk about investments. Then we would 
discuss the probabilities of making a couple of ponies 
by a little purchase for the account. A cold bath 
trip, in and out again. The end of it was, that I lost 
a great deal more than was convenient to pay and gave 
it up, but it was very difficult at first. The excitement 
was as necessary to me as his moming^s dram is to 
the gin-drinker ; and I can^t even now do without it 
altogether. Just before I came here, I bought 
£10,000 consols, hoping to pay my Christmas bills, 
and instead thereof lost a cool £100. 

" Pleasant V* said the Squire ; "but that was your 
own fault. A man never need lose on a Consol account. 
All he's got to do is to hold 'em, they 're sure to come 
right at last. However, you may depend upon it it's a 
mistake; you are sure to lose in the long run, and 
that's an additional reason for your buying Woodleigh ; 
you'd be thinking about carrots and turnips instead of 
consols, and much healthier and better things to think 
of too." 

" I've known a good deal of money lost in farming, 
though," said Poyntz, musingly ; "and I know rather 
less than nothing about it." 

" Nonsense ! you'll soon learn," said the Squire, 
who was an enthusiast for the noble science of hus- 
bandry, and regularly lost on balance at the year's end 
by the land he farmed himself. But to return to 
Woodleigh. "I'll tell you what, we'll all ride over 
there to-morrow, and you shall judge for yourself; 
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you can put off your return to town till the day 
after." 

Poyntz thanked him^ and acquiesced. The truth 
waS; he was not hy any means sorry to have another 
ride with Agnes. He wanted very much to tell her 
how much he loved her^ but could not summon up 
courage; and it occurred to him that possibly an 
opportunity would offer on their ride . to Wood- 
leigh. 

Agnes seemed sad that evening; perhaps it was 
fancy, but Poyntz, who watched her every movement 
with feverish anxiety, with all a lover'ai eagerness^ made 
up his mind that her dejection was caused by the 
thought of his leaving. He asked her to sing as usual. 

" Well,'' she replied, with a smile of great sweet- 
ness (and, oh I how sweetly she could smile if she 
liked), ^^ I suppose I mustn't refuse you, as it is your 
last night." 

Poyntz let her finish her song before he undeceived 
her. " I have gained a song under false pretences," 
he said. **I don't leave till the day after. Mr. 
Hansford has very kindly asked me to stay another 
day in order that I may see Woodleigh." 

"Indeed!" said Agnes; "I wasn't aware that 
Colonel Grant was a friend of yours." 

'^ Nor is he ; but the fact is I understand Woodleigh 
is for sale, and " 

" Do you really mean to say you think of buying it 
and settling down to a country life?" 

" Well I it's just on the cards," he returned. '' I'm, 
after all, a little weary of the pomps and vanities, not 
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that I've had much of them lately; and if I am to 
vegetate I had better be a country cabbage than a 
London one.*' 

^'I shall be curious to see how you amuse yourself/' 
she continued. "At first, you'll be, or pretend to be, a 
gr^at enthusiast for country pursuits. Your talk will 
be of sheep and turnips, and your great pride and 
delight to have the fattest pigs in the neighbourhood. 
You'll bore all your London friends to death with dis- 
sertations on farming, and drag them ruthlessly about 
your farmyard, keeping the wretched creatures in the 
cold and wet while you point out the beauties of the 
fat pigs aforesaid. And then you'll get fat yourself, 
and always go to sleep after dinner; and, in fiurt, 
become a most uninteresting personage. And then, 
when you're a little tired of all this, you'll fall in love 
with the charming daughter of a neighbouring squire, 
and settle down into that most delightful of all condi- 
tions — a family man." 

Poyntz was the least bit in the world disgusted at 
the cool irony with which she spoke, but he wouldn't 
let her see it. "Well, and what can a man do 
better?" he replied; "though I don't know that it's 
absolutely necessary to get fat, and go to sleep after 
dinner, or even to take a wife because I buy Wood- 
leigh. I shall be a magistrate, and, if I caUy get 
into Parliament. The property lies conveniently near 
Rottenborough." 

" I am glad to see you have some ambition left," 
said Agnes, her eye kindling as she spoke. " I am 
glad to see that you have at last come to the conclu- 
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sion that it's not desirable to hide your talent in a 
napkin^ as I half feared you were at one time inclined 
to do^ but really mean to do some good to yourself and 
others.^' 

^' It's very flattering to me to find that you conde- 
scend to take so much interest in my poor welfare^ 
Miss Home/' said Poyntz, with a mocking bow. '^ I 
had rather supposed that my future was a matter of 
the most sublime indifference to one so gifted." 

'^ Singing has made me thirsty/' said she, ''I must 
go and get some tea/' and she left him abruptly. 

'' Does she care for me or not ?" muttered Poyntz to 
himself, as he watched her retreating figure. ^'I'U 
cross the Eubicon to-morrow/' 

Woodleigh was a very pleasant ten miles' ride from 
Mr. Hansford's, through nice thoroughly English 
home-scenery. The riding party consisted of Mr. 
Hansford, Katy — who, by the way, was wondrously 
subdued and grave since Stratford's departure — Poyntz, 
and Agnes. The day was heavy and close for the 
. time of year, and the long country lanes, through 
which their way principally ran, deep and miry. The 
depressing influence of the weather seemed to have 
communicated itself to the riders, who were imusually 
silent, and nothing was heard for a time but the re- 
gular heavy splash of the horses' feet through slush 
and mud as they paced quietly on. 

"I don't know what's come to you all, myself 
included," said Agnes, at length, with an effort to be 
gay, ^^ we go as if to a funeral rather than on a visit to 
the gay and gallant Colonel. An old admirer of 
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mine," she continued, looking archly at Poyntz. 
'* He fell in love with me because I praised a curry 
of his once with great discrimination, and eat sugar 
and ham and pickled cabbage with it, which he said 
was quite the correct thing. But I shall see if a 
canter won't put a little life and spirit into you/* She 
touched her horse smartly with her whip as she spoke. 
Diamond sprang forward, sending a shower of mud 
into the faces of the Squire and Katy, who were 
riding behind. 

*' Confound that girl V^ muttered the former, wiping 
the mud out of his eye. *' Agnes ! Agnes!** he bawled 
out, " don*t ride so fast.** He might just as well have 
addressed the winds of heaven. She was off at a mad 
gallop. Poyntz considered himself in duty bound to 
keep by her side, and they thundered along through 
the narrow lane, sending the mud flying about like 
water. 

Just at this moment a large heavy market-cart came 
wearily along, meeting them. It was rather a critical 
thing. There was just room for the cart and one of 
the horses to pass, and that was a close shave. On 
each side of the lane ran a deep ditch with a high 
hedge beyond. The driver of the cart, in his anxiety 
to give room, pulled on one side and toppled over into 
the ditch, just as Poyntz, by a desperate effort, had 
reined back his horse behind Agnes' so as to give her 
room. Diamond gave a tremendous spring as the cart 
went over, but Agnes sat like a bird, and after a little 
trouble managed to pull up. 

It was melancholy to see the butter and eggs with 
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which the cart was loaded lying about in a wild 
pudding of confusion in the ditch. 

" I'm sure I don't know what the Colonel '11 say," 
grumbled the man, scratching his head. '^ I hope as 
how you'll say it wasn't no fault of mine, sir." 

" Who does the cart belong to ?" asked Poyntz. 

" Colonel Grant, sir." 

" The deuce. Miss Home ! Agnes ! " as that 
young lady rode slowly back convulsed with laughter. 
^^ You'll lose caste entirely with your old admirer. 
This cart belongs to Colonel Grant." 

Agnes' laughter was redoubled. 

" I don't see as how there's much to laugh at," mut« 
tered the man sullenly. 

*' All right, my good fellow," said Poyntz, putting 
five shillings into his hand. '^ "We're going to Wood- 
leigh, and will tell the Colonel all about it. I'll take 
care you don't get blamed." 

Mr. Hansford's groom now came up and helped the 
man to get his cart out of the ditch, and they started 
on their way back again. 

'^ I hope you've had enough of racing for one day. 
Miss Home," said Poyntz. 

" Oh no, not at all," said she, with more reckless- 
ness of manner than Poyntz had yet seen her exhibit. 
" What is life without excitement ? I declare it's done 
me a world of good. Anything to forget." 

'^Forget what?" asked Poyntz, abruptly. 

She started, but instantly resuming her presence of 
mind, said carelessly, ''To forget that I have been 
riding by the side of a very stupid silent man, who 
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has hardly spoken two words since we left the 
hall/^ 

*' I fear I must own the hard impeachment^ but my 
thoughts have been a good deal occupied." 

'' What with ? " asked the lady. 

"You!" he burst out. *'You! I have thought of 
nothing but you^ day and nighty sleeping and wakings 
ever since I first saw you. Oh ! Agnes," he con- 
tinued, with great earnestness, "let me tell you 
what I have longed to tell you for days past ; let me 
tell you how very dearly I love you, and let me ask 
you if you can love me ever so little in return !" 

" Ever so little !" she answered, with more calmness 
than perhaps might have been expected under the cir- . 
cumstances. " Would you be satisfied with little love ? 
If I loved," she continued, raising herself in her 
saddle, "it should be deeply, passionately, tenderly. 
There should be no reserve, no concealment, of what 
I thought and felt. It should be my pride to tell him 
on whom I had bestowed it, that whatever was worth 
his seeking he should find, whatever was worth his 
asking he should. have. No sacrifice should be too 
great, I was almost going to add, no sin too grievous, 
to be committed for his sake. I would share ' Heaven, 
or' — aye, even there with him." 

Her eye flashed and kindled; an enemy might say 
it even glared as she spoke thus — ^but resuming her 
calmness of manner — "Forgive this rhodomontade, but 
your declaration has taken me entirely by surprise, 
Mr. Poyntz — well, Stephen, then," she added, with a 
smile of inexpressible sweetness, seeing that he winced 
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at the formal appellation ; '' give me a little time^ and 
then — and then '' 

" And then ; — tell me, tell me to-night," he said, 
almost impatiently. 

" No ; to-morrow — ^before you go/' 

*' To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,'' he 
muttered sadly. 

"You are unreasonable," she continued. "You 
ought to be very well satisfied that I have not rejected 
you on the spot." 

" May I augur well from your hesitation ?" he asked 
eagerly. 

"Augur nothing," said Agnes; "but see, there is 
Woodleigh in the distance," pointing with her whip 
to some chimneys among the trees. 

" A very gentlemanly-looking place from this dis- 
tance," said Poyntz, " with some very good timber." 

Woodleigh was an old-fashioned house, standing 
in a large park-like meadow, with a very fine avenue 
of limes leading from the lodge-gates to th^ hall-door. 

The house was by no means large, but well suited 
to a gentleman of moderate fortune. 

They found the Colonel waiting to receive them. 
He could not restrain an involuntary " Hullo ! " at 
the appearance of Miss Home's riding-habit. " What 
have you been about ?" he asked. 

" Really, CoIodcI," said Agnes, laughing, " you 
seem very much astonished at a little dirt — consider the 
state of the roads." 

"Roads!" said he, "they're not very clean, cer- 
tainly, but you must have been riding a race." 
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" Precisely the state of the case ; and now I want 
you to lend me a dress to put on — I know youVe got 
a whole wardrobe full up stairs." 

" Well, but they're all a hundred years old/' 

" Never mind, they'll do all the better.'' 

'' Well, well, do as you like," said he, ringing the 
bell. 

Miss Home vanished with the housekeeper to change 
her dress, while the gentlemen strolled about till lunch 
was ready. 

" Well, Mr. Poyntz," said the Colonel, " so I hear 
you've some idea of buying Woodleigh ?" 

*' I have thought of it," returned the other, with 
an Englishman's caution ; ^' but it is a matter which 
will require a good deal of consideratfcn." 

*' Oh, certainly ; pray consider it as much as you 
please," said the testy Colonel; "I should be very sorry 
you should have the place if it doesn't suit you in every 
respect." 

Poyntz made no reply, but proposed to go over the 
house. 

There was nothing remarkable about it. The rooms 
were plain and old-fashioned, with the exception of a 
small one looking into the garden, which had been 
fitted up as a boudoir for the wife of the former pro- 
prietor, and was very elegantly furnished, with a large 
French window, opening upon the lawn. 

Poyntz was charmed with the room. , His thoughts 
were full of what had taken place between him and 
Agnes, and he already, in his mind's eye, saw her in- 
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stalled there^ filling it with the joy and gladness of 
her presence. 

By this time the ladies had changed their dresses. 
Agnes made her appearance in a magnificent brocaded 
silk that had belonged to the ColoneFs great grand- 
mother^ and^ as she came into the drawing-room^ made 
a grand curtsey, after the fashion of those times. 

The Colonel was in ecstasies^ and paid his fair guest 
so much attention during lunch that Poyntz^ who was 
seated on the other side of her^ found himself com- 
pletely in the shade, and, after one or two inefiectaal 
attempts to gain her attention, he collapsed altogether, 
and began savagely to revenge himself on the ColonePs 
Madeira, which was first-rate. 

Luncheon over, Mr. Hansford began to talk of re- 
turning. " The days were short,'' he said ; ''they had 
a long ride before them, and it looked like rain.'' 

'' Three very good reasons why you should lose no 
time, I must admit," said the Colonel, ''but still I 
don't like the idea of parting with you so soon.'* 

The Madeira and the little dream of Agnes in the 
boudoir had done their work. Foyntz took his host 
aside, and, after a few minutes' conversation, agreed to 
buy Woodleigh. 

The horses were brought round, and the Colonel's 
guests started for their ride home. 

Foyntz was in the highest spirits. He felt he had 
made a great start in life. In one day he had become 
the possessor of a good estate, and had done his best 
to win a fair wife. 
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To judge from Agnes' manner as she rode by his 
side, though she had reserved her answer till to- 
morrow, her lover had not much to fear from the 
delay. When she spoke her voice sounded tender, 
almost passionate ; and she replied to his murmured 
words in tones nearly as low and earnest as his 
own. 

They had a wild ride home. The Squire's prognos- 
tications of rain were fulfilled. The rising wind dashed 
the heavy drops into their faces as they gradually 
quickened their pace from trot to canter, and so to a 
hand gallop. To get thoroughly wet there is nothing 
like riding. In walking you may keep yourself tole- 
rably dry with an overcoat and umbrella, and for 
driving a heavy coat and good apron are all that is 
necessary ; but on horseback you seem to catch every 
drop that falls. In vain does the rider at first try to 
keep his knees dry with the flaps of his coat ; he soon 
finds the utter vainness of the attempt, and, getting 
desperate and reckless, rides on as fast as he can — the 
very quickness of the movement making him all the 
sooner wet through, a most disagreeable sensation 
beginning at the knees and slowly ascending, especially 
so when your only prospect is, perhaps, three hours in 
a railway-carriage at the end. In the present case, 
however, every one of the party knew that at their 
journey's end there was a warm bath and a complete 
change awaiting them, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that they should treat the soaking as a very 
light matter indeed. 

A man must be a very determined talker, who can 
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keep up anything like a conversation while splashing 
at a gallop through country lanes on a wet dark night. 
It is no wonder^ then^ that Foyntz and Agnes^ who 
neither of them can be said to come under this de- 
nomination^ rode on in complete silence. There was 
plenty of noise. The howling of the wind and beating 
of the rain forming a sort of accompaniment to the 
heavy monotonous tread of their horses' feet^ and those 
of Mr. Hansford and Katy about two hundred yards 
behind them. 

Diamond had got rid of her superabundant spirit^ 
but, like a true thoroughbred, would never give in, 
though she began to show signs and tokens of having 
had enough. I do not think anybody was sorry 
when a turn of the road brought them to the park 
gates. 

There were the usual " dear, dear's ! '' and '' my 
goodness me's ! '' and other ladylike exclamations from 
Mrs. Hansford and Marion on their reaching the hall- 
door, varied by the Squire's stamping about and 
shaking himself, and calling the while lustily for 
cherry brandy, of which pleasant beverage he insisted 
on every one taking a bumper before going up stairs 
to change. 

How grateful is the generous liquid under such cir- 
cumstances, flowing through every vein down to the 
toes of your boots ; and then the luxury of shaking off 
your wet garments and tumbling into the warm bath, 
where you sit in a kind of Turkish dream, rousing 
yourself at last by a great effort as the water gets cool, 
and you feel yourself creeping into a doze. 
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All these pleasant things notwithstanding^ Foyntz 
felt a degree of depression on entering the drawing- 
room before dinner^ which he had some difficulty in 
shaking off. The ladies having made their appearance 
there was^ of course^ a grand recapitulation of their 
visit to Woodleigh and ride out and home. 

" Upon my word, Agnes/' said Mr. Hansford, " I 
think, considering the loss of his eggs and butter, the 
Colonel was very gracious/' 

"Well!'' said Agnes, "he needn't complain. He 
has made a better bargain to-day than he has done with 
his eggs and butter for a long while I " 

" What's that ?" asked Mrs. Hansford and Marion 
at once. 

"Found a purchaser for Woodleigh!" said Agnes, 
quietly. " By the bye, I don't know whether it was 
to be a secret ?" she said, turning to Foyntz. 

" Not at all ! " he replied ; " and I'm glad that 
you " (laying a little stress on the word) " should tell 
the news." 

" Yes, Mrs. Hansford ! " he continued, seeing Agnes 
hesitate, " I have bought Woodleigh ! " 

"Bought Woodleigh?" said Mrs. Hansford and 
Marion in a breath. 

" Well done, Mr. Foyntz ! That is news, indeed I 
Well," she continued, after a few more exclamations of 
surprise, "I'm very glad to hear we're to have so 
pleasant a neighbour ! I never very much liked the 
Colonel, though he was quite a gentleman ; he was so 
odd, always fancying people meant to affront him, and 
wanted to quarrel with him. I sometimes fancy his 
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head's a little wrong. Well ! and when do you take 
possession of your new house ?" 

'^Oh! that's by no means settled; not for some 
months ! We have both a good many arrangements 
to make^ and it will be a mutual convenience not to 
hurry the thing/' 

The announcement of dinner put a momentary stop 
to the conversation. 

When it was over^ and the servants out of tne 
room^ the Squire, filling a bumper of claret^ said in 
his pleasant way^ '^ Here's health and long life to the 
Lord of Woodleigh!" a toast which was heartily 
responded to, when he added, " and I hope, Poyntz, 
niy l^oy* we shall soon have to drink to the Lady 
of Woodleigh. That's much too nice a place for a 
bachelor to live in." 

Poyntz laughed and glanced covertly at Agnes, 
whose looks betrayed no consciousness. 

" Well," he said, " it's the fashion to say, ' It's never 
too late to mend;' but my friends have set me down 
for a confirmed old bachelor." 

'^ For s^ bachelor," said Mrs. Hansford ; '' I'm sure 
you're a man of much too good taste." 

" Oh, you may depend upon it, I shall not be so of 
my own free will; but ladies now-a-days" (another 
glance at Agnes) '^ are so hard to please." 

This time he was struck with the expression of her 
face. She was looking intently at Marion Hansford, 
who, conscious of being looked at, and knowing the 
cause of that earnest gaze, was writhing about on her 
chair, evidently feeling very uncomfortable. 
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It was difficult to analyze the expression on Agnes' 
face. At first you might fancy it was careful and 
troubled as if in sorrow at causing pain^ but then 
there would steal oyer it such a flash of triumph as 
one woman alone feels when she is conscious she has 
eclipsed another. 

There was rather an awkward silence, especially so 
to Marion, who fancied every one was looking at her, 
80 she eagerly asked for some French plums, and very 
nearly succeeded in choking herself with the stone of 
the first she put into her mouth. 

It was rather a relief when Mrs. Hansford gave the 
signal to move, I don't know whether it was a kind 
of triumphant compassion, or that feeling which 
prompts girls inwardly jealous, to show external 
marks of fondness, but Agnes twined her arm round 
Marion's waist and left the dining-room in that ami- 
able and interesting position. 

Poyntz and the Squire were again alone. The 
former was debating in his own mind whether he 
should tell him what had passed between him and 
Agnes. Mr. Hansford appeared to be her oldest and 
best, almost her only friend, with the exception of Mr. 
Home, from whom more than ever Poyntz recoiled 
with loathing. 

There seemed some mysterious bond between him 
and Agnes, the very idea of which was inexpressibly 
painful to Poyntz in his present position. '*What 
oould it be ? She never could have loved the beast ! '' 
he muttered to himself, forgetting for the moment he 
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was not alone. Mr. Hansford's voice recalled him 
to himself. 

" You seem thoughtfiJ/' he said, " and have quite 
forgotten to help yourself. It won't do for me to 
drink the bottle all by myself, or else I shall have 
another fit of the gout. I think I've been living 
rather too well lately." 

"Did you ever take lemon-juice for the gout?" 
asked Poyntz, rousing himself from his thoughts by a 
great effort. 

'' Never could make up my mind to it," said Mr. 
Hansford, "though I've heard of its virtue. But 
apropos of lemons, I thought the Colonel looked a 
little sour to-day when we told him about his cart." 

" Well, no wonder," said Poyntz. " It really was 
provoking. I think, upon the whole, he behaved very 
weU." 

" He's an odd man," said the Squire. " I can't 
help^hinking he admires Agnes, but his pride and 
fear of a refusal prevents his speaking." 

"Why, he's old enough to be her father," said 
Poyntz. 

" Only fifty-five, and has £6000 a year to my 
certain knowledge ; and must be getting richer every 
day, for he can't spend more than two. That's what 
a portionless Scotch girl doesn't meet with every day, 
I can tell you." 

It was on Poyntz's lips to tell Mr. Hansford all 
that had passed between him and Agnes, but he re- 
frained, not knowing that she would wish anything to 
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be said at present. He contented himself^ therefore/ 
with saying, " Portionless she may be, but she is a 
very beautiful and accomplished girl; and the man 
who wins her I shall consider a very lucky fellow/' 

"No doubt,'' replied Mr. Hansford, and seemed 
disposed to change the subject, but Foyntz thought it 
would be a good opportunity to learn as much as pos- 
sible about Agnes' position and family, and so con- 
tinued. " Miss Home seems very much alone in the 
world. I think she told me, that, with the exception 
of Mr. Home, she had no relative ; and that you and 
your family were almost her only friends." 

"Yes, she's singularly circumstanced in that re- 
spect," said Mr. Hansford. " Her father was a man 
of good family; he had a tolerably good Highland 
property when I first knew him, but he was an extra- 
vagant, careless man^ and ran through all he had. 
His wife was a very sweet woman, with no fortune. 
They both died when Agnes was quite a child, leaving 
her to the care and guardianship of Douglas Home, a 
very distant connection, a mere Scotch cousin, in fact, 
but almost the only one Mr. Home had. I fear he 
abused his trust in some way or other. I never could 
exactly ascertain the rights of the story, for Agnes' 
lips always seemed sealed upon the subject. But the 
long and short of it is, Agnes lost all she had, and 
God knows that was little enough." 

" How does she live ?" asked Poyntz. 

" Well, when I said all^ I believe Home has a trifle 
of hers somewhere or other ; and even if he hadn't, 
I'm sure he ought to work to support her, for it was 
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some ridiculous speculation of his in which Agnes' 
little property was lost. Then she's half her time 
with us^ and the rest is spent at a farm-house belonging 
to an old woman who was formerly a servant in the 
family^ and where she lives for almost nothing/' 

"What a strange life for one so young and fair!" 
muttered Foyntz, half to himself. 

" Yes ; and I think it's made her strange in some 
things/' said the Squire; "she's very odd at times^ and 
gives one the impression of having something that 
weighs on her mind. But it's impossible to get any- 
thing out of her. I've tried at times^ and so has my 
wife, but it's no use." 

Poyntz started at the words. The same thing had 
occurred to him more than once. He had endeavoured 
to dismiss it from his thoughts, but it would return. 
However, there was nothing for it but to wait his 
opportunity. " She certainly ought not to have any 
secret from me," he muttered to himself as they were 
ascending the stairs to the drawing-room. 

Agnes greeted him on his entrance with one of 
her pleasantest smiles. Poyntz thought, as he gazed on 
her, he had never seen anything so innocent and so 
fair. 

" It is my last night," he said, " and so I must ask 
you for all the old songs ; it will be long before I shall 
hear them again." 

" You must carry the music in your heart," said 
Agnes, gaily; "it will be one of the pleasures of 
memory." 

Ay, and of hope, too," he murmured^ bending over 
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her— of hope that I shall hear them agam^ and my heart 
shall rejoice/^ 

''DonH look forward/' said Agnes, thoughtfully, 
''perhaps your joy may be taken away from you/' 
Poyntz sighed and turned away. 

Ohl how sweetly Agnes sang that night. There 
seemed an especial tenderness in the way in which she 
dwelt upon some of the notes. Poyntz fancied she was 
singing to him, and to him alone, and became absorbed 
as he dwelt on the past, and dreamed of the future. 

'' I hardly know how to thank you," he said, as she 
ended a song that seemed to awaken every note he 
loved. '' It seems as if I shall never care to listen to 
any other music.'' 

'' I don't think you cared for music at all a week 
ago/' she said, laughing. 

''Oh! forgive me, music was always a passion of 
mine \ but the fact is, a week ago I was a wretched 
man, despairing " 

"Dyspeptic," suggested Agnes, famishing the word 
for him. 

Poyntz couldn't help laughing, though, in the ro- 
mantic mood he was in just then, he didn't much like 
the epithet. 

" Well, I suppose it was so," he said ; " after all, 
our mental evils are not half so hard to bear as our 
bodily. The man who's crossed in love don't look 
half so miserable as he who is suffering from the 
tooth-ache. I remember " he paused. 

" Oh ! do continue your remembrance," said Agnes. 
" Is it of your having been crossed in love, or having 
had the tooth-ache ?" 
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"No, no; I wonH tell you now/' said Poyntz, 
''some day when we are quietly settled at Wood- 
leigh." 

" We are quietly settled at Woodleigh. So you 
take that consummation for granted, sir — do you?" 

'^ I always take for granted what I devoutly wish," 
he said. " Oh ! Agnes, Agnes, jou cannot, must not, 
refuse me now." She laid her' finger on her lips. 
" We shall be observed," she whispered. 

*' Well, give me signal of my hope." 

She gave him one look. It was quite enough. 
Foyntz went to bed the happiest man in the world. 

Agnes and her lover had much to arrange the next 
moroing. Their future plans and prospects were now 
freely talked of. Agnes promised to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Hansford the news, so that there was no occasion for 
Poyntz to do so before his departure. 

Breakfast was over — ^the dog-cart at the door to take 
him to the station — and nothing left but to say " (rood- 
bye." 

'^ Let me thank you for the pleasantest visit of my 
life !" said Foyntz, shaking Mrs. Hansford warmly by 
the hand. '' I trust we shall soon meet in London, 
where you will give me a chance of returning, though 
I can never repay, your kindness and hospitality." 

'' Oh, we shall be neighbours soon you know, Mr. 
Poyntz I " she replied ; '^ and so see a great deal of 
each other." 

*'Ah, to be sure! I had forgotten * Woodleigh for 
the moment." 

'' But, then, you know you must get a wife ! I never 
visit bachelors !" said she, laughing. 
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Foyntz laughed too^ and jumped into the cart. Of 
course he looked back to see the last of Agnes^ who 
stood with the others watching him^ till he was out of 
sight. 

He had much to think of on his journey up. ^'This 
has certainly been a most eventful visit. I little 
thought when I left town with Stratford^ miserably out 
of health and spirits^ that one week would work such 
a change in my destiny. I then fancied my Ufe would 
be passed in gloomy obscurity — a torment to myself 
and everybody who was unlucky enough to come in 
contact with me ; and now I seem to have renewed my 
youth and life. I have bought an estate, won a wife^ 
and have a chance of a seat in Parliament. By 
Jove I ^' he muttered^ ^' what if I can speak with suc- 
cess, command the applause of listening senates, 
perhaps get into office, and so into the Cabinet ? Why 
not 7 Disraeli began with fewer advantages, and look 
at him now, twice leader of the House of Commons, 
and as such, for the time^ virtually Prime Minister of 
England.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Mrs. Poyntz comes to Tovm. 

*^ He loves, and is beloved again. 
Oan his soul choose but be at rest ? ** 
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ULL of these high hopes Poyntz arrived in town. 

The first thing he did was to call on Stratford. He 
burst in upon him with a radiant face. "Well, old 
fellow ! I\e been and gone and done it.^' 

" Bin and gone and done what 7 '' asked the other, 
a little drily. 

" I love, and am beloved again, sir. I have told my 
love, and am promised love in return. There \" 

Stratford opened his eyes a little wider than usual, 
somethiDg like a whistle escaped his lips, followed by 
the simple exclamation, " The deuce 1'* Then after a 
moment^s silence, " Who's it to, old boy ?^' 

" Who's it to ? — you cold-blooded beast ! Who can 
it be to but to the dearest girl in the world — Agnes 
Home?" 

"Oh!'' said Stratford. Then seeing Poyntz look 
intensely disgusted at his want of sympathy, 

"Well, old fellow, I wish you every happiness. 
Forgive me if I own I wish it had been Marion." 
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MarioD ? Why ? Marion's very nice, and all 
that; but no more to be compared with my darling 
Agnes than I to Hercules/' 

" Well, perhaps you are right/' said the other. 

There was a pause for a minute, rather a painful 
one. It was broken by Poyntz, who said gravely, 
almost sadly, '^ Well, old fellow, you are the oldest 
friend I have in the world, — I must say I am a little 
disgusted at the way in which you treat the news of 
my intended marriage. I should have thought you 
would have shown, even if you 'did not feel it,. more 
sympathy and kindness." 

He turned to go, Stratford rose and caught him by 
the arm. 

^' My dear fellow, I assure you it wasn't from want 

of feeling ; but you took me by surprise, and " He 

paused a moment. 

'^ And what ?" asked his friend. 

'' Well, if I must say it, I hardly think you're wise 
and prudent, in your position, and with your prospects, 
to marry a girl you know so little about as Miss 
Home. A fortnight ago you didn't know such a per^ 
son existed. You are in total ignorance of her family 
and antecedents \ all we do know is, that she is closely, 
and I can't help fancying somehow mysteriously, con- 
nected with thai; beast Graham Home. I don't know 
why, but I can't bear the fellow." 

*^Well, but I'm not going to marry Aim/" said 
Poyntz, pettishly. " You say mysteriously connected," 
he continued, waxing very wroth ; *' what the devil do 
you mean ?" 

p 2 
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"Now don't get excited^ my dear fellow; I mean 
nothing oflfensive.'^ 

" I don't know what you tneany but you say some 
of the most confoundedly oflFensive things I ever had 
the misfortune to hear. To insinuate that the woman 
I'm going to marry " 

" My dear fellow, I insinuate nothing," interrupted 
Stratford; '^that is to say, nothing in the sense in 
which you take it. I merely mean that Home is 
mixed up in her guardianship and money matters in 
some, odd kind of way, and that really one hardly 
knows the position in which he stands towards 
her." 

"Of course you don't," said Poyntz impatiently; 
"how should you ? You were so taken up with Kate 
Hansford that you cared for nothing else. I haven't 
the smallest doubt that Mr. Hansford, or Mr. Home^ 
or Agnes herself, will explain everything to my entire 
satisfaction, whatever may be the feelings and sus- 
picions of my kind and over-anxious friends." 

He took his hat and left the room abruptly, taking 
no notice of Stratford's calls and entreaties to stay; 
«nd^ half a minute after, that gentleman, looking out 
of the window, saw him jump into a Hansom and drive 
furiously away. 

Stratford stood staring after him Icftig after he had 
disappeared. 

" Going to marry Agnes Home ! " he muttered to 
himself. " Well, there's no doubt she's a most lovely, 
fascinating creature, but there's something about her 
not quite satisfactory — I don't know what it is. There 
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seems to be some mystery between her and that fellow 
Graham Home/' 

At this moment his cogitations were interrupted by 
the club waiter biinging him some letters. One was 
from Kate Hansford (by the way^ I should mention it 
was now a settled thing between her and Harry), and, 
as in duty bound, he gave her letter the preference. It 
was as follows : — 

"My dearest Harry, 

'' I\e got a very nice piece of news for you. Our 
dear Agnes is going to be married to Mr. Poyntz. 
We're all so gladi She told us about it as soon as 
Mr. Poyntz was gone yesterday. It will be very nice 
for her to be settled ; she never has had a home, poor 
girl, except what we have been able to give her. And 
she will be so near us, too, at Woodleigh, Quite be- 
tween ourselves, dear, I think Marion was not quite 
80 well pleased as the rest. I saw her change colour 
when Agnes told us. I do hope she doesn't love Mr. 
Poyntz ; she has never said a word about it to me, and 
you know we never had any secrets from each other. 
Perhaps she saw he liked Agnes, and so kept it to 
herself. This is the only thing that annoys me at all. 
I think I shall have a good talk to Marion. I don't 
believe she and Mn Poyntz would have been suited to 
each other : she's rather a matter-of-fact, straightfor- 
ward creature, and he's a dreamer and a poet. I've 
begun you a pair of braces, dearest, and mean to work 
very hard. I shall expect, when they're done, that you 
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will send me the new songs I want. (Here followed a 
list.) Good-bye, dear Harry, and believe me, 

^^ Ever yours affectionately, 

"Katt. 

'^ F.S. Send me a list of new books that you think I 
ought to read. I think Agnes and I had better be 
married on the same day. Don't you? Good-bye. 
Be a good boy, and donH forget. " K." 

This letter, after a kind of acquiescent grunt, was 
put into his coat-pocket. 

The rest consisted of invitations to balls, and bills, 
which provoked a series of grunts of not quite so 
complimentary a character as that with which Katy^s 
letter had been received. 

The list having been got through, Mr. Stratford 
heaved a deep sigh of relief, and ordered a biscuit and 
a large glass of sherry. 

Having disposed of this moderate, but at the same 
time satisfactory, lunch (I mean satisfactory, because a 
man can look back upon it, and calmly reflect that he 
has done nothing to spoil his dinner), Mr. Stratford 
dressed himself, and, his horses being at the door, 
made several calls in the neighbourhood of Tybumia, 
and thence rode into the park to get a gallop before 
dark, intending to fill up the interval between that 
and an eight-o^clock dinner by playing whist at the 
club. 

It was dusk as he cantered through the posts lead- 
ing to the ride. He was alone, or thought he was, 
and put his horse to a gallop, in order to have the 
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fall benefit of a before-dinner constitutional. As he 
dashed on^ he discerned in the gloom another man^ 
apparently on the same errand as himself^ advancing 
in the opposite direction. The two horsemen rushed 
past each other without apparent recognition^ though 
there was something in the appearance of each which 
induced the other to turn round in the saddle after they 
had passed. 

'^ Surely that was Poyntz/^ said Stratford to him- 
self. " I've half a mind to ride after him and see.*' 
However, he didn% trusting that the man, whoever 
he w:as, might take another turn. 

The fact is, ever since he had received Katy's 
letter, Stratford had been conscious that he had said 
a good deal more about Agnes than even his close and 
intimate friendship with Poyntz warranted him in 
doing. After the warm expressions of satisfaction 
which the letter contained, coming from people who 
had known her from childhood, it was surely unkind 
and ungenerous in him to give utterance to suspicions 
hastily and vaguely formed, — formed merely from a 
chance expression or momentary glance, and to which, 
really, only the rather peculiar and in some respects 
unfortunate position of Miss Home had given rise. 
And this very circumstance — I mean her homeless, 
almost friendless condition — ought to have made him 
the more careful not to say or do anything which 
might possibly have the eflfect of preventing her making 
an advantageous marriage, to which her beauty and 
talents well entitled her. 
* It was not pleasant to think of these things, and 
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Stratford, who was a very good fellow, only thought- 
less and selfish, determined to take the earliest oppor-* 
tunity of setting himself right with Foyntz, and re- 
tracting in the most ample manner everything he had 
9aid in any way reflecting upon Agnes. 

His opportunity was not long wanting. He turned 
and rode back at a slower pace, in order to see, if the 
horseman passed him again, whether it were really 
Poyntz or not. He met him, also riding more slowly. 

There could be no mistake about it this time-^it was 
Foyntz. He checked his horse and greeted him warmly. 
He was not very much surprised when the other, 
touching his hat, said coldly, ''I think, after what 
passed between us to-day, Mr. Stratford, it will be 
more satisfactory to both of us, certainly to me, if our 
intercourse ceases from this time.'' 

Stratford saw it must be now or never. He turned 
his horse, and rode by Poyntz's side, saying, as he laid 
his hand affectionately on his friend's arm, '^ My dear 
fellow, Pm glad to take the earliest opportunity of 
telling you how sorry I am for what I said this 
morning. I assure you I did it thoughtlessly, and I 
hope and trust you will forgive and forget what has 
passed between us. Consider it unsaid, in fact, and let 
us be the same old friends we always have been." 

This was all very well, and Stratford could not have 
said more. But he had wounded Foyntz in his tender- 
est point. In calling in question his choice, he had 
made light of and cast dirt upon the nice discrimi- 
nation of character, and particularly of woman's cha- 
racter, upon which Foyntz greatly valued himself. It 
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-was all the more galling^ too^ because he had himself, 
in his heart of hearts, asked himself restlessly and 
imceasiDgly the same questions^ and harboured the 
fiame damning suspicions that Stratford had blurted 
out. He always strove to crush them almost ere they 
were formed, but the devils would rise up again and 
again. True, the influence of Agnes^ letters, long, 
affectionate, and ladylike, was great and soothing, and 
did more than anything to assuage 
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The festering sore by fancy made." 



But he had never quite succeeded in eradicating the 
evil. He constantly asked himself, " What in the world 
was there against her 7'^ He could find nothing, except 
that his utter ignorance of her past life, other than 
what had been carelessly communicated by her and 
Mr. Hansford, tended to raise doubts and uncertainties 
in his mind, which never ought to have existed there, 
and never would have existed in a man's mind healthily 
constituted and well regulated. 

'' It's my damned suspicious, nervous temperament,'' 
he would often say to himself, as he would wearily 
travel over and over again all his doubts and suspicions. 
'^ It seems to be always my fate to make myself mise- 
Table when there's no occasion for it." All this made 
Stratford's unwarrantable observations the more diffi- 
cult to be got over, and, even if forgiven, to be for-, 
gotten. His reply was, therefore, still cold and 
distant. 

" You know very well, Stratford, that the habits of 
dose intimacy in which we have lived so many years 
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would have warranted you in saying almost anything 
you pleased of me^ and I^m sure I should be the last 
man in the world to take offence at it. But there are 
subjects upon which no friendship^ however intimate, 
could justify your speaking as you did ; and for you, 
without any grounds whatever, to hint at anything 
ambiguous in the position and character of the girl 
Fm going to marry, was really almost unpardon- 
able/' 

" Pray forgive me, Pojnatz ! I acknowledge my 
transgressions, and entreat you to consider it unsaid. 
I have received a letter from Katy this afternoon,'' he 
continued, ^^in which she begs me to be the bearer of 
her very sincere congratulations, and those of her 
father and mother, and speaks in the most affectionate 
terms of Agnes, and suggests that we should both be 
married on the same day." 

He paused for an answer. If it had been light 
enough he would have seen a look of the most radiant 
and intense satisfaction come over and brighten Poyntz's 
face as he spoke the last words. 

He cared little that the marriage had the approba- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Hansford, though, as Agnes' 
oldest and most valued friends, it was, of course, plea- 
sant and desirable. That they should approve of it 
was matter of course. By her marriage Agnes would 
be rescued from a dependent, almost equivocal, position, 
to fill a most desirable place in society. Poyntz's 
standing and prospects were excellent. At his 
mother's death his property, already considerable, 
would be at least doubled. He had besides the good 
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lack to possess two old maiden aunts^ who doated on 
him and were very rich, and so pleasantly rich ! — all 
their property in Consols and New Threes, with the 
exception of the very pretty place down in Devon- 
shire where they lived. Thither Poyntz used regu- 
larly to go for a month every year, to eat Devon- 
shire cream, catch trout, and make love to the dairy- 
maids and farmers^ daughters who abounded in that 
pleasant region. These foolish virgins were delighted 
at the opportunity for a flirtation with a swell from 
town, to the intense disgust of the unfortunate rus- 
tics to whom they were all smiles at other seasons, 
but who now were completely 'sat upon^ by the 
superb Mr. Poyntz, with his poetry and sentiment, 
which was liked all the better for not being under- 
stood, and who, by this and other wicked arts, pos- 
sessed himself, to the fullest extent, of their affec- 
tions. 

The only things that were in the slightest degree a 
bore were, the having occasionally to sit bodkin between 
his respected relations, to make formal calls upon the 
neighbouring gentry, in the high yellow chariot in 
which they regularly took a drive every day of their 
lives except Sundays, and to dine at the unearthly 
hour of five. But even this latter infliction had its 
advantages ; for it was very pleasant to stroll by the 
river^s side with one of the * foolish virgins ' aforesaid 
in the long summer evenings, while his aunts took a nap, 
each with a cambric handkerchief over her dear old 
face to keep off the flies, till it was time for tea and 
the nocturnal rubber^ at which the parson regularly 
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made a fourth^ and then stayed to read prayers and have 
a little bit of supper^ and a glass of something hot 
afterwards. 

But to return from this little digression about 
the old ladies to the reason for Foyntz^s satisfaction. 
It was on account of the offer just made^ that his 
marriage and Stratford's should take place on the 
same day. The result would be that Agnes would be 
married fix)m Mr. Hansford's house, given away by 
him as her father's oldest friend, instead of by that 
detestable Graham Home. 

How different from a wedding at a London hotel, 
which was really the only other alternative, with 
no one to be with her except Home and the old 
woman who lived by the sea-shore, abd who really 
appeared to be the only other friend in the world that 
Agnes had ! The whole thing would now be so re- 
spectable that, by making the most of it, he could 
almost represent Agnes to his mother and aunts as 
Mr. Hansford's adopted daughter, and so get over, in 
a great measure, the somewhat mysterious and uncom- 
fortable nature of her position. 

His coldness, therefore, vanished as he replied, 
" How very kind ! Pray thank them all, my dear 
fellow, in mine and Agnes' name. It is the very thing 
I could have wished, for Agnes, poor girl, has really no 
other friends." 

" Well, old boy ! " said Stratford, on his part much 
relieved at the amicable termination of what might 
otherwise have been a somewhat unpleasant inter- 
view, " I must go now. Come and dine with me at 
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the club to-morrow at seven, and well talk matters 



over/' 



" Thanks I I will/' and so they parted. 

Poyntz, who did not happen to have any dinner 
engagement, went quietly to the club, dined luxuri- 
ously, and ordered a bottle of claret afterwards to 
celebrate the. good news of the double marriage. 

He afterwards settled himself quietly down in the 
library to write a very long letter to Agnes, who was 
by this time returned to her farmhouse by the sea. 
The main object of his letter was to tell her that his 
mother, whom he had informed of his intended mar- 
riage, had determined to come up to town for a few 
months, and wished Agnes to do likewise, in order 
that her future daughter-in-law and she might become 
acquainted. Poyntz added that he had that very day 
engaged rooms for them at Thomas's, and arranged to 
meet her at the station one day in the following 
week. He afterwards wrote to his mother to the same 
eflfect. 

All this was very pleasant; and when the two 
letters had been despatched, Poyntz leant back in 
'his easy-chair in z,* most enviable frame of mind. 
He had just drunk enough claret to make him 
sentimental, and ^Without thee heaven were but 
a wild,' was murmured as he composed himself to 
sleep. 

He awoke full of good and virtuous resolutions. 
The four or five months which must elapse before his 
marriage should be well and profitably spent. He 
was 80 disgusted with the very idle, useless life he had 
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been leading for the last ten years^ that he determined 
to begin to work.- 

^' IVe a deuced good mind to write a book/' he said 
to himself several times. 

The only drawback to such a proceeding was, that 
he hadn't the slightest idea what to write about; 
and though generally well read and well informed^ his 
knowledge was too superficial and desultory to be 
really of much use to him. 

He took it into his head that he would write a novel 
in monthly parts^ after the example of those illustrious 
men^ Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray ; but the end of 
it was^ that after wasting a good many quires of paper 
he gave up the attempt. 

Then it occurred to him that, if he was to do any 
good in Parliament, it might possibly be desirable that 
he should know something about the laws and consti- 
tution of his country. With this view he breakfasted 
one morning at the club, in order that he might go 
into the library afterwards and begin " Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History.'' But his reading soon came to 
an untimely end: — ^first one, then another of his friends, 
dropped in ; then there were the papers ; then an elderly^ 
gentleman, who was dyspeptic, as all elderly gentlemen 
are or ought to be at sixty, entered into an elaborate 
disquisition on the immense advantage of riding in 
the morning, which so weighed upon Poyntz (who was 
deeply impressed with the idea that a man who cpn- 
' templates committing matrimony should be in a high 
state of physical as well as moral health) that he sent 
for his horse, postponing Hallam and the Constita- 
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tion to a more convenient season. Then he affected 
the society of some artistic friends of his, — men of a 
Prse-Raphaelite turn of mind : excellent fellows, who, 
if they had a fault, were a little too much given to 
self-praise, and talked a little too much about work, 
earnestness (with a long-drawn utterance of the first 
syllable), and such like. But he soon got tired of 
hearing them laud and magnify their own handiwork 
to the utter exclusion and condemnation of everybody 
else in the world, and devote to the last circle of the 
Inferno anybody and everybody who was so unfor- 
tunate as not to think and do exactly as they did. 

But amongst all his plans, formed only to be laid 
aside, there were two which he steadily kept in view, 
and very strange ones they were — ^viz. to draw his 
own marriage settlement, and to investigate the title 
and complete the purchase of Woodleigh. 

I think it has been mentioned before, that ever 
since he was called to the bar he had had his chambers 
and his clerk, and the only thing wanting was busi* 
ness. This, however, kept away with the most perti- 
nacious regularity. All his friends, and he had 
'several amongst leading solicitors, were under the 
impression that he was so rich a man as not to care 
about business, and therefore never gave him any. 

The first part of their impression was correct ; the 
second wasn^t. Poyntz would have been very glad 
.to have had something to do, and would probably 
have done it well, principally on account of his own 
self-love and horror of failure, always strong within 
him. However, as it^s always difficult to remove im- 
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pressions from men^s minds, especially lawyers*, he 
never got any briefs or abstracts of title, and at 
length ceased to think about them. 

When Poyntz communicated this strange freak to 
his family solicitor, that gentleman opened his eyes in 
astonishment, and urged him to give up the idea, 
telling him that though he might be perfectly compe- 
tent to investigate and advise on titles on behalf of 
-other people, and even to draw their marriage settle- 
ments, he was sure to overlook something important 
where his own interests were concerned. 

*' No man should ever be his own lawyer any more 
than his own doctor,** he said, and began to tell him 
anecdotes of men who, in doing so, had bequeathed 
chancery suits and all sorts of other dreadful things 
to their descendants. 

But it was of no use, and Poyntz cut him short by 
requesting him to write to Colonel 6rant*8 solicitors for 
the abstracts of title, and then to send them to him. 
" With regard to the settlement,** he said, " I will 
prepare that. My intention is to settle £400 a year 
on Miss Home, in the event of her surviving me, and 
everything else upon myself and children.** 

" Has Miss Home any property of her own ?** asked 
the lawyer. 

" That*s really more than I can tell you* She don*t 
seem to know herself. She told me, in reply to my 
question on l!he subject, that she received something 
twice a year from her relative, Mr. Graham Home; 
not always of the same amount, but never exceeding 
£50 a year at the most. I asked that gentleman from 
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whence it was derived, and desired that it might be 
settled, and asked if he employed any solicitors, for per- 
haps the proper thing would be for me to communi- 
cate with them. He said he hadnH any, and didn't 
wish to have anyj adding, with an expression by po 
means complimentary to your profession, that 'he 
should prefer my consulting my own/ With regard 
to the property, he said, ' There is a small estate in the 
Highlands belonging to her ^nd me, in equal moieties. 
But it's a wretched concern, sometimes producing 
£100 a year, sometimes half that sum, sometimes 
Nothing;* adding, ' I believe there's some confounded 
botheration about the title, and the expense of poking 
it out and bringing it into settlement would be more 
than it's worth.' 

" I was quite satisfied with this explanation," con- 
tinued Poyntz; *'and, therefore, there will be no 
settlement on Miss Home's side." 

" It would be proper," suggested the lawyer, '* that 
some friend of Miss Home's should see the settlement 
you propose to make." 

" Oh, by all means ; send the draft', when you get 
it from me, to Mr. Graham Home, and he can consult 
anybody he pleases about it;" and with this under- 
standing they parted. 

It had been a matter of some anxiety to Foyntz as 
to. how his mother would like Agnes. Mrs. Poyntz 
was a proud woman, passionately attached to her son, 
and, having (I'm sure I don't know why, except that 
she was his mother) a most exalted opinion of his 
talents and position, considered that there Was no 
woman in the world good enough for him. When 
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Poyntz had written to her to annoimce his intended 
marriage, she was disposed to be a Uttle indignant 
that her darling boy should have engaged himself to a 
woman she had never seen or heard of, and who, 
though the writer was of course eloquent upon the 
subject of her beauty and accomplishments, she con- 
sidered by no means in a position to be her daughter- 
in-law. 

It is true that her son, knowing his mother's weak- 
ness about birth and blood, had written her a long 
letter, telling her all he had heard from Mr. Hansford, 
and perhaps a little more, upon the subject of Agnes' 
illustrious descent, laying great stress upon the anti- 
quity of her family, *' one of the oldest in the High- 
lands,'^ he said; had talked about an old sword and 
helmet that Agnes had told him she had somewhere^ 
and which belonged to her ancestors, who fought at 
Bannockbum ; and, in short, made the most of it. He 
was duly pathetic in speaking of his darling's uupro- 
tected position — left an orphan from her earliest youth 
— with no relations in the world, and ended by express- 
ing his earnest hope and prayer that his dear mother 
would, for his sake, love and cherish the wife he had 
chosen. 

This charming epistle, which positively occupied 
four sheets of the club note-paper, had an immense 
effect on the old lady. She read it again and again ; 
so often, indeed, that the most eloquent and glowing 
passages became so impressed upon her memory that 
she used to repeat them for the edification of the 
various elderly young ladies she was in the habit of 
meeting at the Bath card parties, who thought them 
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beautifal^ of coarse^ and grieved that such a chann- 
ing young man should be removed from the matri- 
monial market. 

She was very glad too— though she would have liked^ 
to use a vulgar expression^ to have had a finger in the 
pie — that her Stephen should be settled. 

She had heard flying rumiours as to his manner of 
life for some years past^ which had given her oc- 
casional disquiet. 

*' It might have been a great deal worse. Pm sure, 
when one hears of the dreadful things young men do 
now-a-days,^^ she would say, in talking over the matter 
with old General Bilious during the pauses of a rubber, 
" marryiug women whose antecedents make one 
shudder to think of —I really think, on the whole, 
Fve great reason to be thankful. You know young 
Oreenhead, General,^' she continued, ''a young man 
with a property worth £2000 a year. I heard the 
other day that he had done some silly thing of that 
kind.^^ 

*' Grod bless my soul V^ gasped out the General, " you 
surprise me. Why, I knew his father well. Dreadful 
indeed ! Well, now I think of it, I havenH heard of 
the fellow for some time. Dear ! dear ! dear I dear ! 
Pray, what's become of him ? '^ 

" Gone to Florence,^' said Mrs. Poyntz, " and there 
he must stay; it's quite impossible he can ever get 
into society here. And there is his nice place in Hamp- 
shire empty and going to ruin ; and what'll be the end 
of it ? Why, they'll be cat and dog in six months." 

" No doubt, ma'am^ no doubt/' replied her confidant; 
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and then he went off into a succession of dear-dears, 
and God bless my souls ! from which it was utterly 
impossible to rouse him. 

Poyntz had arranged that his mother should come 
to London, and, when she was comfortably settled, 
should herself write to Agnes to join her. Accordingly, 
he met her at the Great Western station, to superin- 
tend the disembarkation of her carriage and horses, 
and the mountainous pile of boxes of all descriptions 
that contained such of her '^ things'^ as a three months' 
visit to town rendered necessary. 

Foyntz had not seen his mother for some months. 
He had intended going down to her after leaving Mr. 
Hansford^s, but various circumstances had conspired 
to prevent his doing so. He thought, as he welcomed 
her with more than his usual warmth of affection, that 
she looked fatigued and anxious, and he eagerly asked 
her if she had not been quite well. 

"Yes, my dear boy, very well; but the news of 
your engagement has been in my mind day and night, 
and I can^t help being a little nervous and anxious. 
You know Fve nobody in the world to care about but 
you, and that you should make a desirable and happy 
marriage has been my wish and prayer for years past. 
God grant it may be so/' 

She spoke more gravely and earnestly than usual, 
and her voice trembled as she uttered the last words. 

Foyntz felt an odd kind of pang shoot through him 
as he answered, "My dear mother, Fm quite sure 
you've only to see Agnes, and you will be quite satis- 
^ed that I have chosen wisely and well.^ 
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''You must think me gifted with rare powers of 
penetration^ my dear boy/' answered the lady, '^ if Fm 
to find this out at sight. IVe no doubt, after I've 
been a day or two in her company, that I shall come 
to that conclusion. But here we are — ^what a very 
comfortable-looking house ! So much nicer than the 
last place I stayed at when I was in town two years 
ago ! I'm really quite charmed with it." 

Mrs. Poyntz's admiration by no means lessened on 
arriving at her rooms, — a very nice drawing-room, with 
bedrooms for the ladies en suite. 

There's been a great deal of abuse lately expended 
upon English hotels. But, after all, there are few 
more comfortable domiciles in the world than a first- 
rate London house. You certainly pay enormously, 
but that is not unreasonable. Everything is dear in 
London in the season, and why should hotels be the 
exception ? 

" Of course you're going to dine with me to-day, 
Stephen ?/' said his mother, as she seated herself after 
a hasty glance round the rooms. 

" Certainly, my dear mother ; I gave up an engage- 
ment of long standing on purpose to have that plea- 
sure. And what's more, I've ordered savoury meat 
such as you love, — ^in other words, a very nice little 
dinner for two." 

"Ah!" said his mother, laughing, "I know you 
aspire to a reputation. I dare say I shall be satis- 
fied." 

" I shall think you very hard to please if you're 
not," returned her son. " I understand the cook is 
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without reproach^ and he and I had some conversation 
about it this morning. And now good-bye till half- 
past seven.'* 

"And so youVe agreed to buy Woodleigh?'* said 
his mother^ as she and her son were seated tSte-a-tSte 
after dinner. 

^* I have, indeed ! '' he replied, and then added with 
a slight touch of bumptiousness, " You see, my dear 
mother, we must live somewhere. Agnes seems to 
like it, and I don't think, upon the whole, we could do 
better/' 

"As far as -I'm concerned, said Mrs. Poyntz, "you 
can't do better than please yourselves ; and in doing 
that you'll please me. By the bye, now I think of it. 
Colonel Grant and I were old friends many years ago ; 
I knew him before I was married : in fact, I rather 
think," she added, laughing, " he was an old flame of 
mine, but T lost sight of him after my marriage. He 
left England, and we have never renewed the acquaint- 
ance. It is curious that we should be thrown together 
again, as it were, by his selling his place to you. And 
talking of the colonel reminds me to ask you about 
the Hansfords. Forgive me, my dear boy, if I say 
that when I heard you were going to stay with them, 
I was quite in hopes that you and one of those girls 
would have taken a fancy to each other. Mr. Hansford 
is a man of high standing and very good fortune; in 
fact, it would have been just the very thing.'' But 
seeing her son's look of annoyance, she hastily added, 
"But I've no doubt in the world, my dear, you've 
chosen wisely and well. I'm sure I'm the last person 
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to advocate a match from interested motives^ and I 
know young men can^t be expected to fall in love with 
just those their mothers wish them to do/^ 

'^ Curious/' thought Poyntz, " that my mother and 
Stratford should express the same feeling. And yet 
I don't know. There's no doubt one of the Hansford 
girls would have been a better match as far as worldly 
advantages go; but even if I didn't love Agnes so 
dearly, Stratford has booked the best of them. I 
don't think Marion's much in her." 

His thoughts were broken by his mother's question, 
"Don't the Hansfords think of coming to town ?" 

"I believe they do/' he replied. *'You know 
Katy's going to be married in the summer, and of 
course there's all sorts of preparations to make ; so I 
understand Mr. Hansford's going to take a furnished 
house for three months and bring up his establishment, 
which I'm very glad of, as he gives the best dinners of 
any man I know." 

"Does he?" said his mother, and then added 
thoughtfully, " Be sure you tell me as soon as they 
come, as I must call on them." 

" By the bye," said Poyntz, brightening up, " I 
haven't told you of the Hansfords' very kind proposal, 
that Agnes and Katy should be married on the same 
day." 

"No — indeed, that is kind!" said Mrs. Poyntz. 
" You say Agnes has no relations, so that otherwise 
it might have been rather awkward." 

"No, none 'whatever, except one man, a sort of 
cousin, whom I've no sort of affection for." 
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"Well, I shall write to her to-morrow to tell her to 
come up at once/' 

" Thanks, my dear mother; and now good night ! *' 

Poyntz strolled down towards the club, full of bright 
thoughts and high hopes. 

His mother wrote to Agnes as she had promised, 
and the following day brought her reply, gratefully 
accepting the invitation. She also wrote to her lover, 
saying what train she should come by, and begging 
him to meet her. Mrs. Foyntz was delighted with 
Agnes's letter, " so well expressed, so affectionate and 
ladylike,^' she said; '^Fm sure I shall like her.'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Doubts and Fears. 

•* In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and nnfaith can ne'er be equal powers i 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. . 

It is the little rift Vithin the lute 

That by-and-by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all.' 
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OTWITHSTANDING Poyntz's impatience to see 
Agnes^ he contrived, like all idle men, to be careful 
and troubled about so many things, that the train had 
arrived at its destination some minutes before him; 
and his first sight of Agnes was in the midst of a 
heap of people all calling out for their luggage at 
once. 

" My darling girl,^' he said, " I^m sorry I^m late. 
Never mind your luggage. My mother^s carriage 
is here; her man will look after it for you. Come 
along.'' 

He hurried her away, much to the disgust of a very 
heavy swell who was lounging about on the platform, 
and who, attracted by the sight of such a very hand- 
some woman, apparently alone, was about to offer his 
services when Poyntz came up. 

^'Welcome to London, dearest V^ he said when they 
were comfortably seated in the carriage. *' My mother 
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is impatient to see yon^ and wanted to come herself to 
the station, but I wouldn^t let her, partly because her 
carriage doesn^t hold three, and I wanted a little talk 
with you first, and partly because I thought you might 
both be a little agitated, and anything like a scene 
on the platform of a railway station is to be 
avoided/' 

"You are always thoughtful and kind, dearest,*' 
said Agnes. "But pray tell me something about 
your mother; I always like to be prepared for people, 
particularly those to whom I wish to behave my 
best/' 

" I really don't know that my mother has any pecu« 
liarities," he replied. " A little proud, perhaps, ex- 
clusive, and that sort of thing; people get so by 
living in a country town where everybody is in sets. 
But she is a dear kind qreature, and were you not so 
loveable, for your own sake, darling, Pm sure she'd 
love you for mine ; for it is one of her little weak- 
nesses to entertain a most extravagant affection for 
her son, and to fancy that he can do no wrong." 

"Very weak indeed," said Agnes, laughing. 
" However, I shall soon undeceive her by telling 
her " 

She was stopped in the mode generally adopted 
by men under similar circumstances, and by this time 
the carriage was at Thomas's door. 

Agnes would have liked to have prepared herself for 
her all-important interview by a change of raiment, for 
she felt that a long dusty journey in a railway carriage 
)iad not improved her appearance. She was under 
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the disagreeable impression^ too^ that herfiace was very 
dirty^ and conscious that a London black of the largest 
si^e had lodged on the side of her very pretty little nose. 
In her hurry to wipe it off on the stairs, she improved 
matters by turning the star into a comet with a beauti- 
ful tail of smudge. But there was no time to think 
about it, for they were by this time in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Foyntz came to meet her, and took both 
her hands in hers. 

Her son eagerly watched his mother to see the im- 
pression the first sight of Agnes would produce. He 
saw, or fancied he saw, a slight shade of disappoint- 
ment flit across her face ; but if this were so, nothing 
could be more graceful and affectionate than the 
welcome she bestowed on her son's future wife. She 
kissed her more than once, and in a few well-chosen 
words told her how pleased she was that they were to 
be so nearly and dearly connected. ''And believe 
me, Agnes,'' she said, '' that as I love that boy there 
better than anything else in the world, you may be 
sure that it was a matter of solemn, almost painful 
anxiety to me, that the woman he had chosen should 
be one who would never cause him for one moment 
to regret that choice." 

Foyntz gazed anxiously at Agnes. She trembled 
and grew white as his mother spoke these last words. 
' Very desirous of avoiding a scene, he eagerly inter- 
posed. ''Dear mother, Agnes has had a long and 
fatiguing journey ; do, pray, let her go into her own 
voom. I'm sure she wants rest." 

Oh, how gratefully she turned to him as his mother 
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williDgly acceded to his suggestion^ saying as they 
parted^ " I will send my own maid to you^ my dear 
girl; and^ remember, dinner will be ready in an 
hour/* 

At the end of that time Agnes reappeared in the 
drawing-room — and how changed! Mrs. Poyntz 
looked hard at her, almost doubting whether the 
graceful woman whom she now saw^ was one . with 
the weary traveller from whom she had so recently 
parted. 

People may talk as they like about ^beauty un- 
adorned,* &c., but I say, and appeal to the ladies 
themselves, whether the fairest amongst them has 
not her times of looking well and looking ill — 
times and seasons when good-natured friends, espe- 
dally of her own dear sex, will say, " I declare she 
looked quite plain to-day/* So it was with Agnes. 
She came in weaiy, heated, and dusty, with the great 
ugly black I have mentioned above clinging to her, 
and certainly afforded a striking contrast to the lady 
who, refreshed with the bath and dressed to perfection, 
appeared in rather more than an hour afterwards. 

Mrs. Foyntz was delighted with her, and did not 
conceal her admiration ; and then her manner was so 
graceful and lady-like, perfectly removed from the 
'bread-and-butter shyness* of a girl in her teens, 
and at the same time so quiet and gentle. 'Agnes 
was (I hope she won*t be angry with me for telling 
it) five-and-twenty ; and her manner was quite that 
of a woman of that age — calm, self-possessed, and 
Composed. 
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'* Well, what sort of a journey did you have^ 
Agues V^ asked Mrs. Foyntz^ as they were seated at 
dinner. 

^'Tolerably pleasant/' she replied^ '* except the 
dust and the company. Our carriage was full, and 
during the five hours our journey lasted, nobody ex- 
changed a single word except the gentleman who sat 
opposite to me, who asked me if I had any objection 
to having the window up, to which, as the others were 
closed, I told him I had ; whereupon he waxed very 
sulky, and every time I looked up from my book I 
caught his eye fixed upon me, which, when it lasts five 
hours, is not a very pleasant thing. Oh ! and I must 
tell you another thing,'' she continued, laughing. 
'^ You must know that old Susan (the old woman I 
live with," she said, turning to Mrs. Foyutz in expla<» 
nation) '^is under an impression, which it is utterly 
impossible to remove, that everybody who is going on 
a journey must necessarily want to pass the entire time 
in eating ; so, in spite of my earnest elitreaties to be 
allowed to take only a biscuit or a piece of cake to eat 
in the carriage, she would insist on my carrying an 
enormous packet of sandwiches which took her the 
whole morning to cut, another equally large packet 
of tarts, and a great physic-bottle full of currant 
wine." 

*' Good heavens ! you didn't drink it, I hope ? " cried 
Poyntz, in afiected alarm ; ^^ let me send for a doctor 
at once." 

'* No occasion," Agnes continued, " for I dropped 
it out of the window at the earliest possible moment. 
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But have the kindness not to interrupt my story in 
that ridiculous manner^ sir. Well, what with the 
sandwiches, tarts, and wine, besides the innumerable 
other things that she stuffed into my bag at the last 
moment, and which she was sure I must want, I was 
tolerably embarrassed. However, about two I began 
to be hungry, and consequently to reflect with some 
t»tisfaction upon the ample means I possessed of satis* 
fying my appetite ; so I quietly, and stealthily (for I 
don't like eating in a railway carriage, particularly 
when there's a man sitting opposite who employs 
his time in watching everything you do), I quietly 
and stealthily drew out a sandwich. Judge of my 
horror when, at the first attempt to eat a mouthful, the 
Wretched thing came to pieces, leaving a great hideous 
piece of meat hanging out of my mouth, and the 
bread in my fingers. I have made a vow never to eat 
& sandwich again. I lost my presence of mind, 
dropped my basket, and all the tarts went rolling 
about the floor of the railway carriage, mingled with 
the ruins of the sandwiches that had shared in the 
catastrophe.*' 

Vojalz and his mother burst out laughing. ^^*Can 
you conceive anything more provoking ?'' Agnes con- 
tinued. ^^ In the first place I was starving in the 
midst of plenty, for I was so disgusted with my sand- 
wiches, which had been the cause of it all, that I 
threw them out of the window, for which act of 
violence I was stared at for at least half an hour. 
And then how humiliating to have to stoop to gather 
up the fragm^ts of the tarts, and murmur a sort of 
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half apology for my carelessness ! These^ in tum^ 
followed the sandwiches^ and I had the pleasure of 
fancying what a dreadfully greedy creature they must 
have thought me for taking such a load of provisions 
with me. Altogether^ I was never so glad in my life 
as when our journey came to an end^ and I parted 
from my companions, devoutly hoping never to see 
any of them again/' 

Poyntz had very providently hired a piano for 
Agnes, and in the evening proposed some music. He 
knew his mother liked it when it was really good, and 
he was quite sure that such singing as she would hear 
would reconcile her even to the loss of her whist* 

Agnes sang with all her usual taste and feeling, and 
Us the old lady bent forward to listen to the siren's 
voice, the tears came into her eyes — tears of joy and 
thankfulness that her son's wife would really be a 
blessing to him, and would render the rest of her life 
happy in seeing him so. 

'^Well, mother!" said Pojmtz, as soon as Agnes 
had retired, which she did early, pleading weariness ; 
" well, mother ! isn't she a darling girl ?" 

'^ She is everything I could wish, my dear boy. I 
am quite satisfied. I had really no idea she was so 
beautiful and accomplished I Her singing is delight- 
ful !" 

Her son's face flushed with pleasure. After a 
moment's pause, he said, ^^ She has led such a strange, 
wild kind of life, poor girl, with no settled home, no 
relations, and very few friends, that, had it not been 
bom in her, she could never have learnt to be as she is. 
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"Well, well! just as you like/' said his mother; 
'^you know him better than I do. I'm sure I don't 
want him to come if you don't like him." 

" By the bye, my dear mother^ I was thinking to- 
day as I was going to meet Agnes, that now's the time 
for her to buy all her things; and there's only one 
little obstacle in the way, and that is that I don't 
think she's got any money. She hinted, poor thing, 
in one of her letters that she feared she should com^ 
to me very portionless, even as regards those things 
which all girls are expected to have provided for them 
by their family, even when they've no fortunes ; and 
she went on to say that old Susan would have done 
something for her, but she has been assisting that 
confounded Graham, who has been more than usually 
hard-up lately." 

Mrs. Poyntz's mouth assumed the shape of a round 
on hearing these tidings. She didn't care so much 
for Agnes' want of fortui^e ; but somehow she didn't 
like the idea of supplying her trousseau : it would be 
odd and unusual. 

. " Well I I should have thought," she said, after » 
little pause, "she might have saved enough to buy 
herself the few things she wants. She has some sort 
of an income, you say ?" 

"Nothing on which she can cpunt with any cer- 
tainty," he replied. " Her cousin has it all in his 
own power, and if he's in want of money it's not 
likely there'll be much left for her. JIo, mother, she 
shall owe everything to me, I've got plenty for 
both of us." 
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His mother didn^t look satisfied. '^There's some 
mystery about that girl, Stephen/' she said, " which I 
should very much like to clear up. You wrote me 
i^hen you were staying with the H^sfords' that she 
was very odd at times, alternately excited and de* 
pressed, as if there was something on her mind. 
Whatever it is, she ought to be candid with you.'' 

*^My dear mother," he replied, ^^Fm not at all 
sure you're right. Everybody has their secret. Do 
you suppose I should like Agnes to know everything 
I have done since I was a schoolboy? I'm afraid 
she'd have a very bad opinion of me if she did." 

** There's a considerable difference between women 
and men, Stephen," replied his mother; '^ I don't think 
there should be anything in the life of my daughter- 
in-law that might not be proclaimed at Charing 
Cross." 

" Well, well, perhaps you're right, mother," he re- 
plied a little impatiently, and then abruptly changing 
the subject. '^ Do you know the Hansfords come to 
town the day after to-morrow 7 I saw Stratford to-day^ 
and he told me so." 

"Where are they going to stay ?" asked his mother. 

^* They've got a furnished house in Hill Street for 
three months ; so I suppose we shall see a good deal 
of them. We must call on them directly, and I 
should like you to come too." 

'^ Certainly, my dear,— certainly ; and now it's time 
for you to go. We shall see you to breakfast to- 
morrow ? Good night I" 

'^ It certainly happens very fortunately, the Hans- 
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fords^ coming to town just now. It will so entirely 
relieve Agnes from any embarrassment she might 
otherwise have felt in having no companion but my 
mother^ who, though the best and kindest cre^iture in 
the world, might not have suited Agnes to be with 
entirely. And then to be married with Katy ! *^ Such 
were the substance of Poyntz^s cogitations as he 
strolled towards his chambers. 

He was in capital spirits. The cool moonlight air 
rather added to his light-heartedness. He fancied he 
was now about to begin to live. He had been moon- 
ing and dreaming away his life for the last ten years, 
bat now he felt as if life was to be real and earnest. 
There was something, in his then frame of mind, view- 
ing everything through a rose-coloured medium, even 
additionally delightful in the helpless, dependent posi- 
tion of Agnes — something in her very helplessness and 
dependence which would cause her, he thought, to 
lean only i^pon him, and, in so leaning, find joy and 
peace for ever. 

On awaking the next morning from this beautiful 
vision to the realities of 'life, the first thing that 
greeted him after breakfast was the very voluminous 
abstract of Colonel Grant's title to the Woodleigh 
estate. He at first regarded it with something like 
dismay, but reflecting that it would be a capital oppor- 
tunity of displaying his newly-acquired earnestness 
and desire to work, he determined tp sit down to it 
(Steadily and perseveringly. He did so, and after he 
tad been at it for a couple of hours actually began to 
like it and take an interest in his work ; — another hour 
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elapsed when Us clerk brought him a brief in a heavy 
and important petition. It came from his own soli- 
citors^ who^ seeing his anxiety to work^ determined to 
gratify him. 

Poyntz was delighted. ^' Agnes shall see me in my 
wig and gown/' bethought to himself. "It will, of 
course, be proper that she should see the Court of 
Chancery, as she is to have a barrister for her hus- 
band ; and what a capital opportimity of showing it 
her!'' 

' There was another reason too why he was glad to 
have some real work to do at this time. Agnes being 
in town and so near him, it would have been, had he 
been quite an idle man, an irrresistible temptation to 
be with her all day, and he had the good taste and 
good sense to feel and know, ardent lover as he was, 
that an engaged man canH make a greater mistake 
than to be hanging about the object of his affections 
from morning till night. It's bad for her and bad for 
him. Ten to one they get mutually bored with each 
other, and begin to quarrel by way of a change ; or 
else they are so demonstrative in their affection a9 
to be a nuisance to everybody about them. 

Make a point, my dear friend (this is not addressed 
to anybody in particular, but to any one about to enter 
the holy estate) — make a point of never coming near 
the lady of your love till lunch-time. Let her have 
her morning to herself, and you have yours: it is 
healthful for both of you, and really much pleasanter j 
then arrange the afternoon's ride and other amuse^ 
ments if you like, you'll both meet with greater 
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pleasure after the brief absence. A man can^t be 
always Iqye-making^ any more than he can be always 
eating strawberries and cream, or drinking champagne 
— such amusements, though pleasant in moderation, 
are apt to cloy, and become positively nauseous if per- 
sisted in. 

These remarks as to the desirableness of occasional 
absence apply still more forcibly to the piarried than 
to the engaged estate. 

After Poyntz's three hours^ work, it was a very plea- 
sant thing to walk down to Thomases to lunch, really 
feeling that he had spent his morning profitably an 
well as pleasantly. Before leaving his chambers, this 
generous man had drawn a cheque for £200, intending 
to give it to Agnes, in order that she might be under 
no embarrassment during the next six weeks of shop- 
ping. This was really kind. He saw his mother 
-didn't like the idea of fitting out her daughter-in-law, 
and his intention was to make it appear that the money 
really belonged to Agnes, and liad been given him by 
Graham Home for her use. 

FuU of these kind and generous thoughts he reached 
his mother's hotel. Agnes had that morning received 
a long letter from Katy, in which she told her they 
were coming to town on the following day; hoped 
they should see an immense deal of each other— and 
all that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Poyntz went up stairs after lunch to put her 
things on. Agnes lingered behind for a moment. 
Poyntz seized the opportunity of putting the cheque 
into her hand. 
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"This for me, dearest!^' she said. "Where did 
it come from? I never was so rich in my life 
before! ^' 

He stammered as he replied, " It's some money of 
yours, Agnes V^ 

" Money of mine ; no, surely it's some mistake/' 

" Well, dearest ! I want it to appear to be yours, 
at all events. All I have will soon be yours in deed 
and in truth, and it's therefore only anticipating a 
Uttle." 

The tears came into her eyes. *' How very generous 
and kind!" she said; ^'how shall I ever thank you 
enough 7 and, to tell you the truth, dearest, I was a 
little embarrassed. Your mother takes me with her 
to all the shops, and, of course, expects me to buy all 
-sorts of things I want; and I must confess I was 
looking forward with shame to have to admit my 
poverty to her, though from you 1 have no c(Hiceal- 
ments." A slight flush came over her cheek as she 
spoke these last words. It was unnoticed, however, 
and she left him to dress. 

Shopping is a weariness and painfulness to man, 
«ven when partaken of in the society of the woman he 
loves. 

It can hardly be wondered at then, that Poyntz 
was supremely bored while his mother and Agne^ 
were considering qualities, textures, and colours in the 
various shops to which they made pilgrimages. 

He very soon gave it up, much to the relief of both 
sides, for ladies, when they have coaxed a man out of 
the money they require, much prefer his room to hia 
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company in t&e places where that money is to be spent. 
He is always fidgeting about^ anxious to be gone^ or 
else unduly attracted by the bright eyes and graceful 
figures of the ^ young ladies ' whose business it is to 
exhibit their bonnets and themselves to the greatest 
advantage. Not that Poyntz was disloyal^ or dreamed 
of being so, to the lady of his love, but I don't 
know how it is, the eye of a man who has been 
long ' unattached/ gazes somewhat too frequently, and 
lingers too long, on beauty wherever he meets it, 
forgetful, at the moment, of her who stands impa- 
tiently by, thinking that she, and she alone, should 
enchain it. 

Thus it happened that these shopping expeditions, 
and they were many and long, were undertaken by 
Agnes and Mrs. Poyntz alone, the gentleman very 
wisely choosing to follow his own devices. The only 
exception to this rule was, when jewellers' shops were 
to be visited; there, as he considered his taste un- 
deniable in the choice of rings and bracelets, he always 
made a point of accompanying them. 

It was on one of these expeditions — to Hancock's, I 
think — that Agnes was excessively struck with a locket 
that was lying on the counter; she eagerly expressed 
her admiration of it, and called to Stephen to admire 
it, no doubt in the hoj)e and expectation that he would 
at once make it hers. ^^The locket is not for sale, 
-ma'am," said the shopman, **it was left here by a 
lady yesterday to be repaired. You will observe one 
of the diamonds is missing." 
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Poyntz had by this time turned to look. 

"By Jove!^' said he, unguardedly; "that's the 

locket I gave '^ He stopped, remembering that 

he had said too much. 

"You were going to say to whom you gave it,'' 
said Agnes gently. 

" Nobody that can be of the slightest interest to 
you ! " he said, a little coldly, thinking, perhaps, the 
question hardly warranted. 

Agnes' lip trembled as she said, "Perhaps the 
person to whom you gave it may not interest me, but 
everything that the giver does interests me deeply. 
But I will not press you further." She turned away, 
And began to admire some bracelets. Poyntz came to 
her gently, took up the handsomest, and clasped it on 
her wrist. Agnes was moved at his kindness and 
generosity, and, though she said nothing then, rewarded 
him by a look, that perhaps was more expressive than 
anything she could have said. 

He put the ladies into the carriage, and, having 
promised his mother to join them at dinner, strolled 
towards the club to see the evening papers, and 
dress. 

" Shall I tell Agnes the story of the locket? she will 
never be easy till I do. I must either tell her the 
real story or invent one, and I was never very good at 
invention. One must be a woman for that. But, after 
all, there is nothing veiy dreadful in it — a mere flirta* 
tion with an opera dancer, lasting for three months, 
then parted." (Our dear Poyntz did not admit, even 
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to himself^ the true termination of the story^ which 
was^ that the fair lady in question threw him over for 
a richer lover — but let that pass.) ^^ I think I shall tell 
her — or shall I invent a little romance ? No, by Jove ! 
I'll do neither one nor the other. Let her be disgusted 
ifshewiUr 

He at length determine^ to say nothing more about 
it unless Agnes questioned him on thc/ subject, or 
expressed by her manner a very great desire to be en- 
lightened as to the mysterious locket on which she had 
set her affections. He reached the club just as he had 
come to this sage determination. 

It was five o^clock, the hour when men drop in to 
talk scandal, see the evening papers, and arrange their 
evenings. Amongst the first persons he met was 
Stratford. It suddenly occurred to him to ask his 
advice. He began — ^^ You remember Lucile V^ 

"Lucile, Lucile! Let me see, a little fair-eyed 
girl, wasnH she?'' 

^'No, no, man!'' interrupted his friend, "a rare 
graceful creature, with a Madonna face." 

Stratford paused a moment — ^then with a profound 
'* A — h, yes— what of her ?" 

^* Well, nothing particular, only it happened, oddly 
enough, as I was at Hancock's to-day, with Agnes, 
buying a little jewellery, she took an immense fancy to 
A locket lying on the counter. She showed it to me, 
and I remembered in a moment it was one I had given 
Lucile. Taken by surprise, I let out the secret, or, at 
least, said enough to set Agnes off on inquiry and 
jBuspicion, and answered her coldly and evasively; 
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and I want to know what youM advise me to do ? Tell 
her exactly how it was, or let matters rest where they 
are?" 

Stratford put on the face of grave deliberation 
which men do when consulted on the 'affairs of 
woman/ and replied, "Well, you're rather consi- 
derably up a tree, old boy. 1 think, if I were you, 
rd '' 

His important piece of advice was destined to be lost 
to his friend and the world, by the sudden entrance 
of Mr. Hansford, who had brought himself and his 
family up to town that day, and of course had found 
his way to the club, to get out of the botheratton of 
settling down in a house ; a botheration which al#ayd 
exists, even where, as in the present case, the house is 
furnished, and there are plenty of servants. 

" Hullo V^ was that gentleman's exclamation, on 
seeing his future son-in-law and his friend. " Well, 
that t^ lucky, I shan't have to dine alone after all* 
I was looking forward to no other companion than the 
' Globe,' and a fit of indigestion, which regularly suc- 
ceeds a solitary dinner when you eat fast and don't 
talk, and by the greatest piece of good fortune in the 
World, I find the very fellows I want to see. I don't 
care about enagements," he continued, as Foyntz was 
beginning to make excuse. " Dine with me you 
must and shall, both of you. Harry, I command you, 
on your allegiance and future expectations* I ean 
always make him do as I like by threatening to cut 
him off with a shilling. So you see I've got the pull of 
him there, Poynt?, my boy 1 And as for you, if you 
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displease me^ I shall tell Agnes to have nothing more 
to do with you. What a sly dog you were to steal 
away her heiirt and never say a word about it I Well, 
youVe got a prize. I don't know so nice a girl in the 
three kingdoms. And pray, tell me, how^s your 
mother ? Haven't seen her for years ! I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of paying my respects ; she and I 
were great friends a hundred years ago.'' Thus the 
old gentleman rattled on at the top of his voice, re« 
gardless of the supercilious stares of the swells who 
were lounging about, and who, never speaking loud^ 
were wondering who the deuce the old boy was, who 
had taken the club, as it were, by storm. 

*^ Well, and what shall we have for dinner, boys ?" 
he continued. '^ I suppose it is too late to have a talk 
to the cook. After breakfast's the time to see him ; 
he's too busy now." 

^' Have anything you Uke, my dear sir," said Poyntz, 
'^I've the greatest confidence in your judgment and 
power of selection." 

"Why, you don't mean to say you've become indif- 
ferent to the greatest event of the day?" said the old 
gentleman; a shade of disappointment flitting across 
his face. 

" Pray don't so completely misunderstand me," re- 
plied Poyntz, earnestly; "so far from being indifferent, 
I'm a great deal too anxious; the responsibility of 
answering the question ^what shall we have for 
dinner,' or even of suggesting a dish, is a great 
deal too much for me, it gets on my mind. Do you 
know after the last house-dinner here, I had a ner^ 
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vous attack entirely brought on by the anxiety of or«* 
dering it/' 

'' Ha ! ha ! ha V laughed the Squire, " well, that's 
capital. As I don^t want to give you a nervous attack, 
I suppose Stratford and I must see what we can do. 
Just touch the bell, there^s a good fellow/' The head* 
waiter was summoned, a clerical-looking man in fault- 
less black, and, drawing him into a window, the Squire 
and Harry held him in close consultation. 

'* Who the deuce is that old boy?'' murmured one 
of the languid swells aforesaid, turning to Poyntz. 

"Don't you know him?" he replied, '^ that's Mr. 
Hansford." 

" What ! Hansford of Southwell ?" 

''Yes; why?" 

'' Oh, then I know him by name," continued the 
other. " I've met his daughters out. Very nice look- 
ing girls, whose waltzing is sans reproche. Capital 
man, to know I should think. Looks as if he gave 
good dinners." 

Gives the best I know," replied Poyntz. 
Will his daughters have any tin ? " 

« Heaps I" 

" Oh, do introduce me, there's a good fellow 1 I 
wonder whether I shall meet them at Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's I" 

Thus wondering, the swell lounged away with his 
hands in his pockets, musing as he went. 

" How very improper of Paterfamilias to desert his 
family as soon as he has brought them to town," said 
Stratford, as they were discussing their soup. 
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'' My dear boy, the house is all in sixes and sevens. 
Servants getting out the plate and linen, and as the 
ladies decided to have tea and eggs, or some abomina- 
tion of that sort, instead of dinner, I think you^lji 
agree with me, that there was nothing for it but to 
beiat a retreat/^ 

"I think your worst enemy could scarcely reproach 
you for such a determination,^^ said Poyntz. " Tea 
and eggs ! ^^ he repeated, holding up his hands in 
pious horror. ''What will become of those poor 
ladies in Hill Street? Where do they expect to 
go to?'' 

*' There's always such a fearful expanse of evening, 
after a tea," said Stratford. "What will they do 
with themselves till bedtime ? I think we must go 
in a body and take them half-price to the play to fill 
up the time." 

** My dear fellow, I don't think I could stand the 
theatre/' said Poyntz, nervously ; " haven't been into 
one for months." 

" I don't know what's come to you young fellows, 
now-a-days," said the Squire; "it seems to me you 
never go anywhere, and never do anything. I re- 
member, when I was a young man about town, there 
were the theatres and the lobster suppers, and then — 
lah ! men used to live in those days." 

"Lobster suppers !" ejaculated Poyntz. "Why, if 
I were to eat lobsters at twelve o'clock at night, I 
should feel like a boa constrictor for a month after- 
wards. What could you have been made of?" 
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Made of ! *' said the Squire. '^ Men were made of 
uncommonly good materials in those days, barring an 
Occasional headache after a very big drink — for which 1 
used, to get cupped. I never had anything the matter 
with me!'' 

** Yes, but you gave in in time, married, and led a 
regular country life since, so that it hasn't hurt you ; 
but you know very well, that unless a man had an 
iron constitution, the life led by you Begency men 
made you old at fifty, with gouty feet and shaky 
hands. Men of the present day enjoy life quite as 
much ; but, by taking care of themselves, don't get 
old till seventy or seventy-five." 

" The young fellows of the present day are a selfish 
set," said the Squire ; " I can't make out what they 
care about ; certainly neither wine nor women seem to 
have any charm for them; nothing but their own 
precious selves. The men about, town now-a-days 
seem to me to lead the life of Sybaritic monks. They 
won't cross the street to win the prettiest woman in 
the world. But if their tailor hasn't quite succeeded 
with their coats, or a sauce is flavoured with sherry 
when it ought to have been Madeira, you never hear 
the end of it." 

"Allowing for exaggeration, I think you're not 
very far wrong," said Stratford. " They've plenty of 
pluck, though, if they give themselves the trouble to 
exert it. I think they'd fight." 

^'Oh yes, fight well enough — look at Balaclava 
and Inkermann ; but that's nothing, all men'U do 
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that. But why donH they do somethings instead of 
lounging through life in club windows ? Why don't 
they marry, and when theyVe got families, work for 
them?'' 

; '^ Well, but," said Poyntz, " there is a class of young 
men springing up, whose motto is worh. I rather 
think the sect originated with the prse-Raphaelites. 
They're all capital fellows, awfully conceited and bump- 
tious, but who will all make their way; and then 
they lead irreproachable lives, are unwearied in their 
search after goodness and truth, or truthfulness as 
they call it, and are ardent lovers of beauty when asso- 
ciated with holiness." 

Mr. Hansford stared and said, ^^Ohl" in a tone 
which signified, " what the deuce are you talking about 
now?" and feeling considerably out of his depth, 
changed the subject by asking Stratford '' which was 
the proper wine to drink with ducklings ?" 

Th& discussion of this grave question occupied a 
considerable time, and after they had finished the first 
bottle of claret, the young men rose from table. 
: '^ You don't mean to say you've had wine enough ?" 

"Plenty!" 

" Well, what are you going to do? it's only half-past 
nine. I declare I feel half disposed to go to the play. I 
feel quite like a school-boy after leading a quiet life 
80 long." 

This proposal rather alarmed the two young men* 
They didn't want to be dragged to the theatre to 
be suffocated with the heat and gas and then to 
have to comipit th(^ enormity of an oyster supper at 
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Svans's or some more questionable place of resort 
duimg the small hours. Tbej really didnH know to 
what inconvenient hei^t Mr. Hansford^s exuberant 
spirits might go. Poynti therefore hastily interposed. 
^ Pray excnse m^ my dear sir, I haven't been to a 
theatre for mcmths. It always giyes me a headache. Be- 
aideSy I haven't sem Agnes since the morning. Come 
with me to Thomas's; the ladies will give ns a cup of 
tea> and Agnes shall sing to us afterwards ; both which 
things I'm sore you're man of taste enough to like a 
great deal better than the theatre." 

Stratford announced his intention of paying a visit 
that night to the ladies in Hill Street, and the Squire 
was too much in awe of his wife to allow his future 
son-in-law to go there without him ; and therefore, 
though with rather a bad grace, said, he would ac- 
company him, telling Poynts that he would call on 
his mother on the foUowing day. 

They parted, therefore, on their several ways, Poyntz 
musing as he went on the strange taste of country 
gentlemen of a certain age, who, when they come to 
town, must be always making a night of it. '^ Gad !" 
he muttered to himself, '* if we'd let him have his own 
way, I shouldn't wonder if the old boy had insisted 
on going to the Argyle Rooms, or some horrible thing 
4>f that sort, and we should never have got him home. 
I shall tell his wife never to let him dine out without 
her." 

By the time he had formed this highly proper and 
meritorious resolution, he had reached his mother's 
hotel. On being shown into the drawing-room^ he 
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found the ladies in that rather subdued condition into 
which a very quiet evening, unenlivened by the pre- 
sence of men, usually causes them to subside. It 
was very gratifying to his feelings as he saw his mo- 
therms bright smile, and the flush of pleasure that 
fleeted over Agnes^ face^ as he made his appearance. 

"Why, where have you been all day?^^ said the 
former lady, " we expected you at dinner.^^ 

"Well, my dear mother, the fact is we (that is, 
Stratford and I) met Mr. Hansford at the club, and 
he insisted on our dining with him, and if I had not 
been resolute, I should not have been here now, seeing 
that that dreadful old specimen of humanity wanted 
to go to the play, and commit all sorts of enormities 
besides.^' 

"Oh! that^s capital,'^ said Agnes, laughing ; "he^s 
quiet enough in the country .^^ 

" Well, is he gone alone V^ said Mrs. Poyntz. 

"No; Harry^s taken care of him. He's gone to 
Hill Street, and the Squire was afraid to go by himself. 
And now, Agnes, dearest, make me a cup of tea, and 
then I shall ask you to sing to mc^^ He was more 
than usually tender and afifectionate in his manner 
as he bent over her ; and certainly, if ever there was a 
woman made to be loved, it was Agnes at this mo- 
ment. She looked her best. The glow of pleasure 
that had lighted up her face at his coming, lingered 
there yet, as the last rays of sunset linger on the dis- 
tant hills. But even as he gazed, the brightness died 
away, as if to mock his hopes and remind him of the 
shortness of all earthly joy and beauty, giving place to 
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a coldj hard look, which unpleasantly brought to his 
recollection the little scene in the jeweller's shop the 
day before. He turned away sorrowful, and addressed 
some common-place remark to his mother. 

The next few weeks passed without any occurrence 
worthy of note in the gay routine of London life. 
The Hansfords had many friends in town, consequently 
there were many dinners and balls, many morning 
calls, much shopping; in short, a great deal of busy 
idleness and methodical dissipation. 

The spring was now considerably advanced, and the 
Squire began to get anxious to see how his grass was 
getting on, and he told his wife and girls to begin 
to think about home again. 

Poyntz and he met one morning at the club. 
"Well, Poyntz, are your marriage arrangements all 
complete V^ 

" Everything,'* he replied. " You leave town this 
day week, I think you said, and the double marriage 
is to take place in a fortnight from that time. You 
know I have arranged with Agnes to spend the first 
month of our married life at our new place. We shall 
go there on the wedding-day, and I have fixed to meet 
the Colonel at his solicitor's the day after and complete 
the purchase." 

"Well, that's a curious arrangement," said the 
Squire, " a man to fix the morning after his marriage 
to buy an estate." 

" Well, really there's nothing to do. Every prelimi- 
nary has been arranged, and the Colonel's solicitor lives 
only half an hour's drive from Woodleigh. I shall go 
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» 
down there after breakfast^ pay the money^ and bring 

away the title-deeds; the Colonel gives me posses- 
sion on the day previous. The only thing that at 
all annoys me is^ that he is an old-fashioned man^ 
very particular, and insists on my taking down the 
purchase-money, which you will remember is £10,000^ 
in bank-notes, and it^s a little awkward to carry so 
large a sum about with me ; but I must be careful, 
thaf s all/' 

"Very awkward, indeed; fancy a man carrying 
£10,000 on his wedding day. HadnH you better 
make some other arrangement V* 

" Oh, no ; Tve taken the fancy into my head. I 
won my bride one day, and agreed to purchase Wood- 
leigh the next, and I have determined that my mar- 
riage and the completion of that purchase shall take 
place in like order. Besides, it's just as easy to take 
care of ten bank-notes of £1000 each, as the same 
number of fivers.'' 

Well, well, perhaps it is," said Mr. Hansford, 

every man knows his own business best." 

He was turning to go, when Poyntz asked him 
" whither he was bound ?" 

" I'm going back to Hill Street." 

'' Stay half a second, and I'll go with you. I want 
to arrange," he continued, as they strolled out arm-in- 
arm, " for you and the ladies to favour me with your 
company at Richmond this day week. Of course my 
mother and Agnes will be there, and a few other 
choice spirits. It will be the last dinner I shall give 
as a bachelor, and, I need not say, will lose half its 
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cliann if you and yoor people are not there. Come ! 
say you will/^ 

''This day week/' said the Squire^ musingly^ as 
people do when they're asked to dine; ''it will be oar 
last day in town, and I know we've a good many en- 
gagements ; all I can say for myself is, that if Fm 
free I shall be most happy." 

The question being put on their arrival to the 
ladies, they assented, as ladies always do to a Bich- 
mond invitation. 

"Well, then, the ayes have it," said the Squire; 
" we'll drive you dovm, Poyntz." 

" Thank you very much, but I and Agnes are going 
to ride." 

" Ride ! but how will you get home ? " 

" Oh, my mother goes dovm in the carriage. I shall 
send the horses back." 

" Ah, I thought you weren't going to do so mad a 
thing as to ride back after dinner." 

" Why not ?" said Poyntz. "We shan't be tipsy, 
I hope." 

" No, my dear fellow, but consider your digestion ; 
a man must have the stomach of an ostrich to ride 
eight miles after dinner." 

"Oh, riding slowly don't hurt you; there's many 
a worse thing than a quiet ride from Richmond, I can 
tell you, on a delicious balmy summer night, with a 
pretty girl for a companion." 

" I grant you," said the Squire. " Ah ! that re- 
minds me," he continued, in a meditative way, " of — 
well, I won't say how many years ago." 
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" Who does it remind you of ? My dear. Fin sure 
you never rode from Bichmond with me/' interposed 
Mrs. Hansford. 

There was a general laugh. After which, .Poyntz 
said, " I suppose IM better do the civil thing, and 
ask Graham Home to come, IVe never asked him to 
dine since he's been in town. What do you think, 
Agnes?'' 

*' Do just as you please, I don't see much occasion 
for it if you don't like it." She intended her manner 
to express the most perfect indifference upon the 
subject, and succeeded. 

" Well, I can't say I've any particular affection for 
the man, but I think I will." 

" What's come to him ? " said the Squire, " he looks 
wretchedly ill and harassed. I saw him at the club 
yesterday and hardly knew him. His dress was 
neglected, and he seemed rather to wish to avoid me." 

" I fancy he's been hit rather hard," said Poyntz. 
*^ He has lately been speculating recklessly on the 
Stock Exchange, and things have gone wrong, as they 
always do," he added, gloomily, ^^ when a man's fool 
enough to do it. He'd better by half spend his 
nights in a hell in St. James's Street ; he won't lose 
80 much at the end of the year." 

" What are you muttering about, dear," said Agnes, 
laying her hand carelessly on his arm. 

'^Nothing, dearest, nothing," he said; and then 
added, cheerfully, " well, that's settled." 

"You mustn't forget," said Agnes, '^that we're all 
engaged to go to Mrs. Hamilton's ball in the evening." 
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"Oh, I quite forgot that/' said Mrs. Hansford. 
'' Pm sure you girls wonH be fit to go after dining at 
Richmond; you'll be tired to death/' 

*'0h, no, dear/' they all said, in chorus, 'Hhe ride 
home will be just the thing to freshen us up. Oh, 
we must go ! " So the prudent mamma was overruled. 

^^ There's only one other question to decide," said 
Poyntz, " and thaf s a grave one. Shall we dine at 
the Star and Garter, or the Castle ?" 

Which is the best ?" asked the Squire. 
Well," said Poyntz, "I fancy you get a better 
dinner at the Castle, and certainly a better view at the 
Star ; so that it becomes a question whether we shall 
gratify the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eye — a 
point which I shall leave the ladies to decide. There's 
one advantage the Castle has, that it's close to the water 
if we fed disposed to do a little boating after dinner." 

This influenced the ladies, and the Castle was de- 
termined on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Ride to Richmond, 

'* A sin lies dead and dreadful on mj soul, 
Why should I gaze upon it day by day ?^' 

Alexander Smith. 

It was a delicious balmy afternoon in early summer 
when Stephen Pojmtz and his betrothed bride rode 
quietly down to Richmond. The weather had pre- 
viously been cold and trying, with a bitter east wind, 
that curse of a London spring, when all at once it had 
changed as if by magic, and it was summer. Every- 
body had been ^longing for it, but when it did come 
people were unprepared. A man cannot believe in 
summer all at once, and so he puts on the same coat 
in which he has been braving the bitter winter wind 
for weeks past ; and, after wearing it for two or three 
hot days, he rushes, sick and exhausted, into his lighter 
garments, and that moment back comes the cold again. 
I fancy it is much the same with ladies, but I dare not 
undertake the responsibility of hazarding a positive 
opinion on so delicate a subject. 

'^Oh, how the sun beats down upon my back!" 
said Agnes, pettishly, after a long interval of silence, 
during which she had writhed, and twisted, and wrig- 
gled herself about like a snake in her cloth riding- 
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habit^ as if that would make her any cooler. "I 
declare it makes me feel quite faint V^ Then, after 
another still longer silence, " I can quite understand 
Keble's feelings when, in speaking of spring, he wrote, 
'I sigh, and half could wish my weariness were 
death/ '' 

Poyntz was not disposed to talk, so he said " Oh !'* 
after which very striking and original observation he 
relapsed into another long silence. 

Oh ! what a luxury it is to be on such t^rms with a 
woman as not to be obliged to talk when you have 
nothing particular to say. Poyntz felt himself safe, as 
being within a month of his marriage; and therefore 
certainly took no trouble to do the agreeable. The 
' heat of the weather, and the fact of his having eaten 
no luncheon, in order to do particular honour to the 
approaching banquet, made him feel faint and dreamy. 
He nodded dozily once or twice, and Agnes, as she 
watched him, almost wished he would fall off his 
horse. ^ 

Piqued at last by his silence and apparent indiffer- 
ence, she said, "I really think your^re stupider than 
usual this afternoon. What shall we do if you go on 
in this way in the honeymoon ? I^m sure it will be 
castor-oil moon, or black-dose moon, if you do ! ^^ 

Poyntz looked at her dreamily, as if he had not heard 
this last observation, and then said '^ That was rather 
an apropos observation of yours, Agnes, about sighing, 
and wishing our weariness were death. There's only 
one thing, I donH see any violet bank along which to 
rove, and be choked by its very sweetness. Nothing 
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but cabbages about us and around us. But I really 
feel so weary that I should like to dismount and go to 
sleep with my bead on your dear lap and never wake 
again." 

Agnes could not make up her mind whether to 
laugh or be angry at this last observation. After a 
moment^s reflection she chose the former alternative. 
"It would be a fair and edifying spectacle for the 
passers-by to see me sitting among the cabbages with 
your head in the position you have mentioned, and I 
might possibly attract one or two by singing ' Gome 
where my love lies dreaming !' " Then after a pause 
she added, " Beally these idle words make me ashamed 
of myself, and you too. Surely life wasn^t intended 
to be spent in badinage. Let us talk of our future. 
I hope you've a good supply of books at Wood- 
leigh?'' 

Poyntz was not in the humour to talk about books, 
and the conversation languished again. They had, in 
fact, nothing to talk about. If this is true before 
marriage, it is more true after. Half the well-educated 
and well-informed husbands and wives of the present 
day can talk well and be agreeable enough in society, 
but when alone, after the great question ^ what shall 
we have for dinner ' has been settled, and a few com- 
mon-places enlivened, if they are fortunate, by the time 
the details of the last bit of scandal have been dis- 
cussed, the man relapses into his book, and the lady to 
some feminine handiwork, and, perhaps, they do not 
exchange a dozen words the rest of the day. And so 
it was with Foyntz and Agnes. All their wedding 

H 3 
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arrangements had been discussed and settled. Each 
knew the other's views and opinions on most subjects, 
and did not care to renew then^; so that really, ex- 
cept common-places, and that which passes between 
lovers, and which the outside world is uncharitable 
enough to call nonsense, each had exhausted the mind 
of the other. Neither was sorry when they came to 
Richmond. Agnes, with her pale beauty and rare 
outline of form, so well displayed by her habit, caus- 
ing all the passers-by to stop and gaze after her — the 
women with envy, and the men with that tantalizing 
feeling of sadness with which it is natural to view a 
thing of beauty that passes away and is gone. 

As they had ridden slowly, they found the rest of 
the party assembled, and strolling about the lawn. 
They had, of course, brought a change of raiment for 
Agnes, who, faint and weary with her ride in the sun, 
was eagerly looking forward to the luxury of throwing 
off her dusty riding-habit and arraying herself in a 
silken garment, one of Poyntz^s many gifts. "Poor 
fellow ! " she thought to herself, " he is very kind and 
good to me, and I am miserably unthankful. What 
should I be without him? a wretched dependent 

on ^' a strange pang seemed to pass through 

her. 

"Agnes, what^s the matter with you, child ?'^ said 
Mrs. Hansford, who with Katy was in the dressing- 
room. "You look quite pale. You\e been riding 
too far ; you know I cautioned you when Mr. Poyntz 
proposed it. You exert yourself beyond your strength, 
and we shall have you laid up just when we want you 
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to be well. I shall ring the bell for some wine and 
water. Fm sure you want something ! I shan't let 
you have anything to eat, for fear you should spoil your 
dinner. I wish youM driven down with us ! '^ 

''I wish I had!" said Agnes faintly, as she con- 
trasted Katy's freshness with her pale and worn 
though beautiful face as she glanced at herself in the 
mirror. 

She had thrown off her habit, and in her white 
^nder garments, with her long hair streaming down, 
looked like a maiden about to suffer death for some 
great crime. 

"Well, well! make haste and dress," said Mrs. 
Hansford ; " use plenty of cold water, and then lie on 
the sofa till dinner's ready. You will be quite well 
again as soon as you've had a glass of champagne," 
so saying that lady went down stairs, and a minute 
after, Katy, seeing Agnes did not feel inclined to talk, 
followed her mother. 

As soon as she was gone, Agnes threw herself on 
the sofa, and burst into a fit of passionate tears. 
How strange she looked ! — a great, white sobbing heap, 
her face buried in the cushions, and her magnificent 
hair in a wilderness over her neck and shoulders. 

There was a knock at the door. "Who's there ?" 
said Agnes, pausing in the truly woman's luxury of 
a good cry, and calming herself with a desperate 
effort. 

"It's me m', chambermaid m'. Dinner will be 
ready in ten minutes, and I've come to fasten your 
dress." 
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It Was a bard struggle for Agnes to dress^ but sbe 
did it. And after bolding ber face in a basin of cold 
water so long^ tbat a bystander migbt bave tbougbt 
sbe meant to drown berself tberein, she went down 
stairs, calm and composed, tbe wild and passionate 
weeping baving passed away, ^ like a dream wben one 
awaketb/ 

" Fm afraid youVe tired yourself witb your ride," 
said Poyutz^ as sbe joined tbe rest of tbe party on tbe 
lawn. *' Fve been reproaching myself for tbe last balf- 
bour witb baving persuaded you.^^ Agnes rewarded 
bim for bis solicitude witb one of ber bright looks ; 
and dinner being announced they strolled in, Poyntz 
leading the van with Mrs. Hansford. 

Stratford bad ridden down two days before on pur- 
pose to order it, after long and anxious conference 
witb tbe Squire ; for, although Poyntz was tbe master 
of tbe banquet, he begged to be excused tbe intense 
responsibility, as be bad a good many things to think 
pf. The two gentlemen above named bad devoted 
the best part of two days to the subject, and, having 
bad carte blanche as to expense, the result justified tbe 
pains and labour bestowed thereon. 

The eye of Agnes, ever alive to sensuous beauty, 
roved lawlessly oven the expanse of rare fruits and 
oboioa flowers tbat covered tbe table ; and as dish after 
diNhi well chosen and in strictly-appropriate sequence, 
fl(iett)d by, every one^s spirits rose, and the conversation 
boOATDO M gay and varied as the feast. 

'' People bave talked of Roman banquets and the 
iq((»(i|loupo thereof/' said Graham Home; '^I doubt 
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whether they ever came up to a really good English 
dinner/^ 

" I'm sure they didn't V^ said the Squire. *' Fancy 
eating one's dinner cuhito presso, and sprawling on a 
couch ; and then, too, the wines were beastly, the best 
obliged to be mingled with water, and either sweet or 
harsh/' 

" Apropos of the former, how do you like this clic- 
quot V asked Stratford. 

'* So much,'' said the Squire, " that I grudge even 

' this scanty libation " (the wine had overflowed his 

glass). ^'The Romans had no idea of champagne, 

and no dinner could have been complete without 

it.'' 

" Champagne is all very well," said Poyntz ; " but 
there's a bustling sensation about it I don't quite 
like. How different to the delicious stillness and 
repose of hock or claret. The one with its balmy 
fragrance, the other with all its gorgeous brilliancy of 
colour, reminding one of woman's lip." 

" Bravo, Poyntz ! Do you hear that, ladies, young 
and old ?" said the Squire. 

'^ Ladies are always young!" interrupted Stratford 
from his end of the table. 

"Upon my word you are very complimentary to- 
day," said Marion, a little sharply. " I'm sure we're 
particularly indebted to Mr. Poyntz for putting us on 
a level with his favourite wines ; perhaps he'll go on 
to enlighten us as to the particular dishes to which we 
are to be elevated by his comparisons — possibly some 
of us might find so much favour in his eyes as 
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to be compared to roast mutton^ or beef-steak 
pudding/^ 

There was a good deal of laughing amongst the 
gentlemen at this remark^ perhaps more than the 
ladies thought it strictly warranted. 

At length the Squire interposed. '^ Come/^ he said, 
" weVe got two bridegrooms and brides elect : let me 
be old-fashioned enough to propose health, long life, 
and happiness to them both/^ and turning to the men, 
'* you^e both got treasures — take care of them and of 
your £10,000 too/' This last remark was laughingly 
addressed to Foyntz. 

Although said in rather a low tone^ it caught the 
ear of Graham Home^ who started as he raised his 
glass to his lips. A moment after^ he said carelessly 
to Agnes^ who was near him, '^ What did Mr. Hans- 
ford mean by his last caution ? '' 

" Oh ! hasuH Stephen told you/^ she replied, '^ that 
he is going to buy Woodleigh on the day after our 
marriage, and that as our old friend the Colonel insists 
on having his money in bank-notes, he will be obliged 
to carry them down on the wedding-day V^ 

He looked thoughtful for a moment, and then said, 
as carelessly as before, " Well, heM do well to be care- 
ful, certainly. It would be no joke to lose i6lO,000.'' 

*'No, indeed,'^ added Poyntz, who had overheard 
them ; *' it's a great nuisance, isn't it ? — ^but there's 
no help for it." 

'^ How do you mean to take it ?" asked Home. 

'^ Oh ! in ten notes of a thousand each !" 

'* Lucky fellow to have such a sum to take ! Well, 
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everybody says you're doing the right thing in buying 
Woodleigh/' 

As they were leaving the table^ he said to Poyntz, 
" Fm much obliged to you for sending me the draft of 
the settlement you propose to make on Agnes. I 
should like to see her for half an hour to-morrow 
mornings to read it over and explain it to her. You 
see I^m the only relation she has in the world, and of 
course Fm anxious to show her really what her posi- 
tion will be." 

'^ By all means/' added the other. ^' Indeed, I was 
going to propose the same thing had you not fore- 
stalled me.'' 

" Well, that's settled ; I suppose we meet at Mrs. 
Hamilton's to-night," and so they rejoined the others. 

^'I don't think he's such a bad fellow after all," 
muttered Poyntz to himself. " I shall never like him 
much, but we shall always be very civil when me meet, 
which won't be often." With this consolatory reflection 
he joined Agnes, who, with the other ladies, was strol- 
ling about the garden admiring the sunset. 

" How delicious the country is, even after our short 
stay in town ! I'm so glad we're going to live in the 
country, dearest," she continued, laying her hand 
affectionately on his arm; and then, after a moment's 
pause, she added, in her lowest, sweetest tones, " Pray 
forgive my petulance this afternoon, but indeed I 
was hot and weary, and that always makes me cross." 
They had wandered a little apart, so that Poyntz was 
enabled to seal his forgiveness very pleasantly. 

He carried the music of her voice in his heart for 
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some time in silence, and then said^ ^^I sent your 
marriage settlement to Graham Home yesterday. He 
mentioned it to me just now, saying he should like to 
have an opportunity of reading over and explaining it 
to you before you left town ; he will therefore, call 
on you to-morrow morning for that purpose. My 
mother has some places to go to^ I know^ so that you 
won't be interrupted.^' 

" Oh ! pray, dearest/' said Agnes eagerly, ^' don't let 
him do anything of the kind. I'm quite sure every- 
thing you have done is right, and more than right. 
Why should Graham Home meddle in our affairs ?" 

*'My dear girl," he rejoined gravely, '^ Graham 
Home, though I confess I don't like him, is the only 
relation you have in the world. He will be one of 
your trustees, and it is quite right and proper that he 
should be consulted." 

" Well, I'd much rather everything had been left to 
you," said Agnes. 

^' It is because you have so few friends, Agnes," he 
continued, " that I am anxious that everything should 
be done to protect your interests in case of my death. 
In strictness, your own solicitor should have prepared 
this deed, but he didn't, for a very good reason — 
namely, that you haven't one. But that is the 
greater reason why Mr. Home should see the deed^ 
and thoroughly explain its meaning and object to you. 
And now it's time for you to get ready — the carriage 
will be round directly." 

^' I almost wish now, dearest," she continued — and 
there was a strange anxious tenderness in her tone and 
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manner^ as if she feared he was going to leave her, 
how different to her absent dreamy manner in the 
afternoon — ''I almost wish we were going to ride 
home, — ^how pleasant it would be ! See, the moon's just 
rising/' 

"It would certainly be pleasant,'' he repeated, "but 
I've sent away the horses. And then, remember, 
dearest, you must go to Mrs. Hamilton's ; and it would 
make you so late besides. I don't think you'll find a 
drive in an open carriage altogether disagreeable." 

"Yes; but then you know I'm going away to- 
morrow, and I wanted to have you all to myself, and 
I've so much to say. You know we shan't meet again 
till we are joined together for ever." 

If Agnes had been asked what she had to say, she 
probably wouldn't have been able to give a very satis- 
factory answer. However, she was not very strictly 
questioned. It was so pleasant to stand leaning over 
the balustrade, and gazing alternately at the golden 
light on the water, and then into the eyes of the beau- 
tiful woman by his side, that Poyntz had forgotten 
the time and everything else. 

" Say not it dies, that glory," he murmured, as he 
leant over the balustrade and gazed at the sunset, 
which was reflected in all the richness of rose and 
orange colour in the brimming river. " Surely its very 
beauty is an earnest ^of its immortality, shadowing 
forth the glorious morrow, the bright rising again after 
being veiled in darkness for a little space." 

Poor Foyntz ! The champagne and claret cup had 
done its work well, or he would never have given 
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utterance to such a sentiment as the above. Agnes 
heard it^ and smiled — ^not pleasantly^ though — as she 
replied, '^ To me, on the contrary, it seems so trans- 
ient that before we can well appreciate its beauty it 
is gone, and the bright rising you rave about will, 
probably, be a wet morning, which we shall have the 
full benefit of as we are coming home tired and cross 
from Mrs. Hamilton's/' What can a poor man do 
when he is cut short in this way ? All Poyntz's pet 
sentimentalism vanished in a moment, and he turned 
away sorrowful. 

They were now pounced upon by Mr. Hansford, 
who said a little impatiently, '' Come, come ! the 
carriage has been waiting these ten minutes. I've been 
looking everywhere for you." 

"Well," said Poyntz, quietly, '^I should have 
thought if you'd been looking everywhere, you'd have 
come here first, as being the most likely place to 
find people on such a delicious night as this." He 
said no more, but hurried Agnes away. 

Oh, how fresh and pleasant it was, driving through 
the cool moonlight air ! " I wish this was going to last 
all night," ,said Katy ; " think of having to dress and 
encounter a hot crowded ball-room " (Katy, be it ob- 
served, being engaged, was fast becoming most philo- 
sophically indifferent to balls). 

" Oh ! but, Katy," interrupted Marion hastily, " Mrs. 
Hamilton's parties are always so good; she seems 
to collect all the best dancing men in London; and 
then she has such a love of a conservatory." 

" Yes, I remember you and Capt. Douglas seemed 
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to think so the last time we were there/' said Katy, a 
little maliciously. 

^' Oh ! Katy, I wasn't there half so much as you 
were,'' returned her sister, '* so you needn^t talk. She 
was there all the evening, wasn't she Agnes, with Mr. 
Waldegrave?" 

^'Mr. who?" said Stratford, who from the coach- 
box had heard very imperfectly. 

^* Never you mind, sir, go on with your cigar," said 
his betrothed. 

The talk languished and died away as one after the 
other dropped oflf to sleep, as people are rather apt to do 
when they ride after dinner, and everybody seemed a 
little astonished when the carriage pulled up with a 
jerk in Hill Street. They all tried to look as if they 
hadn't been asleep, and each accused the other of 
having fallen away, which was of course vehemently 
denied. I don't know why people should deny having 
fallen asleep out of their beds as if they had com- 
mitted some crime, but they always do. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Bally and Agmif behaviour thereat. 



<( 



If je are fair, 



Mankind vill crowd aroand you, thick as when 
The full-faced moon site silyer on the sea, 
The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smiles.*' 

A lavs Bbaxa. 

Mrs. HAMILTON'S parties were notoriously good. 
Every one went who was asked^ some on account of 
the music^ some for the beauties, some for the con- 
servatory — consecrated to lounging, ices, and flirtations 
of the deepest dye — some for the whist, some for the 
champagne, which was undeniable ; some for the white 
soup, which was sans reproche. Mrs. Hamilton's balls 
were talked of, before and after. 

The Hansford party came late, and really made a 
sensation. Agnes and Katy were girls who could not 
but attract attention, even at Mrs. Hamilton's ; they 
were dressed' to perfection and looked their best. Not a 
trace of fatigue was visible in Agnes as she swept 
through the crowd, and established herself in rather 
a conspicuous position, where she was immediately 
beset by a host of men. 

Mrs. Hamilton was far too experienced a ball-giver 
to have her numbers nearly equal. She knew very 
well that if there were, as you see at some houses, * to 
every man a damsel or two,' the result would be that 
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half the damsels aforesaid would be disengaged all 
the evenings and her walls lined with white-robed 
virgins gazing sadly at the dancers. Her invariable 
rule was to have just twice as many men as there 
were ladies^ and the consequence was^ that although 
one-third of the former donH dance^ and all the girls 
who are good for anything do^ the latter were always 
two or three deep, to their "great satisfaction. Depend 
upon it^ one of the secrets of ball-giving is^ that no 
lady need sit down a single dance^ unless she wishes 
it. Men are much more ready to dance when there's 
a little trouble in getting a partner than when they 
are perpetually bored to keep the thing going. 

Poyntz^ with all the quietness and confidence of an 
accepted lover^ thought he had nothing to do but to 
stroll up to Agnes and claim her hand for the waltz^ 
the sweet strains whereof were sighing out from the 
adjacent ante-room. He was therefore considerably 
disgusted^ when she met his somewhat indolent re- 
quest by saying, '* Quite out of the question, my 
dear creature; I may give you a turn towards the 
end of the evening, if you behave. See " (producing 
her card), "Tm four deep for this waltz already, and 
I mean to throw them all over, for here comes Major 
Darville, whose reputation for steering is European." 
The Major, a very heavy swell indeed, with a long 
drooping moustache, was already at her side, and 
nodding familiarly to Foyntz, who was an old ac- 
quaintance, gave his arm to his partner, and was soon 
lost amid the boundless sea of dancers. 

Poyntz, who, ever since the " dear creatiire" speech 
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chronicled above^ had been in a state of speechless 
astonishment and indignation^ burst out^ ^'Well^ I 
am ^^ 

What he ^as about to pronounce himself so em- 
phatically to be was for ever lost to the world, as, 
at this moment, Mr. Hamilton laid his hand on his 
arm, with a particular request that he would make a 
fourth at whist, about to be formed in a little sanctum 
out of the way of the Jumum et opes strepitumque of 
the ball-room. 

'^ V\l follow you in one minute,^' said Poyntz ; and 
as the other departed, he began to hold communion 
with himself how he should best display his sense of 
the injury inflicted on him — ^whether by extreme in- 
dignation, or an appearance of contemptuous indif- 
ference. Having determined on the latter, he looked 
anxiously about to see if there was any pretty girl to 
whom he could get an introduction with a view to a 
desperate flirtation, intending to devote himself as 
much as possible to her during the whole evening, 
without deigning the slightest further notice of the 
lady of his love. .But, owing to the politic arrange- 
ment before spoken of, all the girls with whom such a 
proceeding was at all possible, were deeply engaged, 
so that, upon the whole, perhaps, the whist-table was 
the best place for him ; possibly, his absence from the 
ball-room might induce Agnes to think he had taken 
his departure altogether, which surely, he argued with 
himself, ought to punish her a little. He prepared 
to edge his way, accordingly, through the crowd of 
dancers and spectators, but could not help turning for 
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one moment to look at Agnes and the Major, whose 
reputation as a waltzer was certainly well founded. 
It was beautiful to watch them^ as, calm, cool, and col- 
lected, they glided in and out amid the tossing throng 
of dancers, avoiding collisions as if by magic, and yet 
never seeming to take the least trouble to avoid them. 
The Major appeared to appreciate his good fortune; 
he clasped his beautiful partner close to him, and his 
long moustache seemed to mingle with her glorious 
hair, as his head drooped over hers, which almost 
leaned upon his shoulder as she clung to him. 

The sight, fair as it was, didn^t somehow seem to 
afford any remarkable gratification to Mr. Poyntz. 

*' D n them both,^' he muttered to himself in a 

hoarse whisper, " the time will come when she shall 
bitterly repent this/' He ground his teeth and 
clenched his hand so savagely, that he split his glove 
from top to bottom. ' 

At this moment Mrs. Hamilton approached him. 
'* How charmingly they waltz V^ she observed. 

'* I was just thinking so,'' he replied, with his most 
winning smile. 

^^ If Miss Home makes as good a partner for life as 
she does for the waltz, you'll be a fortunate man, 
Mr. Poyntz," she continued. 

He could not stand this any longer, and, muttering 
some unmeaning reply, hastened away, and in so doing 
bumped full against a couple who had been pounding 
away for the last twenty minutes as if their lives 
depended on it. Poyntz got both his feet crushed, of 
course. This did not improve him, and by the time he 
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reached the whist-table^ he was in as bad a temper as 
his worst enemy could have wished to see him in. 

He played high, bet heavily, and lost. So high and 
so heavily, as to make a very considerable hole in the 
balance at his banker^s, which he had appropriated for 
wedding presents and other expenses. 

" Will you play another rubber, or shall we go and 
see about some supper V^ said his successful opponent, 
with a calm smile of satisfaction. '' Had enough, eh 7 
Well, you can send me a cheque to the club to-morrow, 
morning/^ 

Poyntz entered the supper-room. He saw nothing 
of Agnes. Feeling desperate he drank rather more 
champagne than, added to what had been consumed at 
Richmond, was exactly good for him. 

" Where the devil is she ? '' he muttered to himself, 
as he hastily left the room and wandered into the con- 
servatory. There she sat alone. Her eye flashed as 
it met his, and her whole bearing was as reckless and 
defiant as his own. Mastering his passion by a great 
eJGTort, he asked in a tone of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, '^ Where are the others ? It^s time to go.^' 

She looked at him for a moment, but did nOt 
answer, and just then the notes of the cornet came 
floating by on the perfumed air. Sweet and sad, 
almost reproachful in their sadness, they seemed to his 
excited fancy to foretell some great sorrow to them both. 
He looked at her again, her whole manner had changed 
as if by magic. The music seemed to have entered 
into her soul, to have entered in and dwelt there, so 
that her last state was that of sorrow and penitence 
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for her first* She laid her hand on his arm^ and, as 
she rose and nestled close to him, said, caressingly, (and 
oh, how irresistible her caress was I ) '^ I behaved very 
badly, dearest, when you asked me to dance. Will 
you forgive me when I ask you, and dance with me ? ^* 
She put her arm into his, and drew him to the ball- 
room. 

All Poyntz's determination to be angry vanished 
like snow in summer. He could not even reproach 
her as she leaned on him and looked in his face. 
" Oh, Agnes, Agnes ! '' was all he could say. 

Though it was now late, many lingered still, unwill- 
ing to leave; and, as the soft sweet strains of the 
waltz rose and fell upon the ear, the girls glided away 
as if there were no wearied chaperons or irascible 
papas in the world, many of the last of whom had 
begun to disregard all entreaties of " Oh, papa, dear, 
you must stay just this waltz ! I can^t possibly go ; 
you know Fm engaged; look here V^ — producing their 
cards — " you see it^s quite impossible ; it would be so 
dreadfully rude.^' 

*' Where's Agnes ?^' said Mr. Hansford, bustling 
through the dancers, and getting bumped about like 
a shuttlecock in his progress. " I won't stay another 
minute ; three o'clock, I declare ! Well, thank God 
we're leaving town to-morrow, and they^won't catch 
me in London again in a hurry." 

Agnes did not hear him. Her lover's arm was 
round her, clasping her close and closer still. 

" Confound that girl !" muttered the Squire ; " she's 
never tired of dancing. I don't know what's come to 
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'em now-a-days. They allow the mcD to take 'em 
round the waist and to pull 'em about in a way that's 
positively disgraceful. It wasn't so when I was young. 
Well, live and learn — live and learn." 

The waltz was over now. There was a rush for 
shawls and cloaks. "To-morrow, then, dearest," 
murmured Poyntz, " I shall not come till one o'clock, 
so as to allow you plenty of time for your interview 
with Mr. Home about the settlement. Till then, 
good-bye." He put her into the carriage, and strolled 
to his chambers in the grey soft spring morning. 

The whole city was asleep, with the exception of a 
few strayed revellers of both sexes, who flitted past 
him occasionally, looking ghastly in the dim twilight. 
It's rather depressing, that feeling of loneliness, en- 
gendered by a walk through London between three 
and four in the morning, especially after leaving so 
much that is gay and fair and young. Poyntz felt 
this creeping over him, and, in addition, began to worry 
himself, as his custom was, on account of Agnes' be- 
haviour during the day and night. " So confoundedly 
wayward and uncertain," he muttered to himself. 
"In the afternoon, as we were riding down, she was 
pettish and fretful — to be sure, I was intensely dull 
and stupid, and that may have riled her a little. Then, 
after dinner, and on our return to town, nothing could 
be more tender and affectionate than her manner was, 
in fact" (with a little laugh of sneering self-congratula- 
tion), " rather oppressively so. Then, at Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's, alternately a mixture of gay and haughty 
indifference and self-reproachful caresses. I can't 
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make her out, but if this is to go on after our mar- 
riage, what's to become of us ? '' Then the awful 
thought rose, like a sheeted ghost, that he was making 
a great mistake in marrying a woman he knew very 
little about, and of whose family and connections he 
was entirely ignorant. Her strange, absent manner at 
times, and the frequent fits of dejection and sadness 
to which she was a prey, convinced him that there was 
some mystery about her ; some skeleton carefully con- 
cealed now, and shrouded from his sight in jewels and 
silk and flowers, to be disclosed in all its hideousness 
when the wedding-garment was taken off, and when it 
was too late to fly from it. Wild and strange legends 
that he had heard or read of, crowded upon his mind, 
where men married fair women; fair, gentle, and 
innocent in outward appearance, but who, in the dead 
of night, amid the blackness of darkness, or, more 
awful still, in the cold and ghastly moonlight, were 
transformed into the doleful creatures that Christian 
saw and heard in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death — ^a strange mixture of vampire and fiend, who 
would first suck the wretched husband's heart's blood, 
and then drag him, amid a chorus of shrieks and 
grisly laughter, down with them to hell. 

These were not thoughts calculated to inspire calm 
and refreshing sleep. The unfortunate victim of them 
tossed and tumbled from side to side. His betrothed 
bride for ever present, but in some wicked shape, 
and in some form horribly strange and unnatural, 
hovered over the pillow of the troubled sleeper. 
He dreamt she was dead, but that her corpse was 
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somehow endowed with an awful mesmeric vitality, 
and followed him about, loathsome and hideous, 
wherever he went, persecuting him with its noisome 
caresses. " God help me ! *' cried the poor wretch, 
starting up from this dreadful dream, and crossing 
himself in superstitious terror, '' the devil has indeed 
got hold of my soul/' He tried to say some kind of 
prayer, but it was all confusion, and at last, in despe- 
ration, he jumped out of bed and threw open the 
window. Oh, how delicious was the air of morning 
that, mingled with the bright sunlight, streamed in ! 
filling his heart with joy and gladness, and sweeping 
away all the wretched thoughts that had almost mad- 
dened him. How more delicious still the shock of the 
cold bath that won him entirely to himself; and in 
another hour and a half he was sitting at the club at 
breakfast, clothed, and in his right mind. Talk of 
the superiority of mind over matter — nonsense I — the 
mind is the slave, the most complete and abject slave, 
of the body. He had been weak enough to eat lobster 
salad the night before at Mrs. Hamilton's, and to sleep 
with his window shut. That explains the whole. 

He lingered the whole morning at the club, in order 
to give Mr. Home ample time for his interview with 
Agnes upon the subject of her marriage-settlement, 
and it was one o'clock before he started for Thomas's. 
The train left at three, and, of course, the was to 
accompany them to the station to see them off. He 
was in high spirits— everything had been arranged— 
everything bought, even to the trinkets which a bride- 
groom in this favoured land is privileged to present to 
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the bridesmaids. He was to part from Agnes it was 
true, but only for a little fortnight, and then they were 
to be joined together never to be put asunder. And if 
the truth must be told, this fortnight^s absence did not 
by any means distress him. For, disguise it as we may, 
there is oftentimes a relief — a kind of rest, as it were 
— in a short separation from those we love very 
dearly. When they are gone we may feel a blank 
and a void, but there is repose too. This is espe- 
cially the case in the absence before marriage of the 
woman you love; while she is with you, the over- 
powering sense of her presence creates a restlessness 
and anxiety which, after a time, becomes positively 
painful. Feeling this, Mr. Poyntz did not look for- 
ward with any kind of distrust to the quiet fortnight 
that was to elapse between Agnes' departure and their 
marriage. On the contrary, there were many little 
things, which he had put oflF to a more convenient 
season, to be done now. A man who has lived a 
bachelor life in London for ten years finds many odds 
and ends to be wound up before the great plunge. 
There were memorials of old loves tp be destroyed — 
heaps of letters to write, and of old ones to bum. 
Then there were the arrangements connected with the 
purchase of Woodleigh. Altogether, he had so much 
on his hands that the fortnight was hardly long enough ; 
at all events, he would be too busy to feel regret at so 
short a separation. 

As he was walking to Thomas's, the miserable night — 
or rather remnant of one — he had passed, came across 
his mind, but not with any renewal of his distress ; on 
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the contrary^ it was the joy that he had waked and 
found it but a dream. He could laugh now^ amid 
the crowd and sunshine^ at the recurrence of the ideas 
that hours before had made him tremble. 

'^ I wonder what sort of a night Agnes has passed 
after her fatiguing day yesterday/^ he thought to 
himself. "No doubt she slept like a child.*' 

On reaching the hotel he was informed that his 
mother had not returned^ and that Miss Home was at 
home and alone. 

He went up stairs^ the door was a little open^ some- 
thing prompted him to look in before entering ; he 
saw, or fancied he saw, Agnes leaning forward with 
her elbows on her knees, and her face buried in her 
haiids, rocking herself to and fro like some one in 
mortal pain. It was but momentary, however, for, 
on hearing his step, she had looked up and hastily 
taken a book, evidently with the wish of appearing 
unconcerned. On entering the room, and going up to 
her, he positively started at her appearance and manner. 
Could the crushed, broken woman before him be one 
with the gay, joyous, beautiful girl from whom he had 
parted a few hours before ? She looked like one who 
had undergone great bodily sufifering. The sweat 
stood in beads upon her brow, and her eye was wild 
and troubled. 

" Agnes ! " he burst out, " what's the matter? You 
look just like one who has suffered the question ordi- 
nary and extraordinary ! Are you ill V^ 

" No I '' she said faintly, and with hesitation ; " that 
I I'm not exactly ill, but weary and sad. I 
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did too much yesterday. Oh^ I'm so glad I'm going 
away from town ! '^ 

There were many things in Agnes' look and tone, 
and in the few words she said, that caused Foyntz the 
most profound disquietude. There was something 
about her so strange, so altogether different from what 
he had fondly fancied. Where was the sympathy of 
feeling, the utter confidence and truthfulness, he had 
hoped to find in the woman who was so soon to be his 
wife ? All the old fancies and visions that had haunted 
him in the night came rushing back upon him, and so 
strangely did they affect him, that he almost feared to 
look at the pretty little foot that peeped out from 
under her morning dress, lest he should see that av^ful 
division that from time immemorial has characterized 
the arch-fiend himself. ^'What if she has some 
frightful secret locked up in her bosom that I shall 
hear her mutter some night when my head is pillowed 
there ! '' ' 

As these thoughts passed through his mind he 
could not, of course, give utterance to them, but was 
glad to take hold of her words as a handle for his 
upbraiding. 

'^And so you're delighted to leave town, to get 
away from one so eminently disagreeable as myself? " 
he said. " Well, perhaps you're right ! we have seen 
a good deal of each other lately; you require a little 
variety, no doubt ; — and yet the thought will intrude 
itself that if you're so weary of me now, what will 
you be when we have been married a twelve- 
month ?" 
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She started. '' A twelvemonth ! " she repeated. 
" God knows, dearest ! I may be dead by that time/' 
and then she paused, her voice changed and faltered, 
she got up, threw herself into his arms, and burst into 
a passion of tears. All his old tenderness returned in 
a moment. He was almost glad that she cried, she 
looked and felt as she sobbed so thoroughly a woman 
again. 

'' Agnes, my own darling ! Agnes, what is the 
matter? You must not cry so. See, my mother's 
coming in every minute, and all the Hansfords, to 
lunch, as you will remember we all go to the station 
together. Do pray be calm ! There's my own 
love !'' He kissed away the tears that coursed down 
her pale face, and felt how dearly he loved her 
still. 

Her burst of weeping was over now, and had sub- 
sided into a low sob at intervals, with a big tear welling 
up into her eyes every now and then, and slowly 
toppling over upon her cheek. 

Still, even as he clasped her yielding form close to 
him, he felt convinced that there must be an explana- 
tion, that Agnes must tell him in plain and distinct 
terms what was the matter. For to suppose that the 
mere fatigue and excitement of the previous day and 
night had affected her thus powerfully was absurd. 
He was upon the point of urging this upon her with 
all the firmness he was master of, when the door 
opened, and his mother and the Hansfords came in. 
It was a thought of inexpressible bitterness to him 
that thus he was deprived of his only hope of an ex- 
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planation, as from that time, until their marriage-day, 
he should not see her, and then it would be too late. 
For once married, once linked for life with her, he 
had determined that the veil between them, if not pre- 
viously raised, should be for ever drawn, for fear lest 
that which it covered, whatever it might be, should 
turn all his love to hate, and make him loathe the sight 
of her whom he had solemnly sworn to cherish till 
death should part them. 

"Why, Agnes, what is the matter, child ?^' said Mrs. 
Hansford ; ** you look as pale as a ghost.^^ 

" Ah ! I told you so,'' cut in the Squire ; " how can 
you wonder if she's ill, after the life you've all been 
leading for the last month, out and about all day, and 
operas and balls at night ? Ah ! well I'm heartily 
glad we're all going back again. Come, sit down, and 
let's have some lunch. London's all very well for a 
short time, but I can't stand it long." 

Stratford and his bride were in the highest spirits. 
'' You must promise not to forget me during the next 
fortnight, Katy," he said, laughing ; " and be sure and 
remember that at the end of that time you will have 
to put up with me altogether." 

It was observable to all, though she made every 
eflFort to conceal it, that Agnes was wretched. What 
could it be ? Did not she love him, after all ? or so 
dearly, that she could not bear to be away from him 
even for a fortnight ? It was in vain the Squire raUied 
her, she could only reply by tears, or a sickly smile 
that was sadder still. 

It seemed a great relief to her when they all rose to 
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make preparations for departure. Poyntz fancied she 
shrunk from him when he approached her to say a 
word or two before she left the room^ but it might 
have been only fancy. 

There are few more disagreeable things in this 
mortal life than seeing people off at a railway station. 

The ladies had, of course, a mountain of luggage, 
packages and parcels of erery description, and it was 
therefore incumbent upon them to be at the station 
a most unearthly time before the departure of the 
train. 

When at last the travellers and their parcels were 
deposited in a carriage — by no means a light task to 
accomplish— the two unhappy men who were perform- 
ing this melancholy duty were obliged, in compliance 
with the universal etiquette, to stand sentry at the 
door and talk common-places till the train left the sta- 
tiou. Porters were rushing about, with their eternal 
" By your leave !'* — and wheeling heavy trucks contain- 
ing the luggage of those passengers who are always 
late, within half an inch of their toes. Of course it 
would have been considered rank heresy to have said 
|(iH)d«bye there and then, and so have avoided the 
ttjdioua quarter of an hour of staring into the car- 
m^, »aying> for the twentieth time, ^^ Then we're sure 
to heur fi*om you directly you get down V and ex- 
prt)»i»ing the oft-repeated hope "that they'd have a 
flut> afternoon for their journey.'' 

Uowover, everything in this world comes to an end 
Mt W^i I and at length, to the infinite relief of both 

iV^eri and seers-off, the train glided away, amid de- 
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monstrations of hats and hands from those on the 
platform. 

"Well, that's over/' said Poyntz, with a sigh of 
relief, as he and Stratford strolled arm^n-arm from 
the station. '' What are you going to do this after- 
noon ?" 

'' Oh ! I must go to the club ; IVe got a hundred 
letters to write, and heaps of things to do/' answered 
Stratford. 

It was rather amusing. Like most thoroughly idle 
men, Stratford was always under the impression that 
he had so much to do in the day, that it was quite im- 
possible he could get through his work. " You know, 
my dear fellow, I've got so many things to arrange. 
I'm to see a man this afternoon about a pair of car- 
riage horses." 

'^Indeed — dear me /" said Poyntz, in a tone of grave 
irony; *^but do you think you can spare time just 
to tell me what your arrangements are about going 
down? I find it will be quite impossible to leave 
town on the morning of our marriage. We should 
just get to the church after canonical hours. And 
as I am engaged to dine at Greenwich the evening 
before, to celebrate the last day of my single blessed- 
ness, I sha'n't be able to leave town till the mail 
train." 

'* Oh ! then we'd better be independent of each 
other," said Stratford ; ^' I shall go down the day before 
in good time. I believe there's a decent inn in the 
village. I'll write to secure rooms for myself and you. 
I suppose you'll get down at some imearthly hour in 
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the morning ; therefore donH get tipsy at Greenwich 
and kick up a row, there's a good fellow. I shall have 
to get up quite early enough as it is, and I shouldn't 
like to have my night's rest disturbed." 

" Do men ever sleep on the night before their mar- 
riage ?" asked Poyntz, nervously. 

"Gad! I hope so/' replied the other. '^It's 
notorious that the poor devils who are going to be 
hanged next morning always sleep sound the night 
before." 

" Ah ! true/' said Poyntz, much relieved ; " so they 
do, and I don't see why we shouldn't do likewise." 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Eve of the Weddings. 

** The promise of the morrow 
Was glorious on that eve." 

** YouVe seen the night out, masters ! See, the moon 
Lies stranded on the pallid coast of mom." 

Jl OYNTZ was in a state of grievous disquietude at 
not receiving any letter from Agnes. She was so 
miserably ill and nervous on the morning of her leaving 
town, that he fully hoped to have heard of or from 
her as soon as she reached the end of her journey. 

When the morning of the second day came and 
brought no letter, he was seriously uneasy. " She 
canH be worse,^' he argued with himself, "or they 
would surely have written. On the other hand, if 
she's all right again, why the deuce doesn't she write 
herself? I don't think it's very thoughtful or kind, 
knowing how anxious I must be about her. I've a 
great mind to run down and see her. I certainly will 
if I don't hear to-morrow." 

However, the next morning brought a letter from 
Mrs. Hansford. It was as follows : — 

" My dear Mr. Poyntz, 

" I hasten to give you a short account of our 
dear Agnes. Let me beg of you, at the outset, not to 
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be alarmed at not hearing from her direct. The fact 
is, she's very low and nervous, but nothing more ; she 
was hysterical yesterday, and I sent for the doctor. 
He was with her some time, and, on leaving the room, 
asked me if I thought she had anything on her mind. 
I said ' I was quite sure she hadn't, but that my opi- 
nion was she had been over- exerting herself during 
our stay in town, and that, being naturally very ex- 
citable, it had been too much for her.* I thought he 
didn't seem quite satisfied with my explanation, but 
he said no more. He however insisted on her being 
kept perfectly quiet, forbade her writing any letters, 
uid when I suggested that you should come down and 
see her, said it was much better not. He however 
said there was not the least reason to- fear that any 
postponement of your marriage would be necessary ; 
therefore, pray don't alarm yourself. With my kind 
regards and love from dear Agnes, 

Believe me, 
*' Always very sincerely yours, 

'' Marotjebite Hansford. 

"P.S. Don't forget the rings for the bridesmaids. 
Hancock's people will send them to the club the day 
before." 

Poyntz read and re-read, and read again the letter 
above set out, and the more he read it, the less he 
liked it. "Forbid her writing!" — '^Something on 
her mind ! "— " Pray don^t alarm yourself ! " '' Don't 
alarm yourself!" he repeated bitterly. "Very good 
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advice, no doubt; very easy to . give, but particularly 
difficult to follow. The doctor thought she'd something 
on her mind. Damn the fellow ! why can't he mind 
his own business V^ 

If Foyntz had been asked his reason for condemn- 
ing this gentleman to perdition, he would have been 
rather at a loss for an answer, as it would have 
occurred to any one, at all in a reasonable frame of 
mind, that it did happen to be his business, as he 
was called in to prescribe for Agnes, to endeavour to 
find out what was the matter with her, in order to do 
80 with any eflFect. But the fact was, Po3mtz had 
worried himself into almost as nervous a condition as 
the lady of his love, and now he was worse than ever. 
He wandered about in a state of restlessness and inde- 
cision that was perfectly lamentable ; at one moment 
resolving to go down and see Agnes, and learn, at all 
risks, what it was that weighed her down, and had 
thus, like the east wind, blighted her spring; the 
next he determined to write to her, and the third to 
do neither one nor the other. 

''By Jove! Pll show the letter to Stratford, and 
hear what he says,'' was his fourth resolution. 

Acting upon this, his latest impulse, he jumped 
into a Hansom, and drove over to the club. There he 
found his friend in a state of busy idleness most edi- 
fying to behold, talking, giving orders, and writing 
notes, all at once, as if the whole weight of the go- 
vernment had been suddenly thrown upon his 
shoulders. 
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After he had despatched his more pressing matters^ 
he found leisure to glance over the letter that Poyntz 
placed in his hands. " Well, what do you advise me 
todo?^^ 

" Do ? why, do as you^re told, of course ; which is, 
Dor/t do anything — don^t be alarmed — don't write 
— and don't go down!'' 

This was good advice promptly given, and Poyntz 
was determined to follow it, as he felt, that were he, 
by disobeying orders, to increase Agnes' illness, he 
should never forgive himself; while now, whatever 
might be the result, he at least would have nothing 
with which to reproach himself. 

Not a little comforted by this reflection, he deter- 
mined to set himself seriously to do the many things 
that still remained on his hands. There were a good 
many points connected with the purchase of Wood- 
leigh still unsettled; questions about fixtures, fur- 
niture, valuation of timber, and all the little odds 
and ends that come upon a man who buys an estate, 
just at the last moment. Innumerable letters from 
Colonel Grant, who, although the matter was in his 
solicitor's hands, was immensely busy about every- 
thing, thereby causing that gentleman great trouble, 
and, to some extent, annoyance, as his headstrong and 
wayward client, with all the uncertainty of temper of 
an old Indian, used regularly to change his mind and 
vary his instructions about twice a day. 

Poyntz, too, instead of leaving everything, as he 
ought to have done, to his surveyor and soHcitor, got 
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into epistolary squabbles about every conceivable 
thing, so that the consumption of his time and the 
club writing-paper was frightful to contemplate. 

"What the deuce is Poyntz about ?^' asked the 
young swells, as they sauntered in and out, and saw 
him perpetually engaged in writing letters. The only 
solution they could arrive at was, that he was trying 
to take out his subscription in paper and envelopes. 

All this, however, had one good result. He had no 
time to worry himself about Agnes, and, as his dinner 
engagements were numerous, he managed, amid the 
whirl of society, to a great extent to banish from his 
mind any disagreeable reflections that arose therein 
connected with his approaching marriage. 

All things must come to an end at last. So it was 
that, on the day before the wedding, Poyntz ?ind the 
Colonel had settled their differences, even to how 
much was to be paid for the dog-kennel, and the 
latter had written a very polite note, saying, "that 
he had left Woodleigh in the care of Mr. Poyntz's 
servants ; that he was staying at his solicitor's, who 
lived in the neighbouring town, and should be happy 
to see Mr. Poyntz on the following Friday, to com^ 
plete the purchase.'' The postscript repeated the 
request that the purchase-money should be brought 
down in bank-notes. 

Poyntz had made arrangements to leave Mr. Hans- 
ford's, with his bride, after the breakfast, and drive 
over to take possession. The servants had orders to 
have everything ready for their reception, and many a 
journey had Poyntz made to superintend the furnish- 
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ing and fitting-up of the charming little paradise with 
the French windows opening on to the lawn, which was 
to be Agnes^ own room. He had thought of every- 
thing, even to the arrangement of the books and 
flowers she loved on the table. At length it was all 
done — all but his journey to the banker^s to cash the 
cheque for the purchase-money. He had paid iSiooo 
as a deposit, but what with timber and fixtures, down 
to the dog-kennel aforesaid, he had still to provide 
£10,500. This sum was handed to him in ten notes 
of £1000 each and one of £500, which he carefully 
made a roll of and put into a pocket-book expressly 
bought for this important occasion, buttoned up his 
coat, and strolled down to the Waterman^s Pier, 
where lay the steamer which was to convey him to the 
land of whitebait and water souche. 

The summer was yet young and the river still sweet, 
so that the sail down was pleasant enough. 

It is a very soothing thing to glide down the river 
after a harassing day, calmly contemplating the ugly 
banks with their tumble down-houses and wharfs; 
the colliery lying in rows in the pool, and the steamers 
likewise. There is a repose even in the very ugliness 
of the scene, which is grateful and refreshing. It is 
pleasant not to be obliged to look at anything unless 
you like. If the eye were to be constantly witness- 
ing the glorious prospect of mountains bathed in rosy 
light, and delicious wooded valleys such as we see 
while coasting on the Swiss and Italian lakes, it would 
soon be weary and exhausted by the beauty on which 
it feeds, and we should sigh for the repose of ugliness, 
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or rather absence of beauty. I am positive that a 
man can no more live profitably for ever amid the 
highest beauties of nature and art^ than he can dine 
perpetually on pot age a la Bisque, and Lafitte of — 41. 
He either becomes unhealthily sensitive and refined, 
or, far worse, callous and indifierent, heedless of the 
beauty about him and around him ; and then he may 
indeed say, as Rebecca did, ^' What good shall my life 
do me 1" Depend upon it, it is just as necessary for a 
man of average refinement and sensibility, to quit 
occasionally the fairest scenes of earthly beauty for 
the flats and marshes of every-day life, as it is abso- 
lutely essential occasionally to exchange the Bisque 
and Lafitte aforesaid for mutton-chops and sherry, 
or bread-and-cheese and beer. The converse of 
the proposition is true, but not to the same extent ; for 
I believe it quite possible for a man to have all the 
high poetic feeling of Milton or Shakspeare, and all 
the classic and intellectual refinement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and never to have stirred beyond the precincts 
of his village in the fens of Lincolnshire, or his 
garret in the New Road. 

But enough of this. Foyntz had time for a stroll 
in the park before dinner, one great advantage, by the 
way, that Greenwich has over its rival Blackwall. 

The sight of the green glades rejoicing in the early 
summer, combined with the calm and satisfactory 
reflection that the whitebait had not had time to grow 
large, completed the good work that the voyage down 
the river had begun, so that by the time he joined his 
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fciends^ who were lounging in the balcony of an upper 
room of the " Ship/^ his mind had recovered a healthy 
tone of cheerfulness and serenity that was very grate- 
ful and reassuring. 

People may talk as they like about the joys of a 
whitebait dinner; and, perhaps, there is something 
even in departing from the ordinary routine of dining 
which attracts, not only the young and inexperienced, 
but 6ven those who ought to know better ; but, after 
all, when calmly discussed and gravely reflected op, 
the result, in nine cases out of ten, is highly unsatis- 
factory. 

A man^s party is always more or less a bore ; there 
is no light and shade about it, no blending of colour, 
as when a robe of pink or blue, mingled with the scent 
of flowers and the indescribable something that indi- 
cate the presence of woman, is seen at intervals of 
the banquet. Then the miraculous crowd of fishes 
heaped on the table all at once, so that the mind is 
bewildered and the wearied eye wanders distractedly 
from one dish to another, seeking rest and finding 
none ; at last, growing reckless at seeing them rapidly 
growing cold, you taste half-a-dozen, perhaps the 
wrong ones, and by the time the whitebait comes, 
which people really go there to eat, you have dined 
already on a dozen dishes of fish,, blended in anything 
but sweet confusion, and which would have made but 
a sorry substitute for a really good dinner at home, 
even had they been served with a due regard to pro- 
priety, and half as hot as the waiters. 
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Poyntz, however, was not in the humour to be 
critical. He eat, and drank, and was merry ; laughed 
oflF the chaflF that was rather mercilessly showered on 
his approaching change of condition, and really was 
the lightest-hearted man of the party. 

The sunset had long faded into night, and the 
revellers lingered still. I am afraid to mention the 
number of claret cups that were consumed, nor do I 
know that it would be very desirable to chronicle it. 
I dare say the giver of the feast stared a little when he 
saw the sum-total of the bill, ^nd sighed as he drew, 
with a somewhat unsteady hand, the cheque that paid 
it. Cigars were lighted, and it was pleasant to lean 
over the balcony and drink in the cool moonlight 
air. 

The last ten years of his life flashed through 
Poyntz's mind as he gazed down at the swift tide, 
with every now and then a dark ship floating silently 
past. There were not many pleasant things to look 
back upon. " I^ve done with the past,'* he muttered 
to himself, " let me look onward and upward. Surely 
I shall have a star to guide me now, to guide me to all 
love and truth.*' 

'^ Hullo, old fellow ! what are you thinking about ? 
come, we shall miss the last train/* said his host. 

It was a near thing, but they just saved it. 

All parted at London Bridge on their several ways : 
some to dress for a ball, some to play with the tangles 
of their Nesera's hair ; others to follow some Cynthia 
of the minute, attracted by the glance of a bright eye, 
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or the many twinkling fascinations of a slender ancle, 
which the Cynthia just mentioned knows so well how 
to display by th6 dexterous twitch of her ' mantle 
blue/ Poyntz looked at his watch. " Half-past ten, 
and the train doesnH start till half-past twelve. How 
am I to get through these confounded two hours?" 
His luggage was all packed and sent down to the 
station. He could not go to his chambers, he had 
given them up, and for the last few days had been 
living at an hotel. He strolled in the direction of the 
club. 

He was mooning slowly up Waterloo Place, with his 
hands in his pockets, when a tall, rather elegant-look- 
ing. Frenchwoman passed him. Yes, she passed, 
turned, and looked him in the face. Though the 
glance was momentary, each recognized the other. 
It was Josephine. 

Two years ago he had known her in Paris, a quiet, 
pretty girl, who loved him — or fancied she did — ^more 
than all the world beside ; and who, in return, he used 
to pet and ^patronize in his grand Englishman's way. 
She had her little weaknesses, , of course ; was pas- 
sionately fond of an open-air dance, and a supper 
afterwards, at the Anglais or the Maison Doree, but 
was really very well behaved, until she mide the 
acquaintance of another Englishman, richer and sillier 
than her old admirer. 

By his flattery and admiration, he turned her head — 
never very strong — and the end of it was, that she and 
Poyntz quarrelled and parted. He left Paris, and 
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had never seen or heard of her since. ' And now they 
had met again. 

He was going to speak to her, when, at the moment, 
a brougham drove up, and a white-gloved hand beckoned 
her in. She paused a moment, and then obeyed. She 
was quite right. Why should she stay, and attempt 
to revive the cold and dead ashes of an old and long-* 
forgotten love ? 

After a moment^s regret, he felt inexpressibly re- 
lieved. Certainly, when a man^s going to be married 
the next morning, a thing of this kind is not desirable, 
and the owner of the brougham put him under a 
considerable obligation by stopping as he did. 

Still, the suddenness of their meeting set him 
musing over the past. " And can she,^^ he thought to 
himself, " can she be one with the gentle (I dare not 
call her innocent) girl who, two years ago, used ,to 
come to my rooms, on the Itahan boulevards, on 
Sunday mornings, with her missal in her hand, after 
having heard early Mass ? Oh, the pleasures of those 
quiet Sundays ! when, after breakfasting together at 
the Rotonde, we used, after dutifully hearing High 
Mass at the Madelaine, or N&tre Dame de liorette, to 
get into the train and go out into the country and 
wander among the fields, or in the park at St. Cloud, 
and then back again, through the balmy summer night, 
to the great city; and after an ice on the boulevard, 
home to my rooms, where we used to sit for hours in 
the balcony, gazing now at the stars above, now at the 
crowds beneath, till her poor tired head would fall on 
my shoulder, and 1 had to carry her in, quite overcome 
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with sleep. And look at her now ! But the time may 
come^ when she will stand at His feet^ behind Him, 
weeping \ and I ^^ 

It was not pleasant to follow out the thought ; but 
at that moment a scream from a woman attracted his 
attention. He sprang forward, and in a minute was 
in the centre of a street row, with £10,000 in his 
pocket. 

A policeman was behaving brutally to an unfortunate 
woman^ whom he was dragging along more like a wild 
beast than anything human. Three or four gentlemen 
(Poyntz included) saw it, and interfered. This made 
matters worse at first, but, by a skilfully-concerted 
rush, they freed the woman, who ran like a deer, and 
then bolted themselves, in different directions. The 
manoeuvre was successful, the only person captured 
being a particularly quiet country solicitor, who, hap- 
pening to be in London for a short time on business, 
had been to the theatre, and was on his way to finish 
the evening at Evanses, thinking that he was thereby 
seeing London life to its fullest extent. He was pass- 
ing at the time of the row, and stood open-mouthed to 
see the end, when the real delinquents having managed 
to escape in the manner above related, he was pounced 
upon by the police. In vain he protested his innocence. 
Furious at their defeat, the peelers determined that 
some one should be punished; and as three or four 
had by this time collected, and all prepared to swear, 
in the most positive manner, to the unhappy gentle- 
man^s participation in the row, it seemed highly pro- 
bable that this unfortunate victim of circumstances 
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would, after spending the remainder of the night at 
the police-station, instead of in his cozy bedroom at 
the Tavistock, have the gratification of appearing at 
the bar of the police-court on the following morning, 
and, if very fortunate, of escaping with a fine and 
admonition for the serious ofi^ence of assaulting the 
police in the execution of their duty. 

After a hard run up one street and down another, 
this rescuer of distressed damsels, finding that he had 
eflFectually baflled pursuit, stopped to breathe. His 
first thought was his money. He dived into his coat- 
pocket; his notes were — safe. '^By Jove!^* he ex- 
claimed, after heaving a mighty sigh of relief, "it^s 
more than I deserve after my infernal quixotic folly .^^ 
He jumped into a Hansom, and found, on reaching the 
station, that he had missed the train by half a minute. 
'' Was ever anything so unlucky ? What the deuce am 
I to do ?" he asked. 

"Well, sir,^^ answered the official appealed to, "there 
ain't nothing afore four in the morning, but that'll 
run you down in a couple of hours; and there's a 
sofa in the waiting-room if you like to stay here." 
After a minute's reflection this appeared to be the 
only thing to be done. 

The room was hot and close, and the sofa didn't 
look tempting — but it was a choice of evils ; so, after 
the most solemn injunctions to the porter to call him 
in good time, Poyntz stretched himself on the hard 
sofa and tried to go to sleep. 

He succeeded after a time, but his sleep was con- 
fused and unsatisfactory, such as would naturally be 
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the case where a man has dined at Greenwich, been 
chased by the police, is lying on a sofa with his 
clothes on, and is going to be married the next morn- 
ing. Any one of these circumstances would be suflfi- 
cient to disturb a man's night's rest; and that the 
union of them all should prevent his peaceful slum- 
bers was 'not at all surprising. He was nervous, tooj 
about being left behind, as, if he missed the four 
o'clock train, all hope of arriving in time would be 
completely extinguished j and kept starting up every 
quarter of an hour under the impression that he had 
overslept himself. It was not to be so, however : the 
porter kept his word, and at the time appointed the 
train bearing our Caesar and his fortunes glided out of 
the station. 

It was a delicious morning in early summer. Oh! 
what a contrast to the gloomy, stifling waiting-room, 
was the balmy air, fresh and fragrant from the Surrey 
hills, that kissed his cheek as wooingly as a woman i 
What a luxury to get a bath of it with his head out of 
the carriage-window ! And then the delight of the sun- 
rise ! One never sees a sunrise unless you've been up 
all night, or, if you do, it's with feelings of great 
disgust at being obliged to get up so early ; but after 
passing such a night as we have described, it was in- 
expressibly soothing to watch the blushing East, ar- 
rayed like the bride whose clothing was of wrought 
gold, watching and waiting for her gorgeous bride- 
groom, who came at last, filling her heart with light 
and gladness. 

I can quite sympathize with those who worship the 
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sun. It is a magnificent idolatry — far different from 
the grovelling image-worship of wood and stone, the 
work of men's hands. 

On reaching the station, the earthly bridegroom, 
who had felt the full influence of the heavenly one, 
contrasted with a proud exultation his present position 
with his when he had stopped at that station last. 
Thea^ amid the dreariness and desolation of a winter 
night, in bad health and worse spirits, reckless of 
the past and indifferent to the future — now, about to 
marry a woman he loved with passionate tenderness, 
of whom he hoped all things and believed all things, 
with a career before him of which she would be the 
guiding star; forgetting the past, or thinking of it 
only as a morning dream, and proud and hopeful of 
the future : — it was, indeed, a glorious contrast. 

Full of these thoughts — so full, indeed, that he 
forgot his umbrella, which reposed in the net over 
his head — ^he jumped out of the carriage, and, preceded 
by a porter with his luggage on a truck, walked down 
to the village inn. 

Stratford was of course not up; he looked at 
his watch — seven o'clock. "It's no use going to 
bed. m go down to the river and have a bathe.'' 

There are few pleasanter ways of beginning a day, 
especially if you haven't been to bed the night before. 
Oh Lhow deUcious the plunge was ! — and then to come 
back and sit in his dressing-gown in the easy chair 
by the open window, with the honeysuckles peeping 
in, and * the musk of the roses blown ' ! And then 
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the balmy sleep which is sure to steal upon a man 
under such circumstances^ how good is it ! 

Foyntz^s slumbers were so long and sound that the 
first thing that he was conscious of was Stratford 
bursting into the room arrayed in gorgeous apparel. 
" Hullo ! old fellow, here^s the carriage waiting ; do 
you know what time it is?^' 

^' HavenH the slightest idea/^ said Poyntz, with a 
helpless stare. 

"Just eleven o^clock, and we've got four miles to 
drive!'' Poyntz started up, began to dress like a 
maniac, and dashed into his clothes in a reckless way 
that would have grieved the heart of the great artificer, 
Mr. Poole (the tailor I mean, not the confessor), to 
whom he was indebted for them. 

"Come on, you mustn't stop for breakfast, old boy; 
we shall only just do it as it is." 

It was a very near thing ; the carriage flew along 
and dashed up to the church just as the bridal party 
from the hall were entering it. The Squire, with a 
bride on each arm, looked a proud and happy man, 
and he might have searched England through before 
he would have found two damsels more fair. 

Poyntz had not seen Agnes since they parted in 
London, and he gazed eagerly and anxiously into the 
face he loved so well. He was startled and shocked 
at its fixed, set expression, as, with downcast eyes and 
without a trace of colour, she approached the altar. 
She never once looked at him, and went through the 
service' in a strange meaningless way, as if she were 
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^oing it in her sleep. At the awful charge uttered by 
the priest to them both^ she started slightly^ and 
Poyntz, who watched her closely, fancied she wad 
going to speak, but it was fancy after all; and she 
adopted the other alternative provided by the church, 
and held her peace. 

It was soon over, and amid kissings and congratu- 
lations the whole party adjourned to the vestry, where 
the usual jokes were made about signing the registers, 
the Squire insisting that all the bridesmaids should 
take the pen in their pretty fingers and be witnesses 
to the final completion of the ceremony. 

Though the distance was comparatively short be- 
tween the church and the hall, there was yet ample 
space and verge enough for one of the newly-married 
pairs to make each other feel intensely uncomfortable. 
As has been previously stated in this veracious history, 
the bridegroom had come away in such a hurry as not 
to have had time to taste a morsel of breakfast; not 
even the hock and soda-water immortalized by Byron 
had passed the lips of him who had not only been 
dining at Greenwich the evening before, but had been 
doing a good many other things besides. 

The natural result of course was, that his physique 
was by no means brilliant or first-rate. He didnH for 
.the life of him know how to break the oppressive 
silence that hung like a cloud over them both. All 
the anxious, harassing, tormenting thoughts that had 
haunted him since their last parting, came rushing 
back upon him now with tenfold vividness. He de- 
termined to make one great effort and rend away the 
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veil that hung between them, even at the risk of part- 
ing for ever the link that had so newly bound them 
together and made them one. 

He turned towards his bride. Robed in purest 
white, she had shrunk into the furthest comer of the 
carriage,, and, with her head averted, was looking out 
of the window. To his distorted fancy she was a dead 
woman in her shroud; covered with her veil and 
crowned with'^flowers, she was the spectre that was to 
haunt him night and day, sleeping and waking, till 
death should part them — ^and would that part them ? 
" What is the matter with me and her ? Am I going 
mad, or is this the beginning of delirium tremens? 
No, can^t be that ! God knows, with all my vices, I 
was never a drinking man.^^ He muttered something 
like a prayer for help and consolation, still he daren't 
speak to her. Her left hand was near him ; he took 
it, and as it lay passive in his, he drew off her glove. 
Yes, there was the mystic ring, the sign and token of 
the eternity of their oneness. He tried to take it off 
her finger to see if that would rouse her from her 
deathlike trance, or whatever it was into which she 
had fallen. At the first essay, the hand a moment 
before so still and cold clasped his with strange con- 
vulsive energy. 

" Not yet, dearest; for Christ's sake, not yet I'' she 
cried. 

The tone of her voice, the endearing epithet, recalled 
him to himself. "Agnes," he said, *^tum to me, and 
tell me all your sorrow ; surely I've a right to know 
now. Come dearest, I know you will.'' 
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She did turn to him^ and oh! what a wan and 
weary look was on her iface ! Not a trace of emotion 
of any kind. It was fixed and set^ as it had been 
when he saw her in church in the morning. 

After a minute's hesitation, she answered his ques- 
tion in a calm, even tone of voice, and as if she had 
learned by heart what she was going to say, and the 
manner of saying it. '^ Well, dearest, it's right you 
should know what oppresses me so strangely. But 
the explanation is a simple one aJPter all. It was 
natural enough, after the great kindness and gene- 
rosity with which you have treated me ever since I 
promised to be your wife, — after you had supplied 
me with everything I required, even to the dress I 
wear, — that I should be anxious to do something to 
show I was not unmindful of all your kindness to me. 
This I fancied I had the means of doing. My old 
nurse wrote to me about three weeks ago, that there 
was some money and jewels left me by my mother 
lodged in some banker's hands in my name. I was 
delighted to hear this, as it would in some measure 
rescue me from the dependent position I was in ; and 
I wrote to Mr. Home to make inquiries about it, 
and I fully hoped and expected that on the morning 
he had appointed to see me about the marriage settle- 
ment, he wQi^d have put me in the way of receiving 
my mother's gift. This I looked forward with so much 
pleasure to giving you, thinking perhaps you would 
receive it, not for the value of the thing, but as being 
the only return I could make for all your kindness to 
me. You may judge then how wretched I was when 
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Mr. Home said he had been to the banker's^ but they 
had nothing whatever belonging to me. I was very 
angry, refused to believe him^ and said I should go to 
the banker^s myself or get Mr. Hansford to do so. 
Upon this he begged me to forgive him^ said that 
nothing but the severest pressure would have induced 
him to do it, but that, rendered desperate by his losses, 
he had forged my name to an order to the banker to 
hand over the money (which he assured me was not of 
large amount) to him. With regard to the jewels, he 
said there was nothing of much value except this 
diamond ring, which he gave me, and which I trust 
you will wear for your wife's sake. Then you know, 
dearest,^^ she continued, stopping her husband's mouth 
as he was about to speak, in a very pleasant manner, 
and putting the ring (a valuable diamond of antique 
workmanship) on his finger at the same time, — " you 
know I was not very well just then — I had been out 
too much, had had too much excitement — and this dis- 
closure, added to my own remorse for the way in which 
I had behaved at the ball, completely upset me, and 
this will in some measure account for my strange be- 
haviour ever since. And now, my darling, I have told 
you all, will you forgive your poor penitent wife V* 
She looked in his face with those great grey eyes, so 
full of love and tenderness, and then, reading the 
answer in his, nestled her head on his shoulder. 

'^ Oh I what a relief it was to hear her story ! Was 
this all — all that had made them both miserable ? Oh ! 
how his heart leaped within him as he pressed her 
close to him, and murmured some loving words into 
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her ear ! All his doubts and suspicions and fears were 
over now. It was like gliding into a harbour of 
refuge safe from the storm — like entering into some 
vale of rest where, after digging a grave and burying 
out of sight all grief and sin and sorrow, he might 
hope to dwell for ever amid the green pastures and 
beside the still waters. 

The expression " as gay as a bridegroom ^^ was very 
applicable to Mr. Poyntz's frame of mind as he 
jumped out of the carriage, and oflFered his arm to 
his wife. He even forgot that he had had nothing to 
eat, and as he strolled about the garden with his friends 
in the interval before breakfast, he seemed to forget, 
too, that he had still to go through the ordeal of 
speech-making and all the other solemn absurdity that 
English people think it decorous and proper to indulge 
in on such occasions. 

What a ridiculous institution a wedding-breakfast 
is I I call it an institution, because it is so completely 
part of an Englishman's or rather an Englishwoman's 
creed that when people have been joined together in 
holy matrimony the next thing to be done is to sit 
down to a solemn banquet, looking for all the world 
like a ball supper that has been forgotten and left till 
next morning. Surely it's a preposterous thing for 
people professing Christianity, and being otherwise 
enlightened, to sit down at two o'clock in the day 
to an enormous repast, beginning with white soup and 
ending with plumcake. And just look at the conse- 
quences of such a proceeding, — even those that are so 
graphically described by the author of " The Sea-side 
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Monte Christo/^ The feeling, about five o'clock, 
that, inasmuch as your appetite is hopelessly gone 
for dinner, life has become a burden; that you are 
flushing fiercely in the region of the nose, and rapidly 
becoming suicidal, or, worse still, murderous in your 
views and feelings. After the little excitement caused 
by the departure of the bride and bridegroom, and 
the last old shoe has been thrown, the bridesmaids 
.usually are invisible — ^' Where are they gone? 
Gone upstairs to lie down or write wedding-cards,'' 
growls some man in answer to a question as to their 
whereabouts-^and the unhappy men, who haven't the 
energy to take a walk or a ride (too much cham- 
pagne for that sort of thing), hang about the stables 
with cigars in their mouths. Then, if the morning 
has been bright, ten to one but there's a drizzling rain 
falling in the afternoon, which makes matters propor- 
tionably worse. The dinner, if there's any at all 
(there generally isn't), is a miserably scrambling affair, 
with the men-servants half tipsy, and for which nobody 
has any appetite. And all this is owing to the 
ridiculous law which obliges people to get married 
before twelve o'clock in the day. Why shouldn't the 
bridal party meet at church at six or seven in the 
evening, and go from thence to a cheerful, pleasant 
dinner, and finish the evening with a dance ? But it's 
no use writing about it. The present custom has 
become an institution of the realm, and is as un- 
alterable as if made by the Medes and Persians. 

Certainly the breakfast upon ^ the present occasion' 
passed off as well as it could do. There was the old 
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gentleman with the stentorian voice, who always cried 
^^hear, hear^' in the right place, and the old lady who 
made a point of shedding tears at everything that was 
said, without having the slightest idea of the reason 
why. Then the bridegrooms^ speeches were more 
eflFective than the usual performances upon such occa- 
sions. Poyntz, possibly thinking that, as an embryo 
M.P., much was expected of him, really spoke well, 
and was by turns tender, sentimental, and jocular; and 
Stratford, who was never nervous in his life, performed 
his part to admiration. The unhappy man who 
returns thanks for the bridesmaids, brought in the 
antediluvian jokes at the proper place, and, for a 
wonder, no old lady went into hysterics because some- 
body had forgotten to propose her or her husband's 
health. So it was all over at last, and amid kissings, 
and hand-shakings, and congratulations, and a hail- 
storm of old shoes, the happy couples drove away. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Showeth how our Pilgrim^ falling asleep y loseth his Roll. 

<* Thus pleasing himself awhile, he at last fell into a slumber, and 

thence into a fast sleep .... Now, as he was sleeping, there 

came one to him." 

PUgrirtCs Progress, 

k^TORIES generally end with marriage. It is looked 
upon by some as the aim of life^ and perhaps it is well 
that it should be so. What can be more proper and 
decorous^ after having tossed the hero and heroine 
through three volumes of adventures and trials of all 
kinds, than to bring them to anchor in the desired 
haven of matrimony, and, having seen them as far as 
the church-door, to let them go their way, hand in 
hand, alone ? And, indeed, though marriage may be 
the aim to which the lives of many tend, and though 
to keep house and be the joyful mother of children is 
very reasonably and properly the ambition of many a 
gentle maiden, it by no means follows that, when she 
has reached these dignities, anything befalls her worth 
recording. Happy people are proverbially uninter- 
esting, and few would trouble themselves to read 
of the little cares and great blessings that make 
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ap the lives of many after they have reached the 
goal for which they have so long and anxiously striven, 
and which they have done and suffered so much to 
attain. 

We have not, however, done vnth Agnes yet. We 
must follow her and her husband as, seated in the 
carriage side by side and hand in hand, the man and 
wife journey on towards their home. 

It is a difficult and dangerous task this — one to be 
dealt with cautiously and tenderly, with our heads 
covered and our shoes off our feet, for we are standing, 
if not on holy, at all events on very delicate ground. 

Since Agnes' confession of the morning, her hus- 
band had been as much elated as he was previously 
depressed ; and one of the principal causes of his joy 
was the feeling that Graham Home had, by his mis- 
conduct, forfeited all claim to be recognized as a con- 
nection. He was not present at the wedding, for 
though Mrs. Hansford, ignorant of the circumstances 
detailed by Agnes, had sent him an invitation, he had 
declined it on the plea of being obliged unexpectedly 
to go abroad. Poyntz, who had always thoroughly 
disliked the man, had often thought with a kind of 
pang of his approaching connection with him. What 
a bore it would be to be civil to, and be obliged to in- 
vite to his house, a man he hated with perfect hatred, 
and whom, for some mysterious and totally inexplica- 
ble reason, he counted his enemy ! All this was over 
now. He should of course cut him, and endeavour to 
forget that such a person existed. Having got rid of 
Graham Home, he had got rid of the only thing con- 
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nected with his wife that was in the slightest degree 
objectionable. She had come to him portionless, it 
was true, but so had Eve to our first father, and like him 
the hero of my story was unblessed with a mother-in- 
law. As for portion he had plenty for them both, and 
was delighted that his wife should owe all she had 
and all she was to him ; and as to the absence of the 
other blessing, somehow or other he bore his loss with 
most philosophical resignation. 

Poyntz was in boyish spirits — talked and laughed 
and joked about his fears when seated by her side on 
coming from church. "After all I can account for it,'^ 
he said. " A damsel robed in white, with a wreath of 
flowers and a veil on her heady herself as pale as the 
veil and the flowers, is an awe-inspiring personage — she 
looks like a victim about to be sacrificed. How diffier- 
ent to the same damsel three hours later, after just 
two glasses of champagne, in the sweetest of travel- 
ling dresses, and a hat that would have overcome St. 
Anthony ! ^^ 

Agnes laughed — perhaps, had her husband been in 
the humour to be critical, he would have objected that 
it was rather too loud, and that it sounded hollow ; but 
he wasn^t critical, he was far too gay for that. In his 
exuberance of spirits he did not observe, not he, that, 
forcing her spirits to equal his own, her laugh was 
reckless, her smile was dead ; that her honeyed words 
scarcely concealed the bitterness that lay beneath 
them — a bitterness caused by some great sorrow or 
some great wrong. 

It was about six o'clock on a delicious summer 
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evening when the husband and wife arrived at the 
lodge-gates of their future home. It had been still 
and overcast all the afternoon, and the soft shadows were 
scarcely visible on the grass of the park, as the trees 
above were kissed by the soft sweet air that just stirred 
them and no more. 

As they drew up to the hall-door the servants were 
there to receive them. Agnes said she was tired and 
would go to her own room. Her husband had a good 
many arrangements to talk over with the Colonels 
own man, who was there, about the numberless things 
incident to a change of owners when the house is 
large and the outgoing tenant fidgety and particular. 
This occupied him a considerable time, and it was 
already getting late when he received a summons from 
Agnes that she was waiting tea for him in her own 
room. 

'^Verily my lines have fallen in pleasant places,^' 
was his reflection on entering the charming little room 
dedicated especially to his wife. Everything was in 
the best taste, from the piano to the water-colours on 
the walls. The two French windows fronting the 
lawn were wide open, and the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of the flowers. And then his fair and graceful 
wife, who was actually going to pour out his tea, and, 
more than that, get up and give it him ! It was a 
combination of pleasant things such ias had not often 
fallen to his lot before, and as he leant back in an 
arm-chair he really felt that he must be the happiest 
man in the world. 

" I thought, dearest,'^ said Agnes, as she gave him 
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his cup, ''that we neither of us cared for dinner after our 
overwhelming breakfast, and that this would be far 
more refreshing. I hope IVe done right/^ 

'*Very wrong, madam/^ said her husband, with 
mock severity, .'' to do anything without consulting 
your lord and master. I declare I^m quite hungry. 
I wonder whether there's any cold meat ?'' 

'' Have some of this honey/' 

'' Too sweet ! '' 

"Too sweet!" said she, laughing; ''how can any- 
thing be too sweet ? I declare you shan't have the 
kiss I was going to give you, for fear you should say 
that's too sweet ! " He had it though, notwithstand- 
ing this tremendous threat. 

''I wonder whether we shall be as fond of each 
other in twenty years' time ?" he said. 

Agnes started, and was silent for a moment, and 
then said, " I believe the true secret of people's in- 
diflFerence to each other after marriage is that they are 
always together. Suppose I were to leave you now 
to-night for years, do you think you could love me 
while I was away from you, and welcome me back 
again as one that was dead and is alive again, was lost 
and is found?" 

"What is the girl talking about now?" said her 
husband, laughing. "My dear creature, I didn't 
observe how much champagne you took this morn- 
ing ; but I really think it has got into your head." 

" Perhaps it has," she replied ; " but come into 
the garden." 

The evening was deepening into night. The mists 
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were rising in the park and woods, while the house, 
standing high, was clear. 

^^ You mustn't go far, dearest,'^ he said ; " and wrap 
your shawl round you/' 

She did not appear to hear him, she seemed to be 
listening. 

^^Yes, yes!'' she said, hurriedly and anxiously, 
" you're right ; we'll go in." 

'^ Well, but, my darling girl, how changeable you 
are I I said nothing about going in. Only a moment 
ago you wanted to come out. The mist is rising in 
the low ground, but will not reach us here." 

'' Did I ? — so I did ; but I think it's turned cold. 
I'll go in ; — come too, dearest ; don't leave me." Her 
voice trembled, and she was silent. 

Her husband looked at her anxiously, as if to read 
her thoughts in the darkness, but only said, " I'll do 
anything you wish," and followed her slowly back 
through the open window. 

The servant had brought lights. Poyntz threw 
himself on the sofa. Agnes moved restlessly about, 
first opening a book, then flitting to the window. 

Oh for a painter's hand to trace the magnificent 
outline of her form as she stood in the window, which 
made a frame about her, the hght shining upon her 
dress, and making a glory round her head I Her 
husband gazed at her, and thought he had 
never seen anything so fair. But why was she 
so anxiously moving to and fro, full of disquiet and 
unrest ? 

'^ Come, my own love I" he murmured, and his voice 
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was full of tenderness and passion, '^ sit down and sin 
me one of the songs I love so well/^ 

She turned to him, and, coming, to the place where 
he lay, bent over him and kissed his forehead. 

What fulness of joy it was to feel her delicious hair 
as it di*ooped on his face and hid it like a veil ! 

'^I think you love me now, Agnes V^ he said. 

^^My dearly loved and longed for,^^ she mur- 
mured, as she again bent over him, and her voice was 
low and sweet as the night wind in summer, " my joy 
and crown, I do indeed love you; God knows how 
dearly/' 

They were both silent for a moment. *^ You asked 
me to sing just now,'' she said. " I don't think I can, 
I'm so thirsty." 

"Well, that's soon cured," he replied, laughing, 
and ringing the bell ; " and, now I think of it, so am I. 
Champagne in the middle of the day always makes 
people thirsty." 

" Bring some claret and seltzer water," he said to 
the servant, who just then entered. 

" Still restless, Agnes ? Do sit down !" 

*^ I'll mix it for you, dear," she said, as the man 
re-entered, bringing a tray full of things. 

"Thanks ! but why should you have the trouble?'* 

" Oh, I like it ; and I'm sure you will when you 
taste it." 

She stood directly between her husband and the 
light, and with her back to him poured all the mate- 
rials into a tumbler. 

He looked at her dreamily. 
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^ What are you putting in, Agnes ?" 

" Only a little powdered sugar/^ she said hastily. 
« Why, don^t you like it ? '' 

"Very little !'' he said. 

'^ There !^^ she said, handing him the brimming 
tumbler; "there^s a drink worth a king^s ransom to a 
thirsty man/' 

A long deep draught, and it was finished. 

" Now for the song ! '^ he murmured faintly, as he 
threw himself back on the sofa. 

She sat down to the piano and sang. 

Nev^r had her voice sounded more sweetly ; but the 
ear that should have heard her was fast becoming 
deaf to the voice of the charmer. A strange, dreamy, 
half-unconscious feeling stole rapidly over her hus- 
band, and ere the song was finished he had fallen 
into a deep sleep. 

The singer ceased. All was as silent as the grave ; 
another moment, and an acute and attentive listener 
might have heard a sound of some one moving about 
outside. Was it some wandering angel who had stooped 
to listen to the siren's voice, and then, ashamed of 
his yearning towards earthly beauty, hastened back into 
the night ? Or was it a spirit of evil, rejoicing in some 
kindred work about to be done ? Though it was neither 
the one nor the other, the face that a moment after- 
wards peered in at the window, and, still and silent, 
eyed the husband and wife, might well have belonged 
to the devil without reproach. 

Agnes was still seated at the piano with her back 
to the window. She heard the sound, but did not 
move. Her attitude was that of one who expected 
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some dreadfal thing to make its appearance, and was 
afraid to face it. Just as, in a forest at midnight, a 
traveller, darkling and alone, may hear such doleful 
sounds as did Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and dare not look back for fear of the grisly 
fiend behind him, so Agnes. She knew he was 
there ; she knew who he was and what he had come 
for — ^that in another moment- he would be in the room j 
and yet she would not anticipate by a single move- 
ment the meeting which she was doomed to en- 
counter. 

After standing at the open window for a minute 
to assure himself that Foyntz slept soundly, Graham 
Home stepped lightly into the room. 

He appeared pale and worn, and his face had a 
strange distressed look; but his voice and manner 
were the same 'as of old, perhaps a trifle more quietly 
sneering and cynical. 

"Sorry to disturb your matrimonial felicity,^^ he 
said, quietly ; " but time is precious. I must trouble 
you to tell me where it is.'^ 

Agnes said nothing, but pointed in a peculiar way 
to her husband. Mr. Home seemed perfectly to com- 
prehend her gesture ; he stepped lightly up to him, 
quietly put his hand into the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and took from it a small leather case kept to- 
gether with an india-rubber band. This he opened, 
and taking out the roll of notes turned them over 
with as much calmness and deliberation as a cashier 
at a bank would do in cashing a cheque. 

"Ten thbusand five hundred pounds!'^ he said; 
"that^s rather more than I expected, but it will be 
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very useful ; and now I won^t intrude on you any 
longer. Good night ! ^^ 

He was going out at the window, when Agnes laid 
her hand on his arm. 

'^ You must take me with you/' she said, abruptly. 

For the first time probably in his life, Graham Home 
looked surprised. Take you with me, Mrs. Poyntz ! 
why, and where ? '^ 

'^ Why ? '^ she asked, in a fierce whisper ; '^ do you 
suppose I'll stay with him, liar and thief as I am ? 
I'm bad enough, God knows ! but not quite bad 
enough for that. Where ? — anywhere out of his sight 
and the sight of good men and women. I haven't the 
courage to go to hell before my time, or else my 
journey should end at the pond at the bottom of the 
lawn." 

^^ My dear Agnes," said Home, and his voice was 
almost caressing in its tone, ^' you're in a sad frame 
of mind, very sad indeed. I thought I'd taught you 
a little philosophy in my time, but I fear you've for- 
gotten it all. I declare you don't do me credit at all, 
you don't indeed. As to being a liar, your whole life 
has been a lie since we left Scotland six years ago, 
and therefore your scruples now are hardly con- 
sistent; and as to your being a thief, you're not a 
thief, — I am, I admit, and I shall be rather a lucky one 
if I carry out this little game as successfully as I have 
begun. But as to your going with me, it's out of the 
question. I think of going — never mind where," he 
said, hastily checking himself, " at all events where it 
will be very inconvenient to take ladies ; and, besides. 
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what are you to go for ? Your proper course is to go 
to bed, no further. Your sleepy-headed husband wiD 
wake in about six hours^ time, if you put the proper 
quantity into his claret and seltzer (by the bye, if I 
was sure you wouldnH drug it, I should like a glass 
myself — talking always makes me thirsty), most likely 
won^t think about his notes till he goes to complete 
his purchase, and then there^U be a jolly row, of 
course; but nothing in the world will be easier 
than to put him on a wrong scent. He must have 
dropped them in the garden, or at the station, or a 
dozen other places ; and you will be the last person 
he will suspect of having anything to do with them. 
To be sure you won't have so rich a husband as you 
expected, but a poor one is better than none at all; 
besides, he's plenty of expectations. And you'll live 
together as happy as the day is long, and perhaps 
have half a dozen children, who, I trust, will grow up 
worthy of their charming mamma.^^ 

Agnes looked at her husband and then at the 
speaker. There was a struggle going on within; but 
after a moment^s pause — and her voice was faint, like 
one recently engaged in a great conflict — she said, — 

" I will not stay with him. You must take me with 
you — at all events as far as Paris. Once there, you 
may lose me as soon as you like, or rather I will 
lose myself. God knows I can't sink much lower 
than I am now. You needn't fear my being a bur- 
den to you : I loathe and hate you too much to stay 
with you long, though to live out my life with you 
would be a proper penance for us both." 
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*' YouVe no idea how much youVe relieved me by 
what you have said/' he replied. ^^ As far as Paris I 
will take you^ certainly ; there we will part company. 
A renewal of our former relations is, I see, out of the 
question \ and after your pleasant amiable expressions 
just now, I can hardly expect you to play the part of 
a dear and honoured sister/' 

^' Anything but that sneering tone, for God's sake," 
she said, impatiently. " You've ruined me, body and 
soul j be satisfied with that^ without insulting me more 
than is necessary." 

"Well, well!" he said, hastily; "if you must go, 
get yourself ready — the mail-train starts in half an 
hour." 

She left him, and in about five minutes returned 
with a bonnet and shawl on, and a small bag in her 
hand. 

The almost supernatural calmnpss she had displayed 
in her interview with this child of the devil, seemed 
to have deserted her ; she had evidently been crying 
bitterly, and on entering the room she passed him 
without seeming to notice his presence, and, kneeling 
down beside her husband, pressed her lips on his fore- 
head. 

One or two scalding tears fell on his face as she 
bent over him, and the sleeper muttered and stirred 
in his sleep. 

" What the devil are you about ?" said Home, in a 
savage whisper \ " are you going to wake him ?" 

She said nothing, but rose up, and the two went 
out into the outer darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Waking of the Sleeper. 

** He felt in his bosom for his roll. But he felt and fonnd it not. 
Here, therefore, he began to be much perplexed, and knew not what to 
do Sometimes he sighed, sometimes he wept, and often- 
times he chid himself for being so foolish as to fall asleep in that place. 
wretched man that I am, that I should sleep ! — oh that I had not 
slept ! " Pilgri'nCs Progress. 

** Hark how he moans : 

The pain is in his heart." 

" When the heart-sick earth 

Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun. 

And stoops her w^ary forehead to the night 

To struggle with her sorrow all alone. 

The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain. 

Presses her cold lips on her sister's brow, 

Till she is calm. But in his sorrow's night, ' 

He found no comforter." 

± HE bright beams of the early morning sun fell full 
upon the eyelids of Mr. Poyntz and awoke him. He 
did not recover his full consciousness all at once. 
On a sofa with his clothes on in a strange unfamiliar 
room — where was he ? How did he get there ? 
Where ought he to have been ? These questions pre- 
sented themselves to his mind as he slowly opened his 
eyes^ rubbed them hard^ and stared about him. Still 
dreamy, and with a strange, heavy, unrefreshed feel- 
ing, as would be not unnatural in a man who has 
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not been to bed for two nights, the events of yesterday 
came crowding thick upon him. Married, and yet 
here alone! The strangeness of the whole thing 
struck him, and yet such was his total prostration 
of body and mind, that he still lay at full length, 
not attempting to get up, only stretching first an arm 
then a leg, and altogether taken up with the luxurious 
sensation that accompanied each movement. He was 
positively half inclined to turn away from the light 
and go again to sleep. He had just energy enough 
left, however, to struggle against this strange longing 
for a little more slumber, and to do so successfully. 
By a great effort he staggered to the mirror. What 
an object ! His hair straggling over his face, and with 
strange scarlet streaks over one side, having pressed it 
for hours against the hard cushion of the sofa, the 
other deadly white. What will his dainty bride say 
to him ? His dainty bride, in her raiment of needle- 
work, wondering, doubtless, why he tarries so long. 
He laughed, still looking at his face in the glass. 
Dh ! that laugh, how it sounded through the room, 
there seemed an echo mocking him, and then deep 
silence. He trembled, he knew not why, and began 
talking to himself. 

" What a sleepy-headed fool I am ! What will she 
think of me ? " and then he laughed again. It was 
weak and feeble this time, not loud enough for the 
echo that mocked him before — a mere toast-and- water 
laugh. ^' What can I have been about to sleep in this 
way ? I suppose it was the fatigue and excitement 
of the previous night and day.*^ 
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He crept np stairs to his dressing-room^ and listened 
at the door of the bridal chamber. "God! how 
quietly she sleeps; as still as a wearied child. I 
daren't look in^ and yet I must.^^ He opened the door 
slowly and gently into the great bedroom, with its 
old-fashX)ned furniture, and the heavy hearselike- 
looking bed standing in the middle. The curtains 
were drawn. 

"Good God! she'll be suffocated. She can't 
breathe in that damned hole ! — ^perhaps she's dead ?'' 

One would have thought, by the frightened way in 
which he approached and peeped in, that he was going 
to look upon some firightful fiend lying there bound in 
chains ; or a skeleton with its fleshless skull resting on 
the pillow, rather than upon one who was fairer than 
the children of men 1 

But listen again : again you will hear the strange 
laugh — again and again it rings through the room, 
though with a muffled sound as the head from 
whence it comes is still within the curtains. Another 
minute and he tore them asunder with a great crash, 
making the rings chatter mournfully, and showing, as 
the light streamed in, the great white pillows empty-^ 
empty as his own wretched heart. Oh, how sad it was 
to see him standing there, quite at a loss to collect his 
thoughts ; or comprehend, in the slightest degree, what 
had happened to nim ! In another minute he was 
pacing about the room like a madman. " What does it 
all mean ? Agnes I Agnes ! Agnes ! '' he yelled out. 
"Agnes ! curse you ! where are you ? Agnes ! my own 
darling Agnes ! where are you hiding ? *' There was 
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no voice nor any that answered. All was still and deso- 
late. A thought seemed to strike him : '^ She's playing 
some damned practical joke ; she heard me coming up 
stairs and she's hid herself.** 'Again the laugh, wild 
and loud this time. "Agnes! you little devil, come 
out ; where are you ? '* He tore open the cupboard- 
doors, threw the furniture about, glared at the bed 
again. '^ No ! it can't be that ; she's never been to 
bed at all ; it's never been slept in." He staggered 
into a chair, pressed his hands to his eyes, and strove 
to collect his thoughts ; — ^but, no, it would not do. He 
could think of nothing collectively. '^ Where is she ? 
Where can she be ? " He could not get beyond that. 
At last he grew frantic. " She's in the garden 1 " he 
screamed out, " waiting for me among the roses — of 
course she is ; how could I expect her to be in bed on 
such a delicious morning ?" He tore out his watch, 
the hand pointed to four. He put it to his ear. It 
had run down. He dashed it on the ground. There 
was a clock on the stairs. " Five ! " he muttered. 
'* Five ! — can she be in the garden ? Oh, my God ! 
perhaps she's drowned herself; — but why? Surely 
she loved me 1 " He grew more and more bewildered ; 
strange thoughts and questions of his own existence 
and identity crowded thick upon him, mingled with 
blasphemous ideas and awful mutterings, that, in his 
horror, he fancied came direct from the devil. '* The 
devil is hpre in the room ! Tell me where she is, 
find you shall have my soul, and hers too ! ^' he howled 
out. And then a horror of great darkness fell on 
him, and he threw himself down on the floor and then 
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up again — rushed to the looking-glass — gnashed his 
teeth^ and swore and howled at the ghastly phantom 
it reflected^ and then down again cursing God, At 
last^ a passion of tears came to his relief. 

'* Lord, have mercy upon me ! '' he moaned 
out. Then he rose up. The blackness of darkness 
had passed away — only a great wonder and a great' 
sorrow was left behind. He tried to reason calmly — 
to recall his last remembrance before his fatal sleep. 
" I asked her to sing/' he said to himself, " after she 
had given me the claret and seltzer. She did sing, 
certainly. I remember the song — ^ Good night, fare- 
well ! ' The song I always loved to hear her sing.'' 
And again the tears rained down. ''And then all is 
la blank. I douH remember hearing the end of the 
song. Where can she be? Shall I question the 
servants ? I haven't the nerve to do it/' And then 
he fell to thinking over the story she had told him 
yesterday about Home's rascality in the matter of the 
money and jewels. ''Is it possible that blasted 
scoundrel's at the bottom of this ? " He ground his 
teeth together, and looked helplessly round the room* 
Never before had he felt the sensation of utter loneli- 
ness, and now he felt it in all its force. Not a soul to 
ask advice of — ^not a soul to make a suggestion as td 
the proper course to pursue. He shrunk from the 
idea of making a hue and cry, questioning the ser* 
vants, and raising the whole neighbourhood. " What 
an awful scandal it will be," he thought to himself; 
and even in his utter misery he could hardly help 
smiling, even while he writhed, at the reflection of the 
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gossip and speculation it would furnish. *' It^ll be all 
over the town in twenty-four hours, mixed up with all 
sorts of exaggerations and untruths, though nothing 
can be so hideous as the reality. Oh, Agnes! Agnes P^ 
he groaned out, and covered his face with his hands ; 
'* surely I haven^t done anything to .deserve this 
-treatment ! ^^ 

He sat down in a chair by the bedside, and, with 
his face buried in his hands, and rocking his body to 
and fro, wearied himself in vain endeavours to solve 
the mystery of his wife^s strange disappearance. 

" If she didn^t love me, why did she. marry me ? what 
Jbas she gained by it ? Her life must be henceforth 
that of an outcast and a fugitive. She never, Burely, 
can have gone off with that damned Homel He^s 
abroad; besides, she never liked him; at least, she 

eaid so. Bat then women are such . Oh ! '* he 

moaned out, in his misery— and then his mind wandered 
again, and he fell into a kind of delirium, a sort of 
half-sleeping, half-waking dream. 

He fancied Agnes was near him, by his side, but 
there was always something between them that pre- 
vented his approach. That she was calling him in 
distress, and that some invisible thing held him fast, 
and prevented his helping her. That she looked into 
his face with a wild, distressed look, and when he tried 
to touch' her hand, it shrunk from him. He essayed 
to call her, but his voice was nothing but a hoarse 
whisper, and she passed away from him, though so 
close, that he seemed almost to be able to catch her by 
her clothes; but he had no power to grasp them, and 
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so she slipped away, whither he knew not. How long 
this lasted he did not know, but he came to himself 
with a great start, and stared wildly about him. The 
great white unpressed pillows seemed to glare at him 
as if in mockery. All his .sorrows rushed bs^ck on him 
in a moment. 

Then, for the first time, the business of the day 
started into his mind. His appointment with Colonel 

Grant to complete the purchase . The thought 

almost turned him sick; and yet, after a moment's 
struggle, he determined he would meet him face to 
face like a man. 

" I will go with my money as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He sha'n't know of my misery sooner than 
the rest of the world. PU buy the place and let it, 
and go and live abroad.** 

He mechanically put his hand into the breast-pocket 
of his coat — for a moment he seemed paralyzed — ^then 
dashed his fingers about, and tore his pocket inside 
out. Then the weak, wretched laugh came again. 
'^ What ! wife and money both gone ? How ! shall I be 
deprived of you both in cme day ? But that's all non- 
sense. It's fallen out of my poeket on the sofa down 
stairs. I'll go down and look for it." 

He crept to the door very cautiously, for he fancied 
he heard the servants stirring overhead, and he felt 
like a thief in his own house. 

Down stairs into the pretty morning room, with the 
sun shining through the open windows; just as he had 
left it. He peered about the room under the sofa ; no 1 
it wasn't there. 
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' ''By God!" he cried, suddenly; "she's taken the 
money and ran away with it. IVe married a damned 
thief!'' — he howled and grinned in his agony, "By 

/' he muttered a frightful oath. " I'll pursue her 

to the world's end but I'll have back my money, and 
cast her on the streets" — no tears now. He was hot and 
savage, panting and glaring about the room like a mad 
dog. He stood still, and, by a great effort, collected his 
thoughts. He emptied the money out of his waistcoat- 
pockets, found he had two or three pounds and some 
silver, crept stealthily into the hall, got his hat and a 
thick stick, and walked steadily and quickly out of the 
house, down to the ^railway station. 
' It was two miles off; a pleasant walk through the 
fields. 

What a morning it was ! — bright and balmy ; the air 
full of the scent of the new hay, and the hedges full 
of flowers. What a contrast to the wretched man 
striding along, . glaring straight before him, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, his dress in 
disorder, and yet the dress of a bridegroom. 

He reached the station panting and bathed in per- 
spiration. The station-master stared, and so did the 
two or three country people who were waiting for the 
early train. He fancied everybody must know why he 
was there; that the history of his sorrow and disgrace 
had been proclaimed everywhere, and the finger of 
scorn, or worse, of pitying curiosity, would follow him 
on his going out and coming in. 

And yet, though he regarded with horror the idea 
of his strange and fatal marriage being known to the 
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world, he determined to go and tell it all to Stratford. 
He felt that there must be some one to whom to con- 
fide it — some one to give him counsel, and perhaps 
comfort — some one to suggest the course to be pur- 
sued, perhaps to aid him in his revenge ; but revenge 
upon whom, and for what ? Agnes' conduct was 
thoroughly inexplicable. It never could be that the 
mere vulgar desire of possessing herself of £i 0,000 
would induce her to take a course involving herself in 
ruin and him in disgrace. With whom was she acting 
in concert? Could it be that wretched Home, and 
what could be his motive for taking so tremendous a 
step ? How was it he had obtained so fell and fatal 
an influence over her, as to induce her to leave her 
husband, the man she had deliberately chosen ? As 
his wife, she would have been rich, honoured, the dar- 
ling of her husband, who loved her passionately and 
devotedly, and with her beauty and accomplishments, 
the spoiled child of fashionable society. Now an out-, 
cast, whom good men would pity and bad men scorn, 
but none would love. 

He crept into an empty carriage, and, pulling his 
hat over his eyes, tried to exclude the hght, but it 
would not do. All desire of sleep had gone long ago. 
He was restlessly awake, and so there was nothing for 
it but to look out of the window. 

The distinction between physical and mental suffer- 
ing is a curious one. If a man is suffering acute 
bodily pain, he is entirely engrossed by it ; external 
objects pass before his eyes, but he receives no im- 
pression whatever from them. A man travelling in a 
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irailway carriage^ and suffering the agonies of tooth- 
ache^ is totally unconscious of all that is passing 
-around him. Trees^ houses^ mountains^ are all alike 
to him ; he can think of nothings his mind is a blanks 
and the only consciousness he has^ is that he is living 
and sufferiQg. 

Far different is it with mental anguish. There, 
however great it may be, af6er the first violence has 
expended itself, the mind insensibly becomes alive to 
what is passing around, and the thoughts unconsciously 
dwell upon what the eye sees. Poyntz, as he looked 
out of the window, and saw a comfortable, pleasant, 
healthy-looking man striding through his fields in the 
full enjoyment of his early walk, began by contrasting 
his position with his own, and his thoughts wandered 
from his own great sorrow to the other^s fancied hap- 
piness* 

He determined that he must be the owner of the 
snug-looking house peeping through the trees in the 
distance, began to consider how much he was likely to 
have a year? What his family consisted of? Then 
as he thought of his wife, a sharp pang shot across 
him as he reflected on his own, and finally he thought 
how pleasant to find his breakfast ready for him on 
his return, with his fair, smiling wife making tea, and 
his pretty children settling round the table. He actu- 
ally got so far as to wonder what he would have for 
breakfast, and then suddenly his thoughts shot back 
on himself. The awful desolation of his future ; an 
outcast among men, a scorn and derision to those that 
were round about him. 

L 3 
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After a three hours' journey, the train stopped at a 
little country station about two miles from the village 
where Stratford and his bride had established them- 
selves for a few days before taking a lengthened tour 
abroad. 

By this time the morning was well advanced. Oh ! 
how full of weariness and painfulness was the walk 
from the station, between high hedges, excluding every 
breath of wind, with the sun blazing down. 

Poor Foyntz was faint and exhausted. He had 
eaten nothing to speak of since the wedding break* 
fast nearly twenty-four hours ago, and the agony of 
his mind was heightened by his physical depression. 

It was nearly noon when he reached the village, on 
the outskirts of which one of Stratford's many friends 
had a little paradise of a cottage, in which he and his 
wife were passing the first days of their honeymoon. 

Leaving the church on the right, he struck into a 
narrow lane, — 

"Walled and roofed with scented leaves,** 

with great heavy bees languidly buzzing about the 
flowers. At the end of this lane was the gate of the 
cottage standing on a little lawn, and seemingly almost 
hidden in roses and honeysuckles — sloping down on 
the other side were the pleasant fields with the cows 
feeding, and a little trout stream wandering through 
them. 

Poyntz lifted the latch and entered the garden. 
There was a dining-room in front, which was empty. 
Hoping that by keeping in the garden he might, per- 
haps, catch his friend alone^ and so spare his wife th^ 
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4Bhock of seeing him /without any preparation; instead 
of entering by the front-door, he stole round, in hopes 
that Stratford might be in the garden. The cottage 
<was surrounded by a verandah, round the columns of 
which roses and other climbing plants clustered thickly 
— so thickly, that any one standing behind them might 
look into the room himself unseen. 

Stopping for a moment, he heard Katy's pleasant 
voice — ^not, perhaps, quite so ringing and joyous as in 
her maiden days, but softer and more low. He could 
not help peeping in. There sat his friend, lordly and 
languid, in the easiest of chairs, clad in the most luxu- 
rious of silken morning-gowns, toying with the last 
«tage of his breakfast, a plate of strawberries and 
cream, and varying the amusement by looking admir- 
ingly at his dear little wife as she sat smiling and 
blushing opposite. They both looked very happy, 
the lady especially so. She seemed overflowing with 
love and tenderness for her lord and master, who re- 
plied to her caresses with that lofty affectation of supe* 
riority men like to assume when they see they have it 
all their own way, and know and feel that the little 
fluttering heart that nestles so near their own is theirs, 
and theirs only. 

What a sight for the wretched, forsaken man who, 
but yesterday, had fondly hoped to have played the 
same part, and with one as fair and loving. 

'^ What should you like to do to-day ? " asked Strat- 
ford, looking at his watch. ^'Twelve o^clock, I de- 
dareP' 
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What answer his wife would have given to this im- 
portant question the world must remain ignorant of, 
as her eye at that moment lighted on Poyntz, who, for* 
^etful of his wish for concealment, had, in the con- 
templation of the scene within, half emerged from 
J)ehind his hiding-place. 

Her scream of surprise made her husband jump up 
as if he had been shot, and as she pointed to the 
window he sprung out and caught Foyntz by the collar 
of his coat as he was endeavouring to escape. 

" Who the Hullo ! What in the name of 

^1 that^s wonderful brings you here ? Speak, man, 
speak — what's the matter ? don't look at me in that 
way. Good God, Poyntz, why don't you speak ? " he 
^ried, as the wretched man still stared at him. His 
parched and fevered lips moved convulsively as if about 
to utter something, but after one or two attempts to 
speak he broke down all at once and, sinking into a 
^hair, he covered his face with his hands tnA. burst into 
tears. 

Stratford and his wife stared at him in speechless 
bewilderment. Then, as ladies are always ready to 
join when .there's crying going on, Katy began to 
weep too. After recovering from his first extreme 
astonishment, Stratford said gravely, "Katy, dearest, 
leave Poyntz and me together." 

As it was fully four-and-twenty hours since his 
|)retty wife had vowed her vow of obedience, she 
thought herself fully justified in being rebelUous, 
particularly under the present extraordinary circum* 
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stances ; sd she made no sign of obeying her lord's 
commands, but continued staring and crying as if she 
.were the aggrieved person. 

^^ No, no, no,'' said Poyntz, in a broken voice, " let 
jher stay, Harry. Let me tell my shame and sorrow 
to you both." 

( Eaty's astonishment increased so much at these 
jnysterious words that she forgot to go on crying, and 
only opened her pretty eyes wider. than before. Her 
husband said, "What dx>es this mean, Poyntz, has 
anything happened to Agnes ? " 
\ '' Happened to her !" cried the Other, fiercely, " she's 
gone — run away," 

The previous astonishment displayed by Stratford 
and his wife was a joke to their bewilderment now. 
As to Stratford, he stared first at his wife, then at 
Poyntz, and gradually edged himself between them as 
if he feared he might do her some injury. 

Poyntz saw the movement, and divined its meaning; 
There was something of his old tone and manner, only 
very sad, as he took Katy's hand in his. 

"Don't be afraid," he said, "though what I have 
gone through in the last five or six hours, has beeu 
enough to turn the brain of a stronger man than I 
am, yet I think I shall b^ar up against it yet. Doubt- 
less, she hoped it would either kill me or drive me 
mad ; perhaps my best revenge will be to disappoint 
her." 

"My dear fellow," said Stratford, "forgive me, but 
you're still talking riddles to us. If it's very pain- 
ful to you, don't tell us more at present, though of 
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coarse I feel intensely anxious to know wliat it all 



means/' 



'' You shall know V^ cried the other. '' Now listen t 
last night I fell asleep on the sofa; my wife had just 
before given me a drink of claret and seltzer water. 
I didn't wake till this morning, and she was gone I 
I don't know where, or when, or how, and the £10,000 
I had in my pocket to complete the purchase of Wood- 
leigh was gone too. What do you think of that V 

"Oh! dear, dear, dear,'' cried Eaty, her tears 
flowing afresh ; " what can it mean ?" 

"Graham Home's at the bottom of this!" cried 
Stratford, starting up; "you must be after them 
at once, Poyntz. You must rescue Agnes, at all 
et^ents." 

The dark fierce expression came back to his fac^ 
and he replied, " Yes ; I will go after them, but not 
to rescue her. Rescue her !" he cried, walking about 
the room and gnashing his teeth. "No ! by God I'll 
shoot him, and turn her into the streets. My heart's 
desire will be to see her in the Haymarket — and then 
— ^his voice sank to a savage whisper — and then in 
hell." 

Stratford all this time was strongly affected by his 
friend's words and manner. He was one of those 
unfortunate people who have a horrid propensity to 
laugh when they hear anything particularly dreadful 
and shocking. It was worth a king's ransom to see 
the spasmodic efforts he made to preserve the proper 
expression on his face, while his friend was relating 
his strange story. 
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He succeeded^ so as not to violate decorum to any 
serioas extent^ though it cost him a mighty e£fort> 
Poyntz's last words really shocked him ; he remem- 
bered that his .wife was present, and before her they 
ought never to have been uttered. There was real 
dignity in his voice and manner, as he said, ''My 
dear friend, God knows I feel for you most deeply, but 
do remember what is due to my wife." Seeing Poyntz 
look abashed, he said, kindly, ''But you look 
.wretchedly ill and tired, old fellow, come up stairs intb 
my dressing-room and have a bath and a changer. You 
know my things fit you ; you remember you always 
used to lyear them when it suited you, and you fancied 
I had a better coat than you, and then Katy shall 
make you some tea. Come,^^ and he took his arm 
kindly and gently, and led him out of the room. 
Poyntz followed him like a child. 

"Well, this 18 an extraordinary thing/^ were Strat* 
ford's first words, on rejoining his wife ; " Agnes run 
away with iS 10,000 ! It beats anything I ever heard^ 
and Fve heard one or two things in my time. By 
Jove, Katy, if we'd read it in a novel we should call it 
ridiculous, because it was so incredible. Why did she 
marry him if she meant to run away? To be sure, 
jdie couldn't have got the money without. That makes 
me certain that infernal Home's at the bottom of it. 
Ifs just like one of his little games, except that it's 
ten times more daring and abominable than anything 
I could have given him credit for. But how he could 
ever have induced Agnes to act such a part, that's 
what beats me/' 
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" Vm sure she never liked him/' fiaid Katy, '' she 
always said so/' 

" My dear girl, I'm afraid her saying so proves very 
little when she has acted as she has. Stilly I don't 
believe she did like him^ so that he must have some 
inysterious and fatal influence over her^ the cause of 
which we know nothing." 

" What will he do ?" asked Katy. 

'^ That's exactly what we must discuss when the poor 
fellow has had some breakfast/' said her husband. 
*'And here he comes." 

It is astonishing what a difference a bath and a clean 
shirt make in a man's mental as well as physical con- 
dition. An hour previously, Poyntz, who had not had 
his clothes off for two nights, unshaven, weary, and 
exhausted, felt like the poor man whose dwelling was 
among the tombs ; but now, thanks to the cold bath 
and Stratford's ample wardrobe, he was clothed and in 
his right mind. He positively began to take a more 
resigned view of his condition. He began to feel that 
life must be lived, and that for other aims than mere 
revenge, though he still cherished that, deep and 
strong; but when Katy handed him his tea, with her 
sweet, pitying smile, how bitter it was to think of his 
lonely wretched lot. Cut off he morbidly fancied 
even from society — to be for ever a stranger to love, 
save that which was worthless and debased — tied by 
some strange unnatural tie to a woman who had 
treated him surely as never man before was treated— 
what was to be his future ? And yet so reflecting^ 
full of these bitter thoughts, he could nevertheless 
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take mustard with his slice of ham, aiid butter his 
bread with the calm method of a mind at ease. It 
must, indeed, be a great and sore affliction that can 
take away a man^s appetite who has eaten nothing to 
speak of for four-and-twenty hours. Katy stared as 
dhe saw him eat slice after slice of a very capital ham 
that was on the table, and make immense inroads oa 
the home-made bread, and butter as yellow as gold. 
He at length, when the edge of his hunger was taken 
off, began to be absurdly conscious of having eaten a 
hearty breakfast, and stopped suddenly. Again as his 
bodily wants were satisfied the full sense of his utter 
hopelessness came on him again. v 

"What is to become of me?^' he said. 

''That^s just what I should like to talk to you 
about, my dear fellow!^' said Stratford; "but have 
anotheir cup of tea first V^ 

^ "No more! thanks! But do tell me what you 
fidvise. My mind is a perfect blank !^' 
, " You must follow them instantly ! Fm certain 
that scoundrel Home has got ypur money I He^U go 
to Paris ! He'll have more chance of getting rid of 
the notes there than in any remoter capital* Fll go to 
JiOndon, and put the police in possession of the whole 
thing!'' 

Poyntz winced and shrunk. "I can't bear the 
publicity of the thing 1 It'll be the talk of the town ! 
J think I shall go abroad and bury myself in some 
obscure town in Italy ! ". 

"But think of your friends!" said Stratford; 
^' your " 
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Oh, Godl^' interrupted the other, ''I know what 
you^re going to say — my mother ! What will become 
of her ? It'll kill her, I'm certain of that V • 

He had been hitherto so wrapped up in the con- 
sequences to himself that this struck him as a new 
misery. ^^Oh!'' he moaned out, "my poor, proud 
mother, how will she bear the disgrace and degrada- 
tion that's fallen upon us ? I can't bear to see her I 
I have been the cause of this, by my hasty and impru* 
dent marriage! I have withered up her hopes of 
happiness for ever! Promise me you'll go to her, 
Stratford ! Break it to her ! If she wishes me to 
come to her I'll try and do so, but not now. She had 
better join me in some quiet place abroad, where 
neither of us is known, and where we can pass the 
rest of our Uves in obscurity." 

''My dear fellow!" urged the other, "is this youi? 
revenge? Live in the world — proclaim her every- 
where as false and faithless — don't lose a moment 
in getting legally rid of one who can have no claim to 
the title of your wife, and then show her that you 
scorn and despise her as much as you loved her, and 
that the penalty she must pay will be to see you loved 
and honoured while "she pines away her life an outcast 
and a wanderer." 

" Well, well," said Poyntz, surprised at this burst, 
so unlike Stratford, " I can't bear to hear you talk in 
that way now. Will you do me this favour? I'm 
determined to start at once. I shall go abroad, to 
Paris first, form my plans as I go along, but I want 
some money ; they've taken all (his Voice trembled and 
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sunk) but two or three pounds. Give me all you've 
got and send me a power of attorney to Paris. FU 
sell some stock to raise more. Will you go to town 
and arrange this for me like a dear good fellow ? '' 

Stratford could not hesitate. It was of course a 
bore of the first magnitude to leave the pleasant cot- 
tage with its roses^ and in the first flush and fever of 
bis love to spend two or three days in a hot London 
hotel. But he said yes he would, with a very good 
grace, and gave his unfortunate friend all the ready 
money he had, receiving in return an order on his 
banker to remit all his available balance to Paris. 
Half an hour was spent in talking over matters, and 
by that time Poyntz was prepared to start. 

<^ God bless you both,'' he said, taking their hands 
in his and wringing them hard, ^^ I may never see you 
again." They watched him with feelings of strange 
interest as he went out into the world alone with his 
great and bitter wrong. 

In another hour, Stratford and his wife had started 
for London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In which Mr* Stratford, intending to do a good-natured 
thing, forgets that he is no longer a Bachelor* 

Dolce est desipere in loco. 

HoR. 

Eripe turpi 

Colla Jugo, liber liber sum, Die age. 

Id. 
Quid de quoque Tiro et cui dicas ssepe caveto. 

Id. 

XT was, rather late in the evening when Mr. and 
Mrs. Stratford arrived in town and drove to Fenton's 
Hotel. 

It was a sultry night in the beginning of July^ and 
the dark gloomy rooms of the London caravanserai were 
depressing. " Oh, what a contrast to our pretty bed- 
room at the cottage I ^* sighed poor Katy, as the cham** 
bermaid ushered her into a great solemn-looking 
chamber with a hot four-poster taking up nearly one 
side of it, and a lovely view of the leads bounded by a 
brick wall, ^^ Oh, dear ! I feel as if I couldn't breathe ; 
do open the window, please.^' 

The chambermaid did so, but rather murmuringly, 
saying, at the same time, " We donH open the windows 
oftener than we can help,,ma'm, the blacks comes in 
dreadful and smothers everything/' Having lighted a 
pair of candles, which only seemed to make darkness 
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visible, she left the room, Katy sat down on the corner 
of the big bed, and felt very much inclined to have 
what is commonly called a good cry. She was just con- 
sidering whether she should indulge in this luxury or 
liot, when her husband knocked at the door« 

'^ Come down, dear, I\e ordered tea." 

The cry. was abandoned. Just the very thing. The 
bare idea of tea was delightful after her long hot rail- 
way journey, and, revelUng in the idea, she hastened 
down stairs. The sitting-room was pleasant enough, 
looking into St. Jameses Street, and the candles and 
tea-things gave it a pleasant home appearance that 
gladdened Katy^s heart. She came in and put he^ 
arms round her husband^s neck as he leant out of the 
window, looking vacantly out into the hot street, m^de 
hotter with the everlasting rattle. 

'^ Well, dearest," he said, turning easily round, and 
^sing the pretty face that nestled so close to his 
own, " I^m very sorry to be obliged to bring you up 
to town, but it will only be for two days at the out- 
side. I will do all that I can to get through what I 
have to do to-morrow. You see I couldn't refuse poor 
old Poyntz." 

" I wonder where he is now, and what he is doing," 
said Katy ; *' I hope he wonH get fighting with that 
horrid man — and oh I I can't help thinking of that 
dreadful wicked creature — I can^t call her his wife! 
What could have possessed her to do as she has 
done ? " 

"Ah, there's the mystery,^' replied her husband. 
" She must have acted under some overpowering com* 
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pulsion. Some influence or threat must have beeii 
used which she was totally unable to resist. So don't 
abuse her^ Katy^ but come and pour me out a cup of 
tea, there^s a darling girl.^^ 

His pretty little wife haying obeyed the call of her 
bosom^s lord, that mighty potentate gave a great 
yawn, and looked at his watch — ten o'clock. *' What 
are we to do with ourselves for the next two hours ? 
I can't fancy being in town without having the opera 
und a ball or two to fill up the evening/' 

Another yawn, more portentous than the first. 
''Why, Harry, you will swallow me,'' said his wife. 
'* I'm sure you must be tired. I was going to ask you 
to read to me ; but you'd only go to sleep." 

*' I'll tell you what, little woman," said her husband, 
after a silence ; " I've a deuced good mind to put ydu 
into a hansom, and drive down to Cremome. No; by 
Jove, though, I'm sure to meet a lot of fellows I knowj 
so that won't do. Oh, my dear fellow, why did you 
ask me to come to town ? " This question being ad- 
dressed to an imaginary Foyntz, did not meet with 
any answer. 

His wife, however, in parliamentary phraseology, 
inoved the previous question by saying, in an aggrieved 
tone, "My dear Harry, how restless you are! why 
can't you sit down quietly ? The idea of your talking 
about Cremome. It's quite shocking — even in joke ; 
why, I've heard it's a dreadful place, even for men to 
go to." Here the pretty wife began to pout, which 
made her lips so very kissable, that her husband was 
unable to resist the temptation. Peace being restored. 
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Katy expressed her intention of going to bed, and 
left her husband to study the Globe. 

Had they been in the country, he would very soon 
have followed her example ; but it seemed so absurd to 
go to bed at eleven o^cloek in St. Jameses Street. He 
got up and looked out of the window. His old 
bachelor habits came upon him. 

'^ By Jove ! " he said to himself, " Vve a deuced good 
mind to drop into the club and smoke a cigar, and 
have a glass of seltzer. I think I^m pretty safe not 
to meet any one. The fellows never come into the 
smoking-room before twelve, and now it^s only eleven. 
rU risk it.^^ 

He crossed the street, and entered the club, in some 
trepidation. On reaching the door of the smoking- 
room, all seemed so quiet, that he fancied himself safe. 
Did he ? There sat, with his cigar and glass of cold 
without. Old General Scandelle, the gossip of the club. 
Gossip of the club ! He was the gossip of the whole 
town. He knew everything about everybody, even 
down to what everybody was going to have for dinner. 
So that men said, when he left his favourite station in 
the bow window, to take his constitutional, '^ he must 
amuse himself by looking down into all the kitchen 
windows and noting the contents of the spits. In 
short, like the Athenians of old, he spent his time in 
nothing else but to hear or to tell some new thing.'' 

Stratford was going to beat a retreat, but the General 
was too quick for him. 

" Hullo ! " he roared out ; " Harry ! No, it can't 
be: why, it was only yesterday! had his wedding- 
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cards^ and I thoaght him damned stingy not to send 
me a bit of cake with *em. Yes, it is, though/' 

As Stratford — seeing it was of no use — entered the 
room, " Why, what the deuce are you in town for : not 
tired of your wife already, you dog, eh? I'll never 
forgive you if you are — sweet girl — one of the sweetest 
girls I know. But <;ome, sit down, and tell me all 
about it ; how the wedding went oflF. By the way, you 
and Poyntz were married together, weren't you ? and 
Where's he gone? His wife was a splendid woman 
too. By Jove, she wob a fine creature," repeated 
the Old Boy. ^'Ah, well; if I'd been twenty years 
younger ." 

As he fired off this volley of questions and remarks, 
Stratford was vainly trying to make up his mind what 
account he should give of his journey to town. If he 
made up a story to satisfy the General's curiosity, he 
was sure to be entangled in a labyrinth of contra- 
dictions by the General's cross-examination, which he 
would conduct with all the skill of an Old Bailey 
lawyer. And then, if he found out that the story was 
not the true one, he would have his revenge by 
spreading all sorts of reports, and inventing all sorts 
of calumnies, which would, perhaps, touch Stratford 
himself ; or, far worse, his wife. So, upon the whole, 
he determined to tell the General the whole story : in 
strict confidence, of course. ^^ For, hang it, it's sure to 
be all over the town soon ; so what does it matter ? " 

I wish Mr. Leech had been there to depict the 
General's face when Stratford told him the story of 
Agnes' strange flight. He sat staring at the narrator. 
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with his mouth open, his cigar between his fingers- 
oat long ago, looking the picture of delighted amaze- 
ment, to think that he should be the first to hear this 
choice bit of scandal : he, the man of all others, who 
would value it most. At length Stratford finished his 
story by saying, '^ And now, my dear General, do, pray, 
consider this as told you in the strictest confidence. I 
tell you this as an old and intimate friend; but, for 
Grod^s sake. Jet it go no further.^^ 

^' Quite safe, my dear boy, quite safe,'* gurgled the 
General ; and then, as the whole beauty of the story 
struck him in full force, he said very slowly, and with 
great emphasis, " God bless my soul ! *' 

Having repeated this three times, with immense 
protraction of the first word, he collapsed into a con- 
dition of suppressed laughter, which, being a man 
of full habit, brought him to the verge of a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Having got over this stage, he started up — " Well, 
Fm damned ! '* (with great emphasis on the naughty 
word) " Vm damned if ever I heard such a thing in 
all my bom days/* 

^^ Ever heard such a thing as what. General ? " said 
two or three men who were entering the room at the 
moment, and just heard the General's energetic Uttle 
speech. 

" Confound it,** muttered Stratford to himself, *' it*s 
all up now. What a* cursed fool I was to come into 
the club.** 

" What*s the row ? ** asked the three gentlemen just 
alluded to; "what*s up?** Then, as they caught 

If 
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sight of Stratford, '' Hullo ! Stratford ! Why, what 
are you doing in town? No wonder the General was 
so emphatically condemning himself just now/^ 

" Why didn't you come to the opera, old boy ? '^ 
asked one, who had evidently just left that aristocratic 
place of entertainment. ^'Ronconi was capital to- 
night, and there was your stall doing nothing/' 

" Well, the fact is,*' said Stratford, " I'm not sup- 
posed to be in town at all. Came up to-day quite 
unexpectedly, for particular reasons, which I really 
must ask you to excuse my mentioning. I hope to 
get away to-morrow. I've brought my wife up, and 
we're at Fenton's. I just looked in to smoke a cigar, 
and I tell you candidly, if I had thought to see so 
many old friends I certainly should have stayed away. 
I knew it was an opera night, and I calculated on 
you're all having a couple of balls to go to afterwards, 
and so thought I might venture." 

^' Oh, as to balls," said Herbert, one of the new 
comers, '^ one gets so bored with them by July." 

Seeing Stratford did not wish to be questioned, they 
were all too well-bred to press him further, though 
the General certainly did his best to excite their cu- 
riosity, by exploding at intervals in great gulps of 
laughter, muttering strange oaths to himself, and 
in other respects acting the part of a man in 
labour of a mighty secret, and almbst bursting to 
give birth to it. 

Having finished his glas^ of cold brandy-and-water, 
the General fell asleep, 

" Come, Stratford, stay and make a fourth at whist, 
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there's a dear/^ said Herbert, appealingly, as the former 
rose to leave the club. 

^' Can^t, my dear fellow, my wife will wonder what^s 
become of me/^ 

" Not she, she's fast asleep by this time,'' suggested 
another. 

Stratford felt inclined to take offence at this speech, 
but didn't exactly know how. 

"Do stay, old fellow, and I'll stand unlimited 
Roman punch," said Herbert ; " you know how noted 
Collins is for it. Come, sit down." 

Stratford — good, easy man — couldn't resist; the 
consequence was, that, instead of going home as a 
respectable married man should have done, he sat 
down at twelve o'clock at night to cards and cold 
punch, with very little prospect of getting away till 
four in the morning. 

It was just about that time when they rose from the 
table, Stratford having lost heavily and drank in 
proportion. 

It was a lovely summer morning when they left the 
club. The General waddled off to his lodgings, ban- 
dying coarse jokes — ^wicked old bird that he was — with 
the women who flitted by. As to Stratford, he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of himself as he crept up stairs, 
and still more so when he entered his wife's room and 
gazed at her as she slept. 

How lovely she looked in her childlike sleep ! The 
morning stealing through the curtains, lighted up 
her cheek and wove a crown of gold for her fair 
hair, lying in heavy masses on the pillow. 

M 2 
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The sun had risen by this time^ and his beams 
played on her face and lingered there with all a lover's 
fondness^ loth to leave so fair a Jbiding-place ; a keen 
reproach to her careless husband^ who, pale and weary, 
smelling of punch and tobacco, seemed no true yoke- 
fellow for one so pure and young. He plunged his 
hot head into cold water, and fell into a heavy sleep. 

It was late when he awoke, and when he rfirf, it was 
with H heavy, dull headache, and a thorough disincli- 
nation to move. 

'^Oh, that damned punch V^ he thought to himself; 
" what a fool I was to drink so much of it ! '' The 
first object that met his eye was the kneeling figure of 
his wife saying her prayers at the side of the bed. 
He could not see her face as she bent forward resting 
it in her hands. 

" I wonder if she's praying for me ! I'm sure I 
hope so. God knows I want it bad enough." She 
rose from her knees, and he closed his eyes and pre- 
tended to be asleep again. In a moment he felt her 
soft sweet lips pressed on his forehead. He opened 
his arms, and clasped her close to him. 

^' Harry, ho\]^ late you were last night ! '' said Katy, 
reproachfully. 

" I was, dearest, but I'll never do so again ; only 
forgive me this once." She gave him a Uttle pinch 
for answer. 

*' I didn't like to wake you," she said; "you seemed 
so tired ; so I got up and dressed. Do you know it's 
ten o'clock, and you said you wanted to be in the city 
in good time ? " 



^ 
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" Oh ! confoand it, so I did/' groaned her spouse. 
*' I wish the city was at old Nick. I can't get up, I've 
got such a headache." 

*' And pray, sir, what were you doing with yourself 
all night?" said the lady, in a severe tone. "I 
shouldn't wonder if you went to that nasty Cre- 
mome." 

" No, no! my own love, only to the club ; and some 
fellows there made me stay, and it would have been 
unkind to break up their game ; but I won't stay in 
town another night, I promise you that." 

'* There's a dear, good boy ; and now get up. I'll 
give you half an hour, and then order breakfast." 

She vanished ; and Stratford, with a mighty effort, 
managed to stagger into his dressing-room. The worst 
of punch is, that it punishes you so confoundedly the 
next morning. A man may drink as much claret- 
cup as will float a man-of-war, and be none the worse 
for it. 

Stratford, however, had been too well seasoned in 
his bachelor days to be more than temporarily affected. 
Uis cold bath made him a new man, and by the time 
he was ready to join his pretty little wife, who was 
somewhat impatiently waiting breakfast for him, all 
trace of his evil night had vanished with the darkness. 

*' I'm quite sorry to be obliged to leave you, little 
woman. By the way, do try a cutlet, they're very 
well dressed. I must go into the city this morning, 
and I don't exactly know how long I shall be detained 
there. I can't see why we shouldn't get away by an 
afternoon train, thdugh." 
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"Oh ! do let's go/' said Katy ; "I can't bear this 
horrid London." 

''Why you liked it very much in the spring," said 
Harry. 

'' Yes ; but then I hadn't a hosband who threatened 
to go to Cremome^ and who sits up all night at the 
club/' said Katy, demurely. 

" Oh ! bother Cremome, Katy, you never let a 
thing drop," he rejoined, pettishly; ''and as to the 
club, I only went in for half an hour, and the fellows 
would make me sit down to whist, and I didn't like to 
break up the, game." 

" I dare say you lost as much as would buy me haK 
a dozen nice summer dresses," said Katy, pouting. 

Her husband said nothing, but leaned out of the 
open window. " Well, I must go," he said, at length. 
" I'll be back by three o'clock, Katy. Give me a kiss, 
my darling." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
The Colonel can^t make it out. 

" Confound the fellow! why can't he be punc- 
tual ?" said Colonel Grant, as he sat, watch in hand, in 
Mr. Morley's pleasant morning room. 

"Give him a little. grace," said the lawyer; "re- 
member he was married yesterday.'* 
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" Damned stupid thing for a man to do/' rejoined 
the Colonel. " I don't mean^ to get married j — but to 
do this himself. Why couldn't he have left it to his 
solicitor ? " 

*'Ah! there I quite agree with you/' said Mr. 
Morley, with animation ; " you know the old saying, 
a man who's his own lawyer has got a fool for his 
client." 

The Colonel said nothing, but got up for the twen- 
tieth time within the last quarter of an hour, and 
strolled to the window. " What a nice, pleasant, quiet 
room this, Morley; a country lawyer, with a good 
practice as you hate, must lead a very jolly life ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Morley, " yes, perhaps he does." 
And certainly, judging from appearances, the gentle- 
man referred to rfirfseem to have rather more of. the 
good things of this life than falls to the lot of most 
men. 

With a capital bi;isiness, a good digestion, and a 
pretty wife, Mr. Morley was a happy man. Always 
making excuses to run up to town in the season, he 
was a great deal in society, and was very popular. 
His house was large and handsome, on the outskirts of 
the town, and the room in which he and his client 
were awaiting the arrival *of Mr. Poyntz looked 
pleasantly into the garden and the pretty fields be- 
yond. 

" Half an hour after his time I declare," said the 
Colonel, again looking at his watch ; " upon my soul 
it's too bad. '^ I wish, Morley, you'd have out your 
trap, I will drive over and see what he's about ! " 
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" Give him a little longer/' ui^ed the lawyer, ''IVe 
got some letters to write, and if lie doesn't come by 
the time IVe finished, I'll order the horse out/' 

"Agreed," said the other, ''and FU stroll about 
the garden and smoke a cigar." ' 

"Do," chimed in the lawyer, heartily glad to get 
rid of his fidgety client, who had entirely prevented 
his doing anything in the way of business that morn- 
ing. 

The letters were written, the cigar smoked, and still 
the long-expected man didn't make his appearance. 

Mr. Morley rang the bell, and ordered his horse 
and gig to be brought round immediately. "This 
certainly beats me," he said, as the mare settled down 
into her steady twelve mile an hour trot, after one or 
two preliminary flourishes. "Something must have 
happened to him !" 

" He can't want to be ofi* his bargain, surely ?" said 
the Colonel. 

" Bather late in the day to change his mind," sug- 
£^ested the lawyer: "besides, why^ should he, he 
wanted the place to settle in after his man^age. 
I know he was married yesterday, as my wife had 
cards from them, and also from young Stratford and 
his wife. She was a nice girl," said the lawyer 
thoughtfully, 

"Yes, but not so good as the other," said the 
Colonel. " Dammy ! Agnes Home wm a fine woman^ 
if you like. There was a grand manner about her 
that suited well her lofty beauty. And then to hear 
her sing ! Gad, sir, it was marvellous ! " 
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*'A little queer sometimes^ wasn't she?'' asked Mr. 
Morley. 

"Well, I don't know. She wouldn't stand any 
nonsense you know, and quite right too, but I don't 
think she was wrong in any way." 

By this time they had reached the hall-door, and in 
answer to the Colonel's impatient ring, his own man 
appeared, whom he had left in charge of the place the 
day before. 

*as Mr. Poyntz at home?" 

'' No, sir." 

''No, sir! then where's he gone?" asked the 
Colonel, waxing very wroth. 

*' Can't say, sir. Mr. Poyntfis left very early this 
morning. Before I was up, sir." 

"The devil!" ejaculated the Colonel, "this beats 
anything I ever heard. Is Mrs. Poyntz at home ? " 

" No, sir." 

"What ! she's gone too ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Did she go away with Mr. Poyntz ?" 

"Don't know, sir. Her maid can tell you more 
about her than I can." 

The two gentlemen entered the house in speechless 
astonishment. Mr. Morley's first proceeding was to 
desire Mrs Poyntz's maid might be summoned. A 
pretty girl made her appearance. 

" Pray can you tell us where your mistress is ? " 
asked Mr. Morley. 

'* No, sir. I know nothing about her." 

" When did you see her last ?" 

M 3 
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" Well, sir, I haven't seen her since yesterday el^en- 
ing. She sent me to bed, and said she shouldn't want 
me/' 

" What time was that V 

"About ten o'clock, sir/' 

*^ Have you been into the room this morning ?" 

" Oh yes, sir." 

"And she wasn't there ?" 

" No, sir. Nor Mr. Poyntz neither." 

" Had the bed been slept in ?" 

" No, sir." 

"Well I'm ^" The Colonel was going to 

begin. 

" My dear friend, be patient ; " said the cooler law- 
yer. "And you really mean to say," he continued, 
" that you know nothing about either your master or 
mistress since ten o'clock last night ?" 

" No, sir ; nothing." 

" Thank you, I've no other questions to ask you at 
present." 

"What does it all mean ?" gasped out the Colonel, 
when the girl had left the room, 

" Well, I've seen some extraordinary things in my 
time," said the lawyer, "but this beats them all. 
What do you intend to do ?" 

" Do! " shouted the Colonel, now thoroughly roused; 
" stay here to be sure. I'm damned if he shall have 
the place now if he were to offer me double the money 
for it. A man to call himself a gentleman, and treat 
me in this way. Gad ! if he comes across me I'll 
horsewhip him first and shoot him afterwards— a 
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damned sneaking fellow^ to talk about his £10^000. 
I donH believe he ever had the money at all, sir. 1^11 
teach him to play fast and loose with me, begad ! *^ 

There was a pause, broken at length by the lawyer 
saying, '^There's a mystery here. Colonel, which we 
have no idea of. I don^t believe Mr. Poyntz intended 
to behave dishonourably. I can^t help fancying he's 
lost the money in some way.*^ 

*' Lost it, nonsense ! '' said the Colonel. " Surely if 
heM lost it he'd have come like a man and told me so.'^ 

"But if he hasn't lost it,'' persisted the lawyer, 
*'what possible motive can you attribute to him for 
behaving in the "way he has done ? No, the more I 
think of it, the more convinced I am that he has 
not wilfully broken his engagement, but is prevented 
by some strange, and perhaps terrible, circumstance." 

*'Well, whatever it is," said the Colonel, "here 
I anij and here I shall stay. I've got possession, and 
he'll be a deuced clever fellow to turn me out." 

"I suppose you would wish me to write to his 
solicitors, stating all that we know about his strange 
disappearance, and, of course, requiring to be fur- 
nished with any information they may obtain about 
him." 

^' Yes," said the Colonel, after reflecting a moment ; 
" I don't see what harm that can do," and then added, 
''It's confoundedly odd that none of the servants 
should know anything about them. I wonder whether 
they went away together." 

" Possibly some of the out-door men may have seen 
them go," suggested the lawyer. 



\ 
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The two gardeners were questioned^ but knew 
nothing whatever about it. They had seen nobody 
leave the place. 

" Well/' said Mr. Morley, '* I must be oflF. Good- 
bye, Colonel. I shall find you here, I suppose, should 
I hear anything about this strange business.^' 

" Oh, yes, I shall be here, depend upon it.'' And 
so they parted. 



CHAPTER XV. 



An unexpected Meeting. 

" Softly sweet, in Lydian measnresi 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 



»» 



*' Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick." 

!^OME three years after the events detailed in the 
last chapter, a party of six sat down to dinner at one 
of the pleasant window tables of the Cafe de Paris. 

It was a delicious evening in summer. The windows 
were wide open, and the perpetual life and movement 
on the Italian boulevard gave interest and cheerfulness 
to the room, without taking away from the repose and 
tranquillity so necessary to the enjoyment of a well- 
arranged dinner. 

Only one of the party is known to the reader, that 
one is Poyntz. 

It may perhaps be expected, that the awful circum- 
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stances in which he last appeared in these pages^ must 
have impressed his brow with the pale and clouded 
look of anguish and unrest. That the mental suffer- 
ing he has undergone during the last three years must 
have set its mark upon him^ and branded him as it 
were with the stigmata of sorrow. But no, it was not 
so ; he had grown positively fat, and his hair, on which 
he once prided himself, thin. There was a reckless 
look about him, as of one who took no thought for 
the morrow. The morrow ! why should he ? What 
was the morrow to him, but a repetition of to-day ? 
The same routine of eating, drinking, gambling, 
sleeping, without care, without love, without hope. 

His companions were two Frenchmen and three 
ladies, French also. The former had nothing to 
distinguish them from other Frenchmen. Rich and 
well-born ; one was fat, the other thin ; one wore a 
beard, and the other didn^t; both gentlemen-like, 
easy-going, epicurean style of men, whose motto was, 
'' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, and 
become as the heasts that perish.'* 

As to the ladies (and I trust they will forgive me 
for leaving them to the last), perhaps the less said 
about them the better. Some hard, unkind, plain- 
spoken English people call them by an ugly name. 
I don^t like ugly names, any more than I like ugly 
things, or ugly women, or ugly dinners, and therefore, 
if you please, 1^11 let it alone. The Greeks called them 
Itai^ai, a pretty word enough. I may say, without 
offence, that they were rather better-looking than the 
ordinary run of French women, which isn't saying 
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very much ; that their boots and gloves were without 
spot or blemish^ and fitted so exactly that they must- 
have been born in them, and their dress in other re- 
spects equally faultless. 

They were all punctual. The dinner was given by 
one of the Frenchmen in payment of a bet. It was 
ordered by his friend the winner, who, most assuredly, 
had not spared him. Friends never do spare each 
other. They were all gay^ Poyntz rather disposed to 
be recklessly so. He glanced over the menu. A 
shade of sadness passed like a summer cloud over his 
face. 

^^ Why do you look sad V^ asked one of the ladies, 
laying her delicately-gloved hand tenderly on his 
arm. 

He pointed to the soup. 

" Bisque ? and why not ? don't you like it V^ 

" Too well ! '^ he replied. " Too well to see it with 
satisfaction at the head of the list. I^m certain to eat 
too heartily of it, and then what becomes of the rest 
of this glorious feast, worthy of Belshazzar ? It must 
be neglected, and put aside. No ; bisque should never 
begin a dinner such as this. The soup should have 
been of the lightest and airiest description.*' 

Clarice, who did not quite see the force of his argu- 
ment, and who had never heard of the gentleman to 
whom Poyntz had alluded, was silent, fully determined 
that nothing should prevent her doing the most ample 
justice to the costly and elaborate banquet that was set 
before them. 

There is something eminently satisfactory in the way 
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e Fretichwoman dines. There is none of the prond 
shyness that characterizes an English girl, who, 
whether she is hungry or not (she generally is not, 
having dined at lunch), tosses her head, and lets the 
dishes, each of which may have cost the chef nights 
of anxious thought, pass her unheeded and uncared- 
for, at least apparently so. Far different is it with the 
Frenchwoman. Lunch is an institution imknown in 
France, at all events in the substantial roast-mutton 
sense of the word. This alone makes a great differ- 
ence ; and then she is not ashamed of being hungry, 
thoroughly enjoys everything, and can appreciate the 
talent of the chef ; whereas, nine out of ten English 
women would be just as well satisfied to dine on a half- 
dressed mutton-chop. 

No wonder, then, that the dark eyes of Clarice and 
her companions flashed, and their pale faces glowed, as 
they scrutinized the mffau^ and saw the feast that was 
provided for them. 

It was all over at last. The souffle^ for which the 
Cafe de Paris was so justly celebriated, had received its 
due share of praise, and they were lingering lovingly 
over their ice, more than usually acceptable, for the 
evening was sultry and close, and dark heavy clouds 
hung in the air. Every sound in the busy street 
without, was heard distinctly, giving one the im- 
pression that the sky had come close to the earth 
and pressed down the sound, so that it could not 
escape. 

The room was deserted, save by Poyntz and his 
friends, who lipgered still. I fancy from the unwilling- 
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Hess of the ladies to depart — rather an unusual thing 
among French people^ who generally rise from table 
the moment they have finished their ice and liqueur — 
that they had^ perhaps^ partaken rather too freely of 
the goods the gods had provided for them. But this 
is only a suspicion^ and^ as it is not a very charitable 
or complimentary one^ had^ perhaps^ better be with- 
drawn and considered unsaid. 

" I almost wish we were not going to the Comique/* 
said Louise. ^^ It will be very hot/' 

*' Stay here if you prefer it/' said her friend^ who, 
being stout^ felt the heat a good deal himself. ^^ Let 
us have chairs and sit outside !'' 

" Oh, but we shall soon weary of that ! '' pouted 
Clarice. " You and I, Victor, will go to the Opera 1 '' 
Victor made no objection, and they rose to de- 
part. 

" I wish you would take Pauline with you/' said 
Poyntz, who was getting heartily bored with his com- 
panions, and everything about him, himself included. 
Pauline stared, not much liking to be so unceremo- 
niously disposed of. She glanced at Poyntz's face, to 
see if she might safely oppose his wishes; but there 
was a sullen, fierce expression lurking there, which 
made her hesitate to thwart him. Indifierent and 
reckless as he was, he was often savage and passionate 
if his will were opposed, so much so that the wily 
Frenchwoman determined to comply with it. He 
was useful to her, and therefore not to be quarrelled 
with. 

" I suppose we shall meet at Mme. St. Just's ?" said 
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one of the Frenchmen to Poyntz ; '^ she receives to- 
night." 

"Possibly!" replied the other. "Unless some- 
thing turns up in the interval/' and so they 
parted. 

The husband of an hour strolled out alone — alone 
amid the crowd that streamed about and around him. 
His thoughts wandered, as they sdways did when he 
was alone, to his bitter past, and thence to his dreary 
hopeless future. He craved society, anything for com* 
panionship, and when he had it he wearied of it and 
sought relief in loneliness, equally soon to be weary of 
that too. 

He had long ago given up all search for his wretched 
wife and her seducer, and had taken no steps to recover 
the money he had lost, other than by stopping the 
notes at the bank. 

For six months after his wife's strange unnatural 
desertion, he had sought her with fierce and restless 
activity ; but, disheartened at the end of that time by 
his total want of success, he had abandoned the search 
altogether, and gradually sunk into a dreamy, hopeless 
lethargy. He sometimes sought to shake it off by 
travel, but it was of no use, the old giant despair soon 
asserted his supremacy, and held' his court in the 
empty chambers of his heart, feasting and rioting 
there. His bodily health did not suffer; on the con- 
trary, he was never so well in his life ; ate and drank 
like a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, and had 
grown fat in proportion. Poets and romancers rave 
about the mind diseased and the misery attendant 
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thereon^ but when a man has a good digestion^ and 
abundance of this world^s goods (Poyntz was still well 
off, notwithstanding his great loss), ifs astonishing 'how 
little the outward man betrays the worm at the core. 
People who did not know his history thought Poyntz 
the happiest and most enviable of men. His was the 
loudest laugh, the lightest jest, and he must have been 
a close observer indeed to have discovered, by the 
momentary cloud that now and then passed over him, 
the canker within. 

What principally showed that his mind was 
thoroughly unhealthy, was his intense dislike to be 
alone, or rather his caprice and variableness; one 
moment driving away his friends by his rudeness and 
sullenness of manner, and the next almost going on 
his knees, imploring them to forget it, and entreating 
them to return. 

His conduct to-night was entirely in point. Five 
minutes ago he had resisted the exhortations of his 
friends of both sexes to remain with them. Now, it 
seemed to him that loneliness made life a burden. 
He walked up and down the boulevard, anxiously en- 
deavouring to meet a friend or acquaintance among 
the throngs of people who passed him continually. But 
it so happened that he encountered no one he knew. 
Even this slight circumstance preyed on his mind. 
" I am alone in the world,^^ he murmured ; " why, in 
God's name, should I stay in it ?" 

Leaving the boulevard, he determined to ramble 
through the streets. Something might happen to 
distract his thoughts. 
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He wandered on from one street to another without 
the slightest aim or object, " Something like my 
life this^'^ he muttered^ sullenly; and then his thoughts 
reverted back to his Paris life years ago. " Ah ! I 
was happy then,'^ he murmured, with that proneness 
to forget the sorrows of the past, and remember only 
its joys, which is so common among the sons of men. 
" I had never seen her then ;" and then the thought 
struck him so suddenly, that he stopped involuntarily. 
" What has become of her ? Is she dead or alive ? 
Has she quite forgotten me? Could she possibly 
have loved that damned fellow? or did he know some 
foul secret about her and threatened to disclose it, and 
80 made her his slave ? 1*11 try and believe it was so. 
Anything's better than the idea that she loved him, 
and voluntarily gave up herself for him and to him." 

Full of these thoughts, he wandered still. 

^' I pedes quo te rapinnt et aiir» 
Dum favet Nox et Venus," 

he muttered, quickening his pace in pursuit of a 
shrouded figure that at this moment fleeted by. 

He was in a dull, half-lighted, unfrequented street. 
There was just enough of light to discern the dim 
shadowy form that seemed to glide rather than walk, 
and at this strange unearthly pace to get over the 
ground very quickly. 

Poyntz's curiosity was piqued. Anything for an 
adventure. It might relieve the monotony of his life, 
for a night at least. 
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Hurrying on, he had great difficulty in keeping 
a due distance from the object of his pursuit. 

*'You must walk faster than this to escape me," 
he muttered to himself, as she seemed to fancy her- 
self pursued, and quickened her pace. 

They had by this time emerged into the more popu- 
lous and well-lighted streets, and as the lights shone 
on the figure he was in pursuit of, he fancied the out- 
line of her form was familiar to him. Determined to 
know who it was, he passed her where the light was 
brightest, and, turning round, looked curiously into 
her face. She was closely wrapped in a large cloak, 
and had pulled the hood over her face. He fell be- 
hind, determined to watch her home. 

At length she stopped before a large and handsome 
house in a fashionable street* The gate that led to 
the concierge was still open, and passing in, the figure 
stopped for a moment opposite the long row of keys 
that proclaimed it to be let in rooms. The old con- 
cierge simply pointed her finger upwards to signify 
that the key was en hauty and the figure went quickly 
up stairs. 

Reckless of consequences, Poyntz followed up, one, 
two, three, flights. Surely the staircase was familiar 
to him ; — ^yes, he had been there often and often be- 
fore. It was where Josephine lived, the love of his 
early youth. He remembered it all now. At this 
moment, the veiled figure he had so long followed, 
on reaching the head of the stairs^ turned on hearing 
his step behind her. The light shone on her dress^ 
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and showed the gloomy austere habit of a sister of 
charity. 

Rather overwhelmed with this discovery, Poyntz, 
raising his hat, made some rather blundering excuse 
about his having mistaken the house, and turned to 
depart, when a voice from the inner room, the door of 
which the nun had by this time opened, made his 
heart stand still. 

Changed though it was, he remembered it still. Its 
tones had lived in his heart through years of sin and 
sorrow. Time was when its faintest sigh was far 
dearer to him than all earthly possessions, — when to 
hear its music he would forego all the world beside. 
It was the voice whose passing sweetness had haunted 
his dreams, and on which he had thought when he was 
waking. Good God ! to think he should hear it now. 
And then its tones ! how changed from their old ring- 
ing joyousness ! It was the voice of one in mortal 
sickness, not weak and still as when at the last stage 
of suffering — not calm and resigned as coming from a 
wise and thankful heart, but shrill, piercing, defiant, as 
if writhing and cursing its pain, and the author of it. 

He stood motionless ; again he heard it in tones of 
anguish and rebuke. " Why had the sister been so long 
in coming ? If she could feel the thousandth part of 
her pain, even for a moment, it would have made her 
more thoughtful and kind. Had she brought the 
grapes? No. Oh! dear, dear, dear; and why not? 
Oh, God ! that she could be well again, only for a 
little day.'' 

There was a momentary pause. Yes, he would see 
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her again^ see her in her hour of mortal anguish. It 
was a strange, exulting thought, that if she had filled 
his life with bitterness, she had drunk deeply of the 
waters of Marah, too. " Yes — I will see her again ; sec 
her and mock at her calamity,'' he muttered, savagely, 
as he softly entered the room. 

It was dimly lighted by a lamp with a shade over 
it, that cast a glare on the table where it stood, leaving 
the rest of the room comparatively dark. There was 
sufficient light to discern that the furniture was elegant 
and costly. The table was covered with books and 
flowers. There was an air of refinement and comfort 
in the room, which showed that even in sickness and 
sorrow, all that could minister to what little sense of 
enjoyment was left, was there. 

What principally struck Poyntz was the familiar air 
of the room ; though the arrangement was different, 
, there was something that convinced him he had fre- 
quently been there before ; and, not only that, but had 
passed much of his time there. His mind had been 
in such ii whirl since he had recklessly followed the 
nun into the house, that he had really had no time to 
collect his thoughts ; but the sight of the interior of 
the room converted the vague remembrance into a 
certainty. Yes, that very chamber which was once 
the abode of the love of his early youth, that love 
which he had betrayed and deserted, was, by a strange 
and startling coincidence, now tenanted by her who 
had in her turn betrayed and deserted him ; and he 
saw, with a strange mixture of horror and triumph, 
that the wretched woman who lay writhing and tossing 
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on the bed of his forsaken mistress^ was his once- 
loved, long-lost wife. 

Startled and shocked by the intrusion of one whom 
she supposed to be an utter stranger, the nun hastily 
interposed, and with great vehemence of manner in- 
sisted on his leaving the room, threatening to call for 
help unless her request was instantly complied with. 
There was something in her voice and manner that 
seemed familiar to him too, but his whole thoughts 
were so occupied with the awful discovery of his wife, 
that the idea passed from his mind almost as soon as 
it had entered there. 

Disregarding all her entreaties to be gone, he 
approached the side of the bed and gazed gloomily 
down on his wife. She looked up and seemed to re- 
cognize him at once ; but the intense bodily pain she 
was suffering had so taken possession of her mind, 
that she could receive no impression whatever from 
that which, had she been suffering less anguish, 
would have affected her intensely. She returned 
his gaze with a glare of stony unconsciousness, mut- 
tering low cries as she writhed and tossed from side 
to side. 

At length the paroxysm passed away; the cries 
subsided into long moaning sighs, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, the sufferer passed off into a heavy sleep. 

Poyntz lifted his eyes for the first time from his 
wife^s face. He saw the nun's eyes steadily fixed on 
him. She passed quickly round to the side where he 
stood, and laid her hand on his arm. She only said 
— '' Stephen,'' and was silent. 
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He remembered her voice the moment she' spoke the 
word. It was Josephine. 

" That is my wife, Josephine/' he said. 

Familiarity witk strange death-bed scenes of sin and 
sorrow, accompanied by startling revelations frequently 
made to her by the suflFerers, coupled with her tomb- 
like, motionless convent life, had so completely dis- 
armed her senses and passions, that she exhibited no 
surprise at this announcement. She merely said, '' She 
is a great sufferer ; I will do all I can for her, but she 
will never be well again.'' 

He answered not a word, and they both stood and 
looked at the sleeper. 

After a troubled, medicined sleep of half an hour 
she awoke. She began talking fast and strangely. 
"I know you," she said to her husband; "why are 
you come here to torment me before the time ? Surely, 
the world's wide enough for us both. Tell me," she 
said, suddenly and fiercely, " why I am cursed with 
this fearful agony. Surely, torment in another world 
is enough without anticipating my punishment here. 
Let me die at once, cursing Him who made me and all 
the world beside." (Here she muttered some awful 
formula : the nun crossed herself.) 

Is she often in this way ? " Poyntz asked, trembling. 
Noj I've never seen her so bad as this before: 
but she has taken an enormous quantity of opium to 
deaden the pain, and it has affected her head in the 
way you see." 

Agnes (it seems strange to call her by that familiar 
name now), Agnes went on with increasing vehemence. 
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*' Did it grieve you that you had lost me ? I dare say 
you were eagerly longing to have pleasure in my 
beauty, to be lord of the beating heart, and to rest 
your head fondly on this bosom. If you did, go down 
on your knees and thank God — if there is one — that 
He wrested your empire away. See ! ^^ — she tore aside 
her night-dress. Her husband shuddered and turned 
deadly white. He had never looked upon cancer 
before. 

He answered not a word to all her raving, but, from 
that moment, his bitterness passed away, and he only 
thought of her with the deepest sorrow and compas- 
sion. If she had sinned, surely her punishment was 
equal to it. " God forgive me if I should add to her 
fearful chastisement by any jankindness on my part ! '* 

He determined to devote his life to soothe her grief, 
and share her sorrow ; to regard her, not as a wife, but 
as a dear, though much-erring sister. 

Again she had sunk into a heavy sleep. He looked 
at his watch. It was late. '^I will come early to-mor- 
row,'' he said to the nim. '^ I suppose she has the first 
advice^ and that everything possible has been done for 
lier ? '^ She nodded her head, and Poyntz stole out of 
the room. 

His thoughts were in strange confusion as he walked 
home. His singular meeting with his wife so long 
after he had given up all thought of ever seeing her 
again, her awful condition — struck down in her 
beauty with a fell disease that, after weeks of pain and 
suflFering, must end fatally — affected him most power- 
fully. His old love had passed away, but still he could 

N 
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not look upon her pale and worn, though still lovely, face 
without feeling a deeper interest in her than he had 
ever felt in woman before. " What has she been doing 
with herself since we parted? Whereas the money? 
Where's Home ? " were the three questions he wanted 
most to have answered. 

"I must wait/^ he muttered to himself. "I dare 
not press her for her history. It would be cruel in her 
present state ; and yet I must know all/' Full of these 
thoughts he reached his lodgings^ wearied and exhausted 
in mind and body, inwardly determining to see Agnes 
on the morrow. ^ 

Anxious as Foyntz naturally was to renew his visit 
as early as possible next morning, various circum- 
stances interfered to prevent his doing so till com- 
paratively late in the afternoon. This would have been 
harassing and vexatious enough had he been detained 
by business of importance. It was ten times more so 
when the causes that prevented his leaving his rooms 
were of the lightest and most frivolous character. 

Under ordinary circumstances he had a great dislike 
to being alone, and was in the habit of diverting his 
mind, that preyed on itself when left to its own bitter 
thoughts, with the society of a number of idle men, 
of whom there are plenty in Faris, and who seem to 
have nothing on earth to do except to saunter about 
from one cafe or man's rooms to another, and think 
where they shall dine and what they shall have for 
dinner. 

His room was full in the morning with men of this 
description, whose sole business it was to hear or to 
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tell some new thing ; and, indeed, without any violent 
abuse of terms, they might fairfy be called a Society 
for the Propagation of Scandal in Foreign Parts. 

Of course Poyntz was absolutely silent as to his 
meeting with his wife and intended visit to her that 
day. He was afraid to break up his levee on the 
ground of having an engagement, knowing that if he 
did so these untiring men would never be satisfied 
until they had found out all about it. So, though 
burning with impatieuce to go, he was obliged to 
listen and join in their nonsense, to trifle away the 
hours he had hoped to devote to learning the things 
that had been a dark mystery to him for years, to dis- 
cuss the " points ^^ of the last new Lais, or matters 
concerning horse-racing and field sports, of which last 
Frenchmen, being profoundly ignorant, take great de- 
light in talking. 

The longest day will have an end at last, and as one 
by one his friends dropped off, he inwardly congra- 
tulated himself on being free. At last they were 
all gone, and, with an immense feeling of relief, 
Poyntz prepared to go too. 

It is strange how soon one gets accustomed to 
things. If any one had told him four-and- twenty 
hours before that he should on the following day pay a 
visit to his wife, he would have been totally unable to 
realize it ; but now the thing had actually happened he 
walked through the streets with the air and something 
of the feelings of a man about to make a morning 
call, perhaps of rather more interest than attaches to 
morning calls in general, but without any of that 

N 2 
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strange excitement which such a visit might naturally 
be supposed to produce. 

As he stood in the street he looked round before 
entering the house^ in order to be certain that none of 
his acquaintances were passing at the time. As always 
happens when you wish to be unobserved, two of the 
men with whom he had dined the night before were 
strolling along, in the thoroughly idle way appertain- 
ing to Frenchmen, about fifty yards behind him. He 
dared not enter without an explanation, as they would 
certainly have made it their business to find out who 
he was going to see, and all about it. 

.A thought struck him ; he waited till they came up. 
After the usual greetings he said, " Is either of you 
fellows disposed to do a good-natured thing ? There's 
a poor sick Englishman in this street very hard-up, 
who has written me begging that I would call. I 
know that a few Napoleons will be of immense use to 
him ; I wish you'd help me to contribute something.^' 

The Frenchmen stopped. "Impossible, my dear 
fellow \ I lost all the ready money I had at cards last 
night." 

" You really must excuse me,'' said the other, " Fm 
horribly hard up \ but don't let us keep you. Good- 
bye ! " 

The two Frenchmen shot oflF faster than they had 
walked before for a month, leaving the coast clear to 
Poyntz, who, congratulating himself on the success of 
his manoeuvre, entered the house. 

Agnes' rooms were on the second floor. The door 
was opened by a respectable middle-aged French- 
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woman^ who, in answer to his inquiries, said Madame 
was rather better this morning, and had been expecting 
to see him for some hours. She opened the door of 
the inner room, and his heart thrilled as he heard her 
voice eagerly saying in English, '* Oh, pray let him 
come in/^ He entered. 

She sat on a sofa by the window, propped up with 
pillows. The room looked cheerful with its books and 
flowers, and the sun streaming in through the open 
casement. Agnes was in a white loose dress evidently 
made so that there should not be the slightest pressure 
on her side. Her beautiful hair was just as beautiful 
as in days of old. But her face — God, how awfully 
it was changed ! It was not sorrow or sadness, but, 
far worse, utter despair, that had settled there. But 
still how different she looked sitting there, from the 
writhing, tossing, reckless thing of the past night ! 

He was almost afraid to approach her till she held 
out her thin wasted hand. 

" Thank God you are con^e at last V' she said; " I 
thought that you too had forsaken me.^' Her face 
lost a little of its despairing hardness, and the tears 
welled up into her eyes. 

He told her of the cause of his delay. And then 
there was an awkward pause — ^neither seemed to know 
where or how to begin. He felt a delicacy, seeing her 
wretchedly weak state, in coming at once to the point, 
and asking the question, Why did she leave him, 
and with whom ? 

After a long silence, he said timidly, "You look 
very sad, Agnes.'^ 
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She replied, "It^s worse than sadness. Sadness 
implies regret for the past, and perhaps hope for the 
future; I am utterly without either. I can quite 
understand now what is meant by a 'horror of great 
darkness/ I feel it 1 '^ Then making a great eflFort, 
she said, " It was a strange chance that brought you 
here last night; Had you any idea I was in Paris ?'' 

"Not the slightest,^^ he replied; "I had given up 
all hope of ever seeing you again.^^ 

"There^s one thing I will do at once,'^ she con- 
tinued, " and get it off my mind. Will you kindly 
unlock my dressing-case ? — ^it^s painful to me to rise 
myself.^^ 

He did so. 

" Press that spring — there ! " 

A door flew open. There lay his pocket-book, defaced 
and discoloured as if it had been deeply stained with 
something which had been with difficulty washed out. 

" Open it, and count them,^^ she said. He did so. 
Ten notes of £1000 each. 

" Only one is wanting,^' she continued, " a note for 
£500 — that is gone; the rest are yours.^' 

He looked at her for a moment. " Agnes> for 
God^s sake tell me what it all means ! Tell me why 
you left me. Did you ever love me ?^' 

" You shall hear it all, I promise you,^' she said, 
"but not now. I have been suffering intense pain 
the last few days, and it has left me very weak. You 
shall hear it all before I die," — she shuddered as she 
uttered the last word — " or else I will rise from the 
dead to tell you/^ 
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''Don^t distress yourself/^ he said; " tell me at your 
own time and in your own way. But I trust you 
exaggerate your illness ; with care and skill you may 
be well again yet/' 

She smiled sadly, " I shall never be well again — 
my lot here is to die, after a certain number of weeks 
of crushing agony ; and then — ^^ she paused, and was 
silent. 

There was such a thoroughly hopeless look about 
her face, that he hardly dared to reply or even to hint 
at anything like consolation. 

At last he said with hesitation, " It would perhaps 
be a comfort to you to see an English clergyman. 
Shall I find one, and send him to you V^ 

'^I have no faith or beUef,'' she said recklessly. 
''The sister who was with me, persuaded me to see the 
priest of her convent, who, strangely enough, is an 
Englishman, a convert to the Church of Rome,. a very 
pleasant, well-informed man. We sit and talk for 
hours together about books and music, anything to 
divert my mind, but very seldom about religion. I'm 
afraid I have none — at least none that gives me 
peace at the last. When I was in England I used to 
go to church because other people did; and since I 
have been in Paris, as long as I was well enough I 
have been in the habit of going to mass occasionally. 
My mother was a Catholic, and her missal is among 
my book?. This and the music, made me a member 
of the Church of Rome, but I fear only in name. I 
try to pray sometimes, but I cannot get beyond the 
mea culpay mea culpa, mea maxima culpa of the Con- 
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fiteor, which I keep repeating; over and over in a help- 
less, hopeless way, hut nothing more/^ Her voice had 
something of its old music as she spoke. 

Her husband did not reply immediately* He 
seemed like one trying to recall the past, as one tries 
to recall a strain of music and it will not come. After 
a moment he said, ''That is no vain repetition, Agnes, 
those words in the confession. They imply a deep 
consciousness of sin, without which there can be no 
true penitence.^^ 

He blushed as he spoke. He to speak of penitence 
— he who for the last three years had been living a 
life something between that of the Regent Orleans 

* 

and old Q ! 

. However; let it pass \ it*8 easy enough to talk senti- 
mental religion sometimes. 

At this moment a step was heard ascending the 
stairs. " It is the priest whom I mentioned to you 
just now,^^ she said, in answer to Poyntz^s inquiring 
look. " Don't go ; I dare say he won^t stay long when 
he sees I am not alone." 

The priest entered the room with the air of a frequent 
visitor. He stopped and hesitated on seeing a stranger. 

"I will come again," he said; "I see you are 
engaged now. I was not aware I should find any 
visitors here." The last words were spoken in a tone 
slightly ironical. 

" Pray don^t go," she said ; '^ I shall be glad to 
make you acquainted with one to whom I am under 
deep obligations — an old friend from England." She 
introduced them. 
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' Poyntz bowed, and looked earnestly in the priest's 
face. After a moment he said, *' Surely 1 have had 
the pleasure of seeing you before. Yes, it must be — 
Musgrave.^' 

'^ That was my name once/' said the priest, sadly. 

" Have you forgotten me ?'' continued Poyntz ; '^ we 
were at Oxford together.'' 

Musgrave helcj out his hand, "To be sure, old 
fellow, so we were." He spoke in his old familiar 
way. '^ What a strange chance that we should meet 
after so many years ! We were old friends at 
Oxford," he continued, addressing Agnes, " and have 
never met since. Years have told upon us both. I 
should hardly have recognized you." 

He began to talk to Agnes about her health, and 
gradually to amuse her with the gossip of the day. 
He still retained his good looks. The calm, gentle- 
manlike, earnest face, and the subdued, quiet, almost 
caressing manner which marked his converse with 
women, were his still, and by no means unadapted to 
his new character of father confessor. 

Agnes evidently listened with pleasure. Her face 
grew animated; she joined in the conversation with 
something of the tone and spirit of the days of old. 
Poyntz, too, was drawn in; and a mere passing 
observer would scarcely have thought that the elegant, 
graceful woman, talking so pleasantly with the two 
gentlemanlike men who sat by her side, was one 
stricken with the most ghastly malady that flesh is 
heir to, and that her words were addressed to the 

n3 
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husband she had betrayed^ and to the apostate from 
the faith of his youth. 

At length the priest rose to go. '^ Time passes so 
pleasantly with you/^ he said, smiling winningly at 
Agnes, ''that I am tempted to forget other duties. 
You seem better to-day, and I trust I shall find you so 
to-morrow about this time.'^ > 

"I wish you would come and dine with me, at 
Philippe^s, at seven,^^ said Poyntz, as Musgrave came 
to bid him good-bye ; '' we will talk over our old Oxford 
days/' 

"With a great deal of pleasure,'' replied the other; 
and they parted. 

Agnes' countenance fell to its old wretched expres- 
sion. "And so you will leave me alone with my 
torment, to revel at Philippe's. Think of me here, 
moaning and tossing through the long hours of a 
summer evening, shut up in this hot room, while all 
the world beside is out enjoying the delicious air." 
She broke down all at once into a fit of passionate 
crying. When she was a little calmer, she said, slowly 
and solemnly, " Stephen, I would give up any hopes 
I may have of Heaven's mercy for ten years of health, 
and youth, and love, on earth. Aye, shudder if 
you will," she continued, seeing that even he looked 
shocked ; " I tell you, broadly and plainly, I love now, 
as I always did love, the world, and the things that are 
in the world ; and all the more dearly that I have lost 
them for ever. Don't leave me," she said, seizing 
his hand as he again rose to go. "It's only five 
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o'clock : I know you only want to order your dinner 
and get your ride. God ! why can^t I ride as I 
used to do ? There's my poor Diamond fretting and 
chafing in his stall. I haven^t ridden him for weeks. 
I wish you'd take him : I shall never ride him again." 
A fresh burst of weeping here interrupted her. " What 
have I done/' she said, passionately, ^^to be cut oflF 
from the things I love so well ? '' 

'' Why shouldn't you come and dine with Musgrave 
and me ? " said Poyntz, trying to soothe her. 

" Dine ! " she repeated, impatiently ; '^ I can't move 
without agony. How can you talk such utter non- 
sense ? " 

" Pray forgive me, Agnes ; I didn't know you were 
80 very ill." 

'^ Come back to me as soon as you've dined," she 
said j ^' the nights are so very, very long. You can sit 
by my bed and read to me ; won't you?" He promised 
her he would. " Well, then, as I have your promise, 
I won't keep you now. You'll be more likely to keep 
it if I let you go. Good-bye! kiss me," she said, 
impatiently. He bent over her, and touched her pale 
damp forehead. '^ God help me ! " she moaned out as 
she felt his unimpassioned kiss. '^ I forgot you don't 
care for me now. Send her in to me as you go through 
the outer room. Good-bye, and don't forget." 

There is sometimes a sense of relief in leaving even 
those we love, in the spring-tide of their beauty. There 
esxk be no repose in passion, and after a while the mind 
becomes weary, and longs for rest and loneliness. The 
bridegroom is not at all sorry to get a quiet hour by 
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himself on the hills^ or by the sea, if he is a senti* 
mental man, and if not a cigar in the summer-house 
will do ; but it must be alone, though he dare not say 
so. The bride, too, in her heart of hearts, finds the 
perfect unison that the poet talks of beautiful in 
theory, but very difficult to realize. She had often 
dreamed of it, but the reality is far different. 

If this feeling of selfish isolation comes upon us 
when passion is at its midnight, with how much 
greater force it overwhelms us after long listening to 
the wayward repining of sickness and sorrow, when 
the face has faded, and the fair form withered like the 
grass ! We are almost angry that one once so beautiful 
should be marred and wasted with disease, that the 
eye should be dim to the sense of beauty, and the 
ear to the voice of music ; and rejoicing in our selfish 
health and strength, we go out into the world to eat 
and drink, and buy and sell, and plot and sin, 
taking no thought for the room of sickness, and the 
weary hours of pain and watching and unrest passed 
there : or if we do think of it, it is only to rejoice that 
with us it is far otherwise. 

Poyntz, as he walked rapidly through the streets, 
full of life and sunshine, felt strangely, wickedly elated. 
"You have found your wife,^^ the devil whispered to 
him; "she is dying; you\e got your money back 
safe in the stained pocket-book. When she is dead 
your reproach will be taken away. Never mind her 
torments — what is that to vou ? Let her see to that. 
You are strong and well; the world is all before you, 
and the glory of it ; you may have it at will.'' 
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Full of these thoughts^ he ordered a careful dinner 
at Philippe's for Musgrave and himself^ and went to 
take a ride to qualify himself for the enjoyment 
thereof. His heart smote him a little as he exulted in 
the long, easy stride of his thoroughbred, to think hqw 
dearly poor Agnes loved a canter. "What would she 
give to be with me now!'' he muttered to himself. 
" Poor thing ! poor thing ! " 

He was rather late in reachinjg Philippe's, where he 
found his servant waiting to take his horse. 

On going upstairs he looked about for the clerical 
figure of Musgrave. He was nowhere to be seen. 
*' He must be strangely changed since he left Oxford," 
he thought to himself. " He had far too much respect 
for his dinner ever to keep it waiting then." 

All this time it had never occurred to him that the 
quiet, thoroughbred-looking man who was reading the 
paper, with his back towards him, in the comer of the 
room, in plain evening dress, could possibly be Mus- 
grave. He turned round at this moment, when Poyntz 
saw that it was he. 

"Sit dovm, old boy," said Musgrave, in his old 
Oxford manner. "Don't stand staring there. Did 
you never see a man in an evening coat before?" 

"You took me by surprise," he answered; "I 
thought the soutane and the priest were inseparable." 

" By no means, my dear fellow. The gay abbes of 
the last century were quite as much at home in a 
peach-coloured coat and a rapier, as in their clerical 
garments." 

'' Yes," replied Poyntz; "but there was this impor- 
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tant difference between you. You entered the church 
from conviction ; they remained in it for convenience/' 

"Don't be so sure of that/^ returned his friend^ 
with something more of recklessness in his tone and 
manner than he had hitherto displayed ; " but I'll tell 
you about that another time. Let's have dinner; 
we're a quarter of an hour late now.'' 

They sat down. The dinner was carefully and thought- 
fully ordered, and Poyntz experienced a quiet selfish 
sense of enjoyment to which he had long been a 
stranger. Musgrave's grave, quiet eyes sparkled too, 
as he glanced over the well-chosen dinner ; and there 
was a calm look of satisfaction in them as he watched 
the waiter pour the champagne into the carafe oi ice. 

It is astonishing how little pain and suffering in 
others affects most men. Of course they have well- 
bred expressions of sympathy for the sufferer, and, 
when actually eye-witnesses of it, they may be deeply 
moved; but the effect isn't lasting. A man may 
dearly love his wife, and yet leave her sick-bed, go 
downstairs to his dinner — perhaps ordered by her who 
will never again partake of it with him — and mix his 
fish sauces as carefully as if she were sitting smiling 
opposite to him in all her youthful bloom — indeed, per- 
haps more so, because he will have nothing to distract 
his attention from the important subject before him ; 
whereas, if he has but a twinge of toothache, his din- 
ner will be neglected, his wife snarled at — though she 
may be doing all she can to soothe him — and he will 
consider himself the most miserable man alive. 

So the two men dining so luxuriously at Philippe's 
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were very sorry for poor Agnes, but their appetites 
were never better, or their sense of enjoyment greater. 
They talked over old times, dug up the old Oxford 
jokes and stories, mingling them with deeper reflections 
sometimes (men are rather apt to philosophize after a 
good dinner), and thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 

"I wish poor Mrs. Young were here," said Mus- 
grave, with his mouth full of croUte JPabricots. Poyntz- 
started on hearing the name, but he said nothing. 
*^ What a charming woman she was," he continued, 
" when she was well — so full of life and spirit ! " 

'* How did you first become acquainted with her ? " 
asked Poyntz. 

" She is the widow of poor Florence Young, whom I 
knew very well. He was always delicate, and died of 
rapid consumption at Nice, last year. He and his wife 
had been yachting for a year or more, in hopes of im- 
proving his health, and he was better, but sank all at 
once. They were intending to pass the winter at Nice, 
and now he is dead, and she, poor thing, is dying." 

Poyntz listened with a strange mixture of feelings 
to this story. 

'' By the bye, she's an old friend of yours, I sup- 
pose," continued Musgrave; "where did you first 
meet?" 

"We became acquainted some years ago," said 
Poyntz (making as though he had swallowed a huge 
pill), "at the house of a mutual friend. That was 
before her marriage. I afterwards lost sight of her 
completely, and we met again the other day quite 
accidentally." 
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The explanation seemed reasonable enough^ but 
somehow Musgrave didn't seem quite satisfied with it. 
However, being a good deal occupied with a peach 
at the time, he only said '^OhP' and changed the 
subject. 

Dinner was over, and Poyntz dreamily trifling with 
his coffee, when Musgrave, looking at his watch, said, 
*' Ten o'clock ! Don't you think it would be kind ta 
go and devote half an hour to poor Mrs. Young ? I 
must go to my place first, and change my dress. She 
has never seen me otherwise than as a priest, and 
I have no wish that she should. There is, besides, 
this advantage in it, that otherwise our calling at so 
late an hour might excite remark." 

"By all means," replied his friend; "anything I 
can do to make her remnant of life more easy, I shall 
consider a privilege. Besides, I promised." 

They rose to go; as they were walking towards 
Musgrave's rooms, he said, " You spoke just now of 
her remnant of life. Do you consider that there is no 
hope for her?" 

"Do people ever recover from a cancer?" asked 
Poyntz. " Unless it's nipped in the bud I fancy it's 
incurable, and I've heard that one of the strange and 
melancholy characteristics of the disease is the fatal 
concealment of it; that people will carry the seeds 
of it about them for weeks, know what it is, and yet, 
from some unaccountable delicacy, never consult a 
medical man. In the mean time the complaint gains 
ground, spreads like the hideous reptile from which it 
is named, and then it is too late." 
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'' God keep me from it !^' said the priest, shuddering, 
and slightly crossing himself ; " I couldnH bear to dia 
by inches/^ 

By this time they had reached Musgrave's rooms. 
'^ Come in/^ he said, " while I change my dress. I 
dare say you^U find something to amuse you." 

Musgrave had only two small rooms, but everything 
in and about them bespoke a mind at once cultivated 
and luxurious. The walls were hung with pictures 
of a sentimentally religious character, strongly calcu- 
lated to impress one with the idea of the beauty 
of holiness. Our Lord in His early childhood, with 
His fair and graceful mother, and the other Maries, 
were there. Against the wall was a crucifix of rare 
merit, and a singular-looking little gold box under a 
glass case, which Musgrave said had belonged to Alex- 
ander VI., and contained the host, which he always 
carried about his person as a charm against evil, and 
which he had forgotten to take with him on the day 
he met with his strange and awful death. On the 
table were all the new books. 

Poyntz lingered lovingly amidst these relics of the 
past and trifies of the present, and felt almost sorry 
when Musgrave made his appearance in his soutane 
ready to go. 

"How pleasant your rooms are, and how full 
of pleasant things ! " he said. " I^m really quite 
sorry you're ready so soon, and that I must leave 
them." 

"My dear fellow," replied Musgrave, "pray con- 
sider them and all that they contain yours, as the 
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Spaniards say^ and in the present case I really mean 
it^ to the extent of hoping that any evening that you 
are not better engaged you will come and pass 
it here. I shall be charmed to have your company, 
and if you have retained your English tastes suf- 
ficiently to care for a cup of tea — ^it is one of the 
few luxuries I can command — it shall be ready 
directly/' 

" Thanks V said Poyntz. ''I should like it of all 
things^ were it not late, and that we had promised 

to call on Mrs, '* He hesitated a little, as if it 

was painful to him to name her name. 

''Yes, yes, to be sure,'' added the other, hastily; 
*' we must not disappoint her. Let us go." 

They walked rapidly through the streets. ''Are 
you much in society ?" asked Poyntz. 

" Not much in French society," replied the other. 
'^ The fact is, the priesthood in France, though possess- 
ing considerable power, has very little social position. 
Princes, and high dignitaries of the church, of course 
mix in high society, but the clergy generally are in a 
very diflFerent position from those in England. There 
the clergyman is an honoured and welcome guest. He 
takes the hostess into the dining-room, sits at her 
right hand, and is in every respect looked up to as 
well as liked. Here the clergy are not asked to dinner, 
— ^they seem to occupy the position of the parson in 
Smollett's or Fielding's time, who used to smoke his 
pipe in the kitchen and joke with the lady's-maid. The 
priest is a great man when, standing far above the kneel- 
ing multitude, alone before the altar of God, he raises 
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on high the cup of salvation and the bread of life ; but 
half an hour afterwards, when his vestments are off, 
the fat, plain-looking man, all shaven and shorn, 
hardly ventures to look at the high-bom, graceful 
women who had so recently knelt before him, seeming 
as though they would have thought it a privilege 
even to touch his garment. And the women them- 
aelves, they don't want him in their drawing-rooms ; 
he would be out of his place. In fact, he isn't a 
gentleman ; with him tubbing is not a sacred institu- 
tion, and he doesn't know the use of a nail-brush. 
For these reasons I, as a priest, should see very little 
of society, were it not that, having been a member 
of the Church of England, and always been a good 
deal in the world, I was well known to some old 
English families, both Catholic and Protestant, who 
live here, and I have a very pleasant Uttle circle of 
acquaintance amongst them." 

By this time they had reached the house where 
Agnes lived. Poyntz trembled as he ascended the 
stairs — trembled to go into his wife's presence. 
Wife's ! Good God ! what a strange misnomer ! 

They entered the sitting-room. Agnes' attendant 
was sitting there nodding over her work. " I'm glad 
you're come," she said ; " Madame has inquired for 
you so often. She had given you up at last. I put 
her to bed an hour ago." 

" Perhaps we had better not disturb her," said Mus- 
grave. " Please tell her we called according to pro- 
mise, but did not know it was so late, and that we 
will pay her a visit early to-morrow.^ 
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The woman went into the inner room to delivei^ 
the message, when Agnes' voice was heard in reply. 
" Oh, tell them they mustn't go without seeing me, 
if it's only for a few minutes. Tell them they pro* 
mised. Give me my shawl, and prop up the pillows* 
There — so ! Now go and tell them." 

The woman did as she was bid, and they entered. 

'^How late you are!" she said, in a reproachful 
tone. "You have been eating and drinking — glut- 
tonous men and wine-bibbers as you are — and have 
never bestowed a thought on the poor crushed worm 
that was writhing alone. Tell me directly, where did 
you dine, and what did you have for dinner, and who 
have you seen, and all the news 7 Oh ! " she broke 
out with an exclamation of impatience, and without 
waiting for a reply, "it's very hard, — very, very 
hard! I can't bear it — indeed, indeed I can't!" 
She covered her face with her hands, and rocked 
herself to and fro as she sat up in bed. 

"Dear Mrs. Young," said Musgrave, speaking 
softly and low, " I know it's very hard to bear, but 
try and be patient. Let me read to you." 

"I can't be patient," she said; "how can I, 
when I'm perpetually suffering all the torments of hell 
either in body or mind, — when I know that every 
hour that passes brings me nearer to the grave ? — and, 
miserable though I am, I can't bear the thought. 
Oh ! the horror I have of death ! " she moaned out ; 
" I can't divert my thoughts from it. If I take up a 
book, the idea of dying flits across the page, and I can't 
read a word ; and if by chance I lose it for a short 
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time, it shoots back again with tenfold violence. You 
will smile, I dare say/^ she continued, turning to Mus- 
grave, " at my questions as to what you had for dinner 
and the like ; but if you had loved the world half so 
well as T do, and had lost it for ever, dragging out the 
days and nights in this dreary prison, you would be 
the less astonished at the interest I take in all the 
little incidents that make up men^s lives in the world 
without/^ 

'^ I dare say I should take precisely the same interest 
that you do, under similar circumstances,^^ answered 
Musgrave, humouring her. ^' Life is made up of trifles 
— little sorrows — little joys — little loves — little hates — 
and little sins,^^ he added, lowering his voice ; '^ and 
though these last are generally of larger dimensions, 
yet, for the most part, they are little too.^^ 

'^Yes,^' she answered, "the proportion of great 
sinners is very small as compared with little ones; 
and if,^^ she added, and her eye flashed proudly, '^ we 
are to meet the same condemnation — to suffer the same 
punishment — I should like to be pre-eminent for my 
gin, as I should for my goodness." 

'^Come, come, my dear Mrs. Young," said Mus- 
grave, gravely and gently; "you must not exert 
yourself in this way. You will make us repent our 
visit if you talk so. You will be lying awake 
all night," he added, as she tossed restlessly from 
side to side. "Let me read to you. What shall 
it be?" 

"Oh, 'Alfred de Musset,^ or Keble's 'Christian 
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Year ; ' they're both on the bed/' she answered with 
a careless laugh. " It don't much matter which." 

" There's not much similarity between the two," he 
replied, with some severity of manner; "and there 
can be little doubt which you ought to choose." 

He took up the " Christian Year," and read to her 
the " Evening Hymn." She hardly seemed to hear 
him. Her hands moved restlessly about, sometimes 
straying through her hair that bung round her face in 
heavy damp masses, sometimes picking at the coverUd 
of the bed. When he came to the words, — 

'* Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without Thee I dare not die," — 

she started, and looked appealingly to her husband, 
and made as though she would have taken his hand in 
hers. He did not see the movement, and so, with a 
gesture of impatient disappointment, she sank back on 
the pillow. 

Musgrave read poetry well. His voice was low and 
melodious, his manner very good, with no affectation. 

"It'9 very pretty," she said when he had finished; 
'^ very pretty, and very poetical ; but somehow these 
new things don't touch one so much as those I learned 
in childhood, which remain buried in our hearts — 
buried deep during the flush and fever of health, and 
life, and sin, and come creeping out in times of sick- 
ness and sorrow." 

" It's a very happy thing it should be so," said 
Musgrave. *'The things you speak of were meant 
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for us at those times. They were intended to make 
our bed in our sickness^ and speak to us words of 
patience and of peace." His voice trembled, and was 
still. 

There was a silence for a moment, broken by Agnes, 
who began repeating, in a low quiet tone, some verses 
of a hymn she had learned in her early childhood. 

" I think I can remember some hymns I learned as 
a child, too," said Poyntz when she had finished; 
"there's one that always struck me as being very 
beautiful. I forget how it begins, but I know it con- 
tains the lines — 

* There shaU we see His face, 
And never, never sin.* " 

It was strange how these words, simple as they 
were, aflFected Agnes. Her bosom heaved with agita- 
tion, and she covered her face with her hands. " See 
His face ! " she repeated, as she rocked to and fro in 
violent agitation; "see the face of Him I have in- 
sulted and betrayed ! Oh ! no, no, no ! Let me 
rather stand at His feet behind Him, weeping as the 
other sinner did. I would wash His feet with tears, 
and wipe them with my hair. I'm sure it's long 
enough," she continued, rambling on in a strange in- 
coherent sort of way, — "I'm sure it's long enough," 
and she spread it out in every direction, — "long 
enough and thick enough. Is it fair enough, think 
you," and she looked wildly at Musgrave, "fair 
enough and pure enough for His blessed feet ? " 

" She's rambling," whispered Musgrave ; " I almost 
think it would be best to summon her attendant and 
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leave her for the night. I fear we have stayed too 
long, and excited her too mach already/' 

Poyntz shuddered to see the tall pale woman^ with 
her long beautiful hair streaming about her like a 
veil, sitting up rocking herself to and fro, muttering 
in the strange monotone peculiar to delirium. Her 
words passed quickly. 

To wash His feet,'' she repeated again and again, 

and wipe them with my hair. I wonder whether 
Mary's hair was the same colour as mine. It couldn't 
have been longer or thicker, or more lustrous," she 
continued, looking down on her own with a woman's 
pride. 

*' It's that infernal opium," whispered Musgrave to 
Poyntz ; '^ she's drenched with it to lull the pain, and 
this is how it aflFects her. Let us be going." They 
stole out of the room. Her eyes glared strangely after 
them, and she made rapid gestures with her hands as 
if to detain them, but she did not speak otherwise 
than by her strange muttering about her hair. 

They walked through the deserted streets in silence. 
It was broken by Poyntz asking, in a low voice, — 

" How long will this last, do you think ?" 

*' God knows," replied his friend. Her doctor tells me 
there's always a good deal of uncertainty about these 
kind of cases. I fear it will be an awful struggle for 
her, poor girl ! Her physical power is immense, every 
nerve seems replete with life and vigour. Oh ! it will 
be hard for her to die — and such a death too ! Torture, 
torture !" he repeated, in a voice full of anguish and 
reproach ; *' what has she done to deserve so awful a 
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punishment ? When her husband was living nothing 
could be more exemplary than her care and attendance 
upon him. She nursed him on his death-bed with 
more tenderness than I almost ever saw a woman 
exhibit. The last stages of his illness were very pain- 
ful and trying, but she never gave way.'' 

''What did he die of?'' asked Poyntz, after a mo- 
ment's silence. 

'' It was rapid consumption at the last. His lungs 
had been delicate for years. He went in his yacht. 
I think I told you though ^" 

" No ; go on/' said Poyntz, in an agitated voice. 

*' He went in his yacht to the South-Sea Islands, or 
some outlandish place of the kind, and stayed there 
for more than a year — cruising about, living on cocoa- 
nuts, and trash of that sort." 

'* Do you mean to say Agnes — I mean Mrs. Young," 
said Poyntz, hastily correcting himself; ''was with 
him all the time?" 

" To be sure she was," he replied ; " I believe she 
enjoyed the strange, wandering life above all things. 
It suited her wild, romantic notions. And then she 
really loved poor Florence Young, as every one must 
who knew him. Wasn't he at Oxford in your time ? 
Yes, surely you must remember him at Oriel, with 
his beautiful face like St. John, and his high, chivalrous 
feeling." 

"I think I do remember something about nim," 
said Poyntz, coldly; " how long has he been dead ?" 

" About a year or eighteen months, I should think." 

" And what has his widow been doing since ?" 

o 
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''Oh ! Uring here. He left ber all he had, aboot 
j£iooo a year I think, and she has made a will, of 
which I am execntor, making ovier the property to his 
rdations ; quite right and proper, as she has no child- 
ren by him/' 

"Yes, certainly,'' said Poyntz, hastily. ''Well, 
here we separate. Good night ! We shall probably 
meet to-morrow." 

Arrived at his own rooms, Poyntz threw himself on 
his bed to think orer all he had heard. '' The wife of 
Florence Yonng ! How the deril has it all happened ? 

She must be a ! Well, I suppose I shall hear 

all about it. But yet, will she tell me — ^will she con- 
fess her shame to me ? She knows she never could 
have been his wife. ' Thou hast had five husbands, and 
he whom thou now hast is not thy husband,"' he 
muttered, with a light laugh. "Well, be it so; I've 
nothing to reproach myself with, and I've got my 
money back, both comfortable reflections to go to 
sleep upon. By the way, how shall I invest that 
money ? Oh ! hang it ; I'll buy consols. There's a 
beautiful simplicity about the Three-per-Cents." 

Thus musing, he went to bed. He woke in the 
night, fancying she was by his side in all her well- 
remembered beauty. The illusion was so strong, that 
he put out his hand, thinking to touch her cheek ; but 
it was only the pillow. He turned round impatiently, 
and slept again. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The Raising of the Veil. 

** We struck and split, and all the world was lost 
In one wild whirl of horror darkening down. 
At last I gained a dim and silent isle, 
Moaned on by a dim sea." 

JLHE next morning he determined to go early to 
Agnes, in hopes of hearing her story before Musgrave 
came. He found her sitting on the sofa, very calm 
and composed. 

" Vm glad to see you early, and alone,^' she said, 
'' because I must before I die" — she shuddered a 
little — ^' I must tell you all that has happened to me 
since we parted, as I thought, never to meet again in 
this world. You ought to know, you have a claim to 
know, and, painful as it will be to me, you shall know.^^ 
She paused a moment, and he was silent. She then 
resumed. ^^ It is necessary that I should go back to 
my early history, in order to make you comprehend 
the reasons for my strange, and to you unaccountable, 
conduct. I think I have told you the story of my 
life up to a certain point. How my father, a man of 
good Scotch family, died when I was quite a child, 
and my mother soon followed him. I had no near 
relations in the world, only some distant Scotch 
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cousins ; and of these, Graham Home^' — (She paused 
a moment^ and pronounced his name with some diffi- 
culty, and seeing her husband change colour, she said 
^^ It is painful and difficult to name a name that has 
not passed my lips for years, and that recalls so much 
that is painful, but I will try and overcome it). Of 
these, he was the nearest, and about the same age that 
I was. We were a great deal together. I had no 
one to look after me except the old woman with whom 
I afterwards lived, and who had been my nurse. Gra- 
ham Home said he loved me, and I believed him, and 
fancied I loved him too. I knew no one else, and was 
very young. 

^'One day — I shall never forget it — it was early 
spring, and everything was looking as fresh and fair 
as if it had just come from God's hand. He asked 
me to be his wife. * It is quite sufficient to say we 
will live together as man and wife,^ he said, ' and by 
the law of Scotland we shall be so.' I didn't hesitate, 
and said ^I would.' I knew nothing of the world, 
and the consequence of what I was doing. He said 
it was undesirable our marriage should be known, as 
people might blame him, and say he had taken an 
unfair advantage of me. I agreed to anything he 
wished. I fancied I liked him then — women will 
under such circumstances. Soon, however, I began 
to weary of him ; he was intensely selfish, and I could 
see he cared less and less for me day by day. 

" After things had gone on in this way for some 
months^ I received an invitation from Mr. Hansford to 
spend the summer with his family. What was to be 
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done ? I was very anxious to go — but how ? as his 
wife ? I felt somehow ashamed of the whole thing — 
married without any witnesses — merely taking each 
other by the hand, and agreeing to live together ; — 
was I. married at all? 

' " These thoughts passed through my mind as I walked 
across the fields that separated the cottage where I 
and my old nurse lived, from his house. For our 
marriage, if it was one, was not known even to her. 
I did not see much of her, and rather kept her at a 
distance. She could not enter into my amusements, 
my books and music were unintelligible to her, and 
much of my time was spent alone. It is to this cir- 
cumstance — this utter loneliness and isolation — that I 
attribute my consent to be his. A woman must have 
something to lean upon, something to love. I was 
going to see him, and he met me ; I told him of Mr. 
Hansford^s invitation, and put the letter into his 
hand. He read it, and said, ^Do you mean to go V 
^That^s just what 1 wanted to ask you. I can^t go 
without you, of course. It would be a good oppor- 
tunity to announce our marriage, and say we will come 
together.' 

" He looked at me for a moment without speaking, 
and then said, ' How can we announce that which has 
never taken place ? ' 

^'' Never taken place?' I said. 'Do you mean to 
say we are not married ? ' 

'''Even so, pretty Agnes/ said he, with a light 
laugh. 

" To show you my utter want of moral feeling, I 
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may tell you that I was not shocked to hear this^ only 
angry at having been betrayed and disgraced. 

" I simply answered, ^ Then you have told me a base 
lie/ 

*' ' AlPs fair in love and war, Agnes/ he said. * But, 
my dear girl,' he continued, ' it's far better as it is. 
This letter opens out a career for you. You are hand- 
some, clever, accomplished. You will captivate some 
rich Englishman, marry him, and be a great lady. 
Surely, that's better than being the wife of a starving 
Scotch laird. Nobody knows of our little escapade, 
and even if they did, it would never travel beyond this 
remote place.' 

" I don't think I told you," she said, ^^ how very 
wild and lonely a place it was. On the sea-shore, in 
the extreme west of Scotland, situate about a quarter 
of a mile apart, were two bleak^ lonely houses, some- 
what similar in character ; one was mine, one was his. 
There were no houses near them, and nothing to be 
seen but the wild lonely shore, and the waves, and the 
bleak, barren hills behind. And there for years and 
years I lived and moped, and so was glad to love, or 
fancy I loved, by way of a change — nothing more. 
That was the whole secret of my (I can't call it love) — 
my girlish liking, if you will, for Graham Home. It 
came out of my utter loneliness and friendlessness. 
Don't judge me hardly, Stephen. That is my only 
excuse. God grant it may avail ,me when and where 
it is needed." 

She resumed her narrative. 

" ^ And so you really wish me to conceal what has 
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passed between us — to go and visit the Hansfords 
as Miss Home?' 

'^'Yes, I do/ he replied; 'and that as much, or 
more, for your sake than my own. We are getting 
mutually bored with each other now; what shall we be 
in five years' time ? Once mix with the world, and 
with your beauty and talents you may marry any- 
body.' 

*' ' Say no more/ I interrupted. ' I am quite re- 
solved never to avow a connectio^ you have no desire 
to continue. I've rather too much pride for that. 
Here, then, we part to meet again, perhaps, in the 
world as acquaintances only, nothing more.' 

' Why should you leave me in anger ?' he said. 
' I'm not angry,' I replied ; * but I've a thorough 
contempt for you, which I don't care to conceal.' 

'^ He turned away without a word, and we parted. 

"The next morning I wrote to Mrs. Hansford, 
accepting her invitation. I stayed with them for some 
months. Nothing could be kinder, than their treat- 
ment of me, and when I left them I determined not 
to go back to Scotland, . but arranged that my old 
nurse should take a cottage on the English coast, and 
BO make it a home for me. She did do so, and there 
I lived, making occasional visits to the Hansfords. On 
one of these visits I met you." 

" I see now," he interrupted, " the cause of those 
frequent fits of depression and uneasiness to which 
you were subject, and for which I could not 
account." 

"Yes/' she answered, "I could not get over the 
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feeling of being an impostor^ and that one day I 
should be found out; not that I imagined Graham 
Home would betray me. Why should he? but still 
there was something perpetually haunting me. I 
hardly know what to call it ; a sense of never-failing 
unrest is, perhaps, the best description 1 can give of 
my feelings — a feeling that a secret was locked up 
within me never to be revealed to any one. Some- 
thing my husband ought to know, but which I never 
could, or would, tell him. I was quite determined to 
marry, and marry well. I was ambitious, and mar- 
riage is a woman's only career. You came. I was 
sure you loved me, and in my own selfish fashion I 
loved you. 

'^ Everything promised me happiness, until that fatal 
day when you mentioned, in Graham Home's hearing, 
that you intended to take i8 10,000 with you on your 
marriage-day to buy the estate. 

" That little thoughtless disclosure of yours ruined 
three lives — mine, yours, and his. Graham Home 
was a desperate gambler, and would sell his soul to 
gratify his passion. On the morning after you met 
him at dinner, it was arranged that he was to see me 
about my marriage-settlement. Oh, that day ! I shall 
never forget it. He began by congratulating me on 
marrying so rich a man. ^ See, Agnes,' he said, 'how 
much you owe to me ! If you had refused to follow 
my advice you would now have been the wife of a 
ruined gambler, instead of the destined bride of Mr. 
Stephen Poyntz, with £3000 a year. Now, Agnes, 
I've done something for you — you must do something 
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for me. l*m a ruined man, and must have money — 
or else Fm ruined beyond redemption. Now the 
iB 1 0,000 that Mr. Poyntz takes with him to complete 
the purchase of Woodleigh will relieve me from all 
embarrassment/ 

^' ' I dare say it will/ I replied, scornfully, ^ but I 
don't see the use of your talking this nonsense to me ; 
what have you got to do with the i8 1 0,000 ?' 

'^ ' Nothing, at present,' he replied, calmly, ^ but I 
intend to have a good deal to do with it. I intehd to 
have it ; and, more than that, I intend that you should 
get it for me.' 

" I burst into a scornful laugh. ' Eeally, Mr. Home,' 
I said, ' the wine last night must have had a strange 
effect upon you. You can hardly be in your right 
senses this morning. I think the sooner our interview 
is concluded the better.' 

u i Very well,' he said, still perfectly calm, ' then in 
the course of to-day Mr. Poyntz will receive an anony- 
mous letter, stating that the lady — (he laid an odious 
stress on the word) — that the lady he is going to marry 
is somebody else's cast-off mistress.' 

^^ I was thunderstruck. ^ God of heaven ! ' I muttered 
faintly, ^ what can you mean ? ' 

*^ ^ You seem to have forgotten,' he said, with a 
sneering laugh, * our little frolic in Scotland some two 
or three years ago.' 

^' ' And is it possible,' I said, as soon as I could 
command my voice, ^ that you are base enough — you 
to take this advantage of me?' 

" 'My dear Agnes/ he replied, carelessly, 'my aim 
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through life has been to consult my own convenience 
before that of any one else in the world — to stick at 
nothing so that I may get what I want. I suppose 
that^s what^s vulgarly called selfishness. I^ on the 
contrary^ look upon it as the meritorious appreciation 
of the good things of this life, which, in my poor 
opinion, ought to centre in valuable members of society 
like myself. Now listen to me. I don't want to betray 
you — far from it. Mr. Poyntz need never know who 
eased him of his notes if you will only do as I tell 
you. My plan is one which — and I deprived myself of 
an hour^s valuable sleep last night while I matured 
it — you may rest assured I will not abandon lightly. 

^'^Your husband will take down some J6io,ocx) or 
£11,000 in bank-notes on his wedding day to com- 
plete the purchase of his estate. Good I You must 
contrive to make him fall asleep in the evening. 
Soothe him with your lightest fancies. Play with him 
as with a bird. And if those arts, in wl^ich I know 
from experience you are an adept, are not successful, 
one or two drops of this (handing me a phial) in his 
cup of tea or glass of water will complete the good 
work. When he is fast asleep take his pocket-book 
out of his pocket — give it to me — I shall be dutifully 
waiting in the garden, — and go to bed. He will 
wake, and if he is a wise man, do likewise ; and the 
next morning he wonH be able to find his money. 
There will be a hue-and-cry of course, but what will 
be easier than to suggest that he dropped it in the car- 
riage or in the garden ? It will be searched for and 
won^t be found, but that's no business of yours, and 
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you will be no more supposed to have anything to do 
with it than the man in the moon. There, Agnes, 
that^s my little game, and a very pretty little game it 
is, isn^tit?' 

*^ Oh, how can I tell you the loathing and horror 
with which I regarded him I Could I be speaking to 
a man or the devil ? I looked at him, with curiosity, 
almost with interest. He must be the devil, I thought 
to myself. 

"^Clever, isnH it?^ he said, smiling. Seeing me 
eHent, he continued, ^ I suppose silence gives con- 
sent.' 

" I broke down all at once, ' For God's sake ! spare 
me,' I cried, bursting into tears. ' You never, never 
can intend me to play so wicked a part.' 

'^^TV^cked is an ugly word,' he replied; ^the 
money I must and will have, and there's no other way 
of getting it. The days of highwaymen are over; 
besides, that sort of thing involves a row, and the 
chance of getting knocked on the head myself, which 
I've no fancy for at all.' 

" ^ You shall not have it ! ' I cried passionately. 

'' ' Well,' he said, with diflSculty controlling himself, 
for his brow darkened, and his eye glared like a wild 
beast's, * good-bye then, I'm going to write the letter.' 

"I clung to him. ^Oh ! Graham Home, you loved 
me once, or said you did. Haven't you injured me 
enough ? Don't add this fearful sin to my account, for 
God's sake ! For Christ's sake, spare me I ' 

^^ ' Spare me this tragedy, queen drivel ! ' he sneerqd 
out; ^or else I shall lose my patience altogether. 
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Do you suppose — are you fool enough to think — ^I'm 
going to lose a prize like this for a silly woman^s 
tears and nonsense about adding sins ? I thought 
you knew me better/ 

" I looked once more into his face. It wore a stony, 
determined look^ which convinced me it was of no use. 

'^ ^ There^s one thing Fm quite determined on/ I 
said^ with a calmness that surprised me: ^If I take 
this money, I will go too. I won^t stay with the man 
Fve robbed. Therefore consider that as settled.' 

" ^ I shouldn^t have thought, under the circum* 
stances, my companionship would have been particularly 
agreeable to you,' he replied; ' and then, besides, what 
a deuce of a row there'll be if you take flight and the 
money too ! The whole thing will be discovered.' 

" ^ I don't care about that,' I answered, desperately. 
^ On that understanding, and that alone, I will do as 
you wish.' 

'' ' You'll think better of it before the week's out/ 
he replied. ^ Surely it's bad enough for the poor devil 
to lose his money without losing his wife too. Why 
should he be deprived of you both in one day ?' 

'^ ^ A great loss,' I answered ; ' he'll lose a thief and 
a ' 

" ^ Don't call yourself any ugly names, my dear girl,' 
he said, interrupting me \ ' you really make me quite 
uncomfortable. Well, then, it's all settled, except 
your going with me ; I'm sure you'll think better (rf 
it. And now, good-bye ! ' 

" And now began the great struggle. Whether to do 
as he suggested, and allow the loss of the money to be 
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attributed to accident^ or go with the man who had 
destroyed all my hopes in this world and the next. It 
almost tore me to pieces^ did this doubt and uncertainty. 
One hour I had determined on one course, the next on 
another. I could think of nothing else from morning 
till night, and from night till morning. As a stop-gap 
to your questioning, I made up and told you that 
wretched story about the money and jewels. Our mar- 
riage-day came and waned, and I was uncertain still — 
aye, even when you lay sleeping on the sofa. My mind 
was all in a whirl, and I had determined on nothing. 
But when the time came, you know how I acted. Oh, 
my God, what a struggle it was ! — but still I believe I 
was right. Was I, dearest ?^^ she asked, timidly, as 
she laid her little hand on her husband^s. 

" God knows,^^ he replied, gloomily ; " I can^t decide, 
Agnes; besides, it^s too late now. But tell me,^' 
he added, savagely; "what became of that damned 
villain who was the cause of all this ? Is he living or 
dead ? '' 

"Dead,^' she replied; "dead years ago! — but let 
me go on regularly. You remember your falling 
asleep V^ 

"Yes, yes, Agnes ! you torture me ; go on."*^ 

"I bent over you, and stole it away, while you 
slept,'* she continued. And having once overcome her 
repugnance to telling of her sin and shame, she seemed 
to take a kind of strange horrid pleasure in dwelling 
on details. " We left by the mail train, and went direct 
to Paris.'* 

" Home was in hopes that he should be able to get 
rid of his notes before steps had been taken to make 
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known the robbery, but you, or your agents, had been 
too quick for him, and he found it impossible to do so 
without the risk of detection. With great difficulty 
he managed to change the one for £500. The rest — 
for which he had planned and schemed and sinned, 
for which he had made my life desolate, and yours too— 
were as useless to him as if they had been so many 
bits of waste paper. Oh, how he cursed and swore, and 
gnashed his teeth with rage, as day after day he became 
convinced of this. 

''After a time suspicions were aroused. The 
changing of the £500 note ha^ very nearly discovered 
him. Paris was getting too hot for us. We had 
spent some wretched weeks in this manner, when one 
morning he said— 

'^ ' I won't stand this kind of thing any longer. 1^11 
go to Australia ; perhaps I shall be able to get rid of 
them there. What do you mean to do ? ' 

" 'Go with you,^ I said, recklessly; 'what am I to 
do here alone ? ^ 

*' ' Do as other pretty women do iu Paris alone,' he 
answered, with his infernal smile. 

" ' You must be the devil to talk in this way,' I 
said. 'The devil himself! for not one of his angels 
could be so accomplished a villain.' 

" ' Well, we won't discuss that,' he said, carelessly ; 
' I shall go and take a passage for myself.' 

" ' And me too,' I said. 

" ' Certainly not,' he replied. 

" ' Then I shall go to the police ; and the result 
may be, that I shall go out in your berth, while you 
ind to answer for your little peccadilloes.' 
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'^ He said nothings but his eyes wandered about the 
room as if he were looking for something to kill me 
with. After a moment^s silence, he said, 'Well, 
Agnes, if you must go, you must. But, remember, 
you^U have a great deal to go through. I suggested 
your staying behind for your own sake/ 

'^ ' I'm very much obliged to you, Pm sure,' I re- 
plied j ' you're very considerate/ 

" He said nothing, but left the room. I could hear 
him grind his teeth as he passed me, but I wasn't 
afraid. 

** In another week we had embarked at Havre for 
Melbourne. 

" I will not weary you with details of our voyage. 
It is suflEicient for you to know that we never reached 
our destination. ' We were driven hundreds of miles 
out of our course by a furious storm. And the end 
of it was, that the ship struck on a coral reef, and 
getting off into deep water again, filled, and went 
down like a stone. 

" It may seem strange and awful, but it is true, 
that of all the persons on board that ship, Graham 
Home and I were the only survivors ! In the hurry 
and confusion of the sinking ship, he managed to put 
a life-belt round my waist, and the waves tossed us 
on shore. Faint and exhausted we sat down on the 
sand without speaking a word — ^before us the waste of 
waters, behind us thick cocoa-nut woods, stretching 
down to the shore. There was an awful hush and 
stillness abput the whole place, broken only by the 
never-ending dash of the waves on the shore, and the 
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sorrowful sighing of the wind through the branches of 
the trees. 

^' Still. and silent we sat, listening to the never* 
ending dash of the waves on the shore, and the sor- 
rowful sighing of the wind through the branches of 
the trees — still and silent we sat, taking no note of 
time, till my limbs were stiffening fast with the wet 
and cold. Arousing myself, I slowly and with diffi«- 
culty stood up. 

'^ * This will never do,' I said ; ^ we mustnH sit here 
and die.' 

" He turned to me at these words. * I don't know 
that we've much to live for,' he said, gloomily ; ' still, 
as there's a choice of evils, perhaps living's the least.' 

'' ^ Well, then, for God's sake, let's do something. 
I'm starved and parched with thirst ! ' 

^^' Well, and am I on a bed of roses?' he asked, 
impatiently. 

'^ ^ It seems to me we can hardly afford to quarrel,' 
I said, sadly. ^ Let us go to the wood — we may find 
some cocoa-nuts under the trees.' 

'^ With some little difficulty we managed to crawl 
to the wood, and, to my great joy, found some on the 
ground. 

^^ * These will last a short time,' he said ; ' but how 
about to-morrow — and to-morrow?' 

^^I didn't care to answer him, for my lips were 
glued to the fruit, and it seemed as if I could never 
be satisfied. At last I said, ^ We must do as I've heard 
of sailors doing on desolate islands, throw stones at 
the monkeys^ who will throw nuts at us in return.' 
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'' ^ Well, well/ he said, shivering, impatiently ; ^ the 
next thing to be done is to kindle a fire, or I shall be 
dead of cold before to-morrow morning/ 

'' I was cold, too, sitting in my wet clothes, but I 
wouldnH own it. It was my pride to show him that 
I, a woman enslaved and become his wretched victim 
by my folly and passion, could, when the dark hour 
of pain and toil and suffering came, bear and toil 
and suffer better than he. 

^^ I said, ' ni help you gather a heap of wood to- 
gether, and then I must set about making beds of grass 
and leaves/ We managed, with a great deal of diffi- 
culty, to light a fire, and I think I never slept so 
soundly as I did the moment I had stretched myself 
on the soft moss and grass I had gathered together. 

'' When I awoke, the sun was high, and I knew I 
had slept long. !^fe had risen from his bed on the 
other side of the fire, which he had heaped up with 
fresh wood, and it burnt bright and cheerfully. He 
was nowhere to be seen, but his absence did not 
distress me much ; and I wandered amongst the trees, 
looking for more nuts. I found a few ; but I could 
see, unless we could get a supply from the trees 
themselves, we should soon be in want. In about 
three hours he returned with some dead birds in 
his hands. 

'^ ' Where did you get them ? ^ I asked, eagerly. 

" ^ Knocked 'em down with a stick,' he replied. 
*I don't think they ever saw a man before, and I 
found no difficulty in getting close to them.' 

" We roasted the birds, and found them very good ; 
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and we lived on them and cocoa-nuts for many days to 
come. 

^^ 0\ how weary I was of that island ! Romantic 
people have said they should like to be cast on a 
desert shore with one they loved. I think they would 
weary of each other after a time. Think how awful 
to be imprisoned with one I hated and despised ! And 
yet you will say, why, if you hated and despised him 
so much, did you not stay behind at Paris ? Therie is 
reason in the question, and I can only say, in answer, 
that there seemed some mysterious sympathy between 
us two which I cannot account for, but which pre- 
vented my leaving him while I and he lived. Why eke 
were we two alone saved from the sinking ship ? And 
perhaps when the sea gives up its dead " — ^here she 
shuddered and turned ghsfitly pale — " perhaps for our 
mutual punishment we shall dwell together in torment/' 
She covered her face with her hands and was silent for 
some minutes. At last, she said, ^^ I will hasten over 
this part of my story; it wouldn^t be interesting to you 
to know how we passed six wretched months on that 
desert island. One day was like another, every mom4> 
ing the sun rose hot and cloudless over the forest 
and every evening sunk into the sea. Our lives were 
as changeless as he; but for the anxiety and occu- 
pation of mind apid body which the providing for 
our daily wants engendered, I think I should have 
died of mere weariness of life. Days and daye some- 
times passed without our speaking a word to each 
other, and when we did speak it was only in anger and 
reproach. 
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" One thought was ever uppermost in my mind^ how 
to escape from the island. 

'^By a strange piece of fortune, one of the ship's 
boats had come on shore, very little injured, with its 
mast and sails. This we had drawn high on the 
beach and covered over, guarding and watching it 
with jealousy, as our only hope of escape. Stowed 
away in the boat^s lockers we found a chart and 
compass, with a few other priceless things, evidently 
placed there to meet sudden emergency. Oh, what 
a thrill of joy shot through me as I saw in them the 
blessed hope of deliverance from this dreadful place ! 
Almost our only topic of conversation was how to get 
away, and our chances of safety in doing so ; but as 
week after week wore on, I saw, or fancied I saw, in my 
hated companion a creeping disinclination to exertion 
or energy of any kind ; a sort of feeling of listlessness, 
a desire to forget all in the languid, dreamy enjoyment — 
if enjoyment it could be called — of basking on the sand 
like a seal, or wandering through the woods, like 
a beast of the field. * Good God ! ' I thought to my- 
self, ^ is he becoming imbecile ? Is his brain gradually 
softening ? Is he creeping on into idiotcy, to end in 
drivelling, perhaps in raging, moonstruck madness?' 
Oh, the horrid thought ! could anything in hell be 
80 awful as to be shut up in a desert island with a 
madman ? To see his eye watching and glaring with 
the ghastly cunning that madmen have ; cunning only 
for evil, watching to destroy. Perhaps to wake out of 
sleep to find him bending over me in some devilish 
fashion, to play me some hideous practical madman's 
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joke, the end of which might be lingering agony 
or death, or worse. Oh, how often have I knelt down 
in frantic pirayer- that this dreadful trial might pass 
away from me. 

'^ I tried to soothe him with kindness, to talk to and 
reason with him. But oh, it chilled my very blood 
to hear his sullen, wretched answers, often entirely 
beside the question in which I vainly tried to interest 
him. What I principally urged on him was, the ne- 
cessity of endeavouring, by the aid of the chart and 
compass, to discover where we were, and the distance 
from the nearest inhabited land, hoping that if it was 
not very great we might escape there in the boat. 

^^ I soon found that I might as weH talk to one of 
the sea-birds that whirled over our heads and then 
flew wildly out to sea. Oh, how agonizing to hear his 
childish remarks, babbled out with a gravity propor- 
tioned to their utter, often wicked, absurdity ! 

'^ His ideas, if he had any, seemed to run upon 
cannibals, and the hopes he had of some time or 
other falling in with them, joining their devilish 
fraternity, and revelling in ghastly banquets of human 
flesh. 

^^^Damn these tasteless wood-pigeons and cocoa- 
nuts,^ he would mutter ; ^ I'm sick of them ; give me 
flesh and blood,' and then he would glare at me, and 
use words and expressions that made my flesh creep to 
hear them, so strange and unholy were they. 

^^I had heard of the moral influence used over 
persons in his wretched condition. I tried to quell 
him with my eye, and spoke strongly and authorita- 
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tively to him, and I think I succeeded at first. One 
day, however, after he had been worse than usual, and 
I spoke to him in tones of fierce reproof, he burst into 
a horrid laugh, saying, * What, do you think to play 
the mad doctor over me? Ha! will you?' and he 
took up a great stone, held it in his hand for a minute, 
and then dropped it with a growl like a wild beast's, 
and slouched away, muttering. 

'^ I couldn't well make out what he said ; but I think 
I caught the words — * No, not yet ; she's not fat enough 
yet — not yet — not yet/ 

^^ Awful as my position was, I could hardly help 
laughing at the idea those words conveyed. To kill 
and eat me, that was, indeed, a climax ; a fitting termi- 
mination to our strange lives. ^ I must take advantage 
of this,' I* thought to myself. ^I must get thinner 
every day, instead of fatter.' I noticed with a creep- 
ing horror that he was always pressing me to eat, 
always gazing at me with a kind of stony glare, that 
was more awful than I can express. 

^^ Weeks passed away. Thank God he was not 
violent, only sullen and restless ; always watching me 
in a way that became so insupportable at last, that I 
feared I must go mad too. Oh, how earnestly I 
prayed that he might die ! I should be free then to 
live out the rest of my life alone, but that I could 
hardly hope for. His bodily health was excellent, far 
more vigorous than mine. 

" After a time his mood changed ; he seemed 
anxious to avoid me ; to have some scheme in his head 
of which he wished to keep me in ignorance, and to 
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effect his purpose his mad cunning became positively 
devilish. I was so afraid of him that I slept, as the 
expression is^ with one eye open; and the anxious, 
harassing life I led^ made me wake at the least sound* 
One night, when he thought I was asleep^ he crept 
away from his bed, which, thank God, was some dis- 
tance from mine; and I saw him steal away to the 
place where we kept our store of cocoa-nuls, and carry 
away as many as his two arms would hold towards the 
boat. ^Good God ! ' — ^the thought struck me all at once 
— ^ he's going to escape without me, to leave me here to 
perish/ I lay and trembled, while the sweat burst out 
upon my brow. ^ To be left here alone ! and yet,' after 
a moment's reflection, ^ it's better to be here alone than 
in a madman's company. He takes away the boat; 
but if I were to accompany him, think, if & paroxysm 
was to come on, he would kill me to a certainty. Be- 
sides, to be pent up in the narrow compass of a small 
boat with a thing like that ; good God ! it would be 
worse than being chained to a corpse.' 

" So, after long and painful thought, I determined 
not to let him know that he was discovered, but to 
suffer him to go, to what, in all probability, would be 
his destruction. 

" Backwards and forwards he went, carrying fruit, 
water, and birds. At last he seemed to have completed 
his task, and I could see he cast furtive glances' per- 
petually to where I lay, to see if I was awake. I lay 
perfectly still, and seemed to be buried in sleep. 

" By a great exertion of strength he launched the 
boat, which was a very small one, and leaped on board. 
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It was bright moonlight ; such moonlight as you 
only get in the tropics. There was almost a glare on 
the sea^ at least so it seemed to my over-wrought 
nerves. At all events, everything was as bright as 
summer day. I saw him step the mast and hoist the 
sail, and as the boat gradually gathered way 'with the 
gentle night-wind, moving easily and gracefully over 
the long low waves, I saw him turn and wave his hand 
in ghastly mockery of good-bye. He was too far off 
for me to see the expression of his face, but the 
moonlight was on it, and, to my excited fancy, it 
seemed to wear the same infernal smile that had cha- 
racterized it of late. Traitorous as Judas when he 
kissed his Master; like him, his last action was one 
of feigned love and tenderness. I watched the boat 
till it was out of sight, and then, such was my 
strange insensibility, I lay down again and fell fast 
asleep. 

'^ It was late when I awoke, to find myself alone on 
a desolate island. There was now no sign of the boat, 
nothing on the horizon to break the awful monotony 
of the sea and sky. 

" I can hardly tell you how I passed the next few 
days. I lived on the cocoa-nuts, of which there was 
still a store. I took no note of time, I only know that 
I lay down when the sun set, and rose at his rising, 
like the wild birds that whirled and screamed around 
me, as indifferent to and fearless of my presence, as if 
I had been one of themselves. 

" Thus day after day passed. I fcannot tell you 
what I thought or did; my mind was in a state of 
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dreamy insensibility, varied sometimes by a dull feeling 
of horror at my fate. 

" What was to become of me, I sometimes thonght^^ 
shut out from the rest of the world, without a chance 
of escape ? My death could only be a question of time^ 
The supply of fruit would fail, and then I must starve 
to death, and yet I comforted myself with the thought 
that this, horrible as it was, was bliss in com- 
parison to being shut up in an open boat with him, a 
madman, who, with the same hideous selfishness that 
had characterized his life, would not scruple to deprive 
me of everything, in order that he might eat and drink 
and prolong his. No, thank God, he was gone, and 
gone alone. 

*^One night I went to sleep as usual— strangely 
enough I always slept, and this I look upon a$ God's 
special mercy, for without it I am convinced I must 
have gone out of my senses — ^when I was awakened 
by a sound like a bell coming across the sea. 

" My dreams had been of home, and I fancied it 
was Sunday, and that I heard in the far distance the 
sweet sound of the church-bells.. I awoke with them 
full in my ears, and so strong was the impression, that 
I started up and looked out upon the sea. Oh ! 
Stephen, I shall never forget it. Close to the shore, 
her white sails glistening in the moonlight, lay a 
beautiful vessel ! 

" I stood staring at it without moving. ^ It can't be 
real,' I gasped out, ' but only some strange phantom 
that will mock me with hopes of safety, and then flit 
away/ But no, I looked and looked, and there it was. 
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still and motionless^ like a beautiful swan on the water. 
In a few moments I could see a boat lowered and 
pull towards the shore. 

'^ I rushed down to the beach just as the boat grated 
on the shingles. There was a cry among the men 
when they saw me. I think they fancied I was a 
ghost^ and were frightened ; or, if they did believe me 
human, they imagined perhaps I was the forerunner of 
an attack by the natives. 

" It was then I first saw Florence Young. He had 
landed/ and came hastily towards me. ^ Is it possible/ 
he said, 'that you are an English lady ?' I could not 
answer him, my heart was too full. I felt now that I 
could quite sympathize with Joseph when he sought 
where to weep ; and the end of it was, that I threw 
my arms round my preserver's neck, and wept there. 
He comforted me with gentle, winning words. 
' Take me away from this dreadful place,' was all 
I could say. ' Let me ask you one question, and then 
you shall go,' he said. ' Where are your companions ? 
They must not be left behind.' 

" ' I have none ; I am all alone !' 

'' ' Alone ! ' he said, incredulously ; ' alone on this 
desolate island?' 

" ' Indeed, indeed,' I replied eagerly and passionately, 
' I am telling you the truth. Why should I deceive 
you ? only take me away, I will tell you all then.' 

"'Well, well!' he said soothingly, 'you shall go 
on board at once.' 

" Oh, how delicious it was to feel the boat gliding 
over the long gentle ground-swell, and quickly nearing 
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the schooner. To my eyes she seemed the loveliest 
thing the hand of man had ever made — but that was 
natural enough. It was like going home after weeks 
and months of weariness and painfulness^ like enter- 
ing some ark of rest and joy and peace^ after wander- 
ing for many days. 

*' My joy had reached its fulness when the boat came 
close alongside the schooner. He put his arms round 
me^ almost lifted me on deck^ where I stood looking 
about me like one just awaked out of sleep. 

" * Let me show you my cabin^ or rather I should 
now call it yours/ he said gaily. ' Come ! ' He led 
me down stairs into a room furnished with every lux- 
ury. •* You look faint and tired/ he said. ' I am a 
little/ I replied, ^ I have been living for weeks and 
months on fruit and birds.' ^I know what will set 
you right/ he said', laughing, and ringing his bell. He 
desired his servant to bring champagne, and anything 
else he had ready. 

*^ Oh ! what a pleasant little supper that was. I 
soon recovered my spirits, and very soon talked and 
laughed as if I had known him all my life. 

" ^ And now do pray tell me,' he said gravely, ' how 
it has happened that you were all alone in this desert 
place.' 

*' I told him briefly of our shipwreck, and of my 
escape with my husband only^ then of his madness and 
desertion of me in the night. 

'' ^ Good God ! what a strange story,' he said ; ' and 
what a providential thing that, being short of water, 
and wanting some fruit for the men, I determined to 
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land on the island; nothing else could have saved you^ 
it is quite out of the track of ships/ 

" 'And now/ I said, ' I have satisfied your curiosity, 
tell me about yourself. How is it you are alone in 
this beautiful vessel, in these distant seas V 

*' ' My story is soon told/ he replied. ' My brother 
and I were left orphans very young. We both suc- 
ceeded to good fortunes on coming of age. He wds 
delicate, and recommended to be at sea for two or 
three years in hopes that the change would restore 
him. I had been brought up in the navy, and he 
proposed to me that we should buy a yacht and sail 
together. I was very much attached to him, and 
agreed at once. Two years ago we sailed from Ports- 
mouth. At first, the sea life did wonders for him, but 
he gradually grew worse. The seeds of decline were 
sown by my father, in whose family it is hereditary. 
I ^hall be the next,^ he continued, with a sad smile. 

*' I started at these words, and looked at him closely. 
His face was almost womanly in its extreme beauty, 
such as you see in pictures of Raphael and St. John. 

'* ' A year ago, my brother died,' he continued. ' I 
did not care to take his body to England. What does 
it matter where the dead lie ! Besides, sailors are 
superstitious, and I buried him in the sea. Since 
then I have been sailing about alone. As I am alone 
in the world, and never intend to marry on account 
of my hereditary disorder, I thought I might as well 
be alone in my yacht as alone in the crowd of cities.' 

''There was something inexpressibly sad in this 
frequent repetition of the word ' alone,' which touched 
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me deeply. 'And now/ he said, 'you must be very 
tired. This cahin shall be made ready for you, it's 
the pleasantest on board, and I trust you will sleep 
soundly/ 

''He took my hand, which trembled in his, and 
turned to go. ' Tell me your name,' he said. 
'Agnes,' I replied. 

' Thanks, I shall think of it in the night. Good 
night, Agnes.' He bent forward, and his lips touched 
my forehead. 

" I was so oppressed with the strangeness of my 
situation, that it was long before I could sleep. Two 
hours ago I lay down in the desert island alone — now I 
was in the world again — a strange world, it is true. A 
ship full of men, I the only woman ; and their captain, 
with the golden hair and the gentle sad smile of the 
beloved Disciple. How was it all to end ? And then 
I revelled in the comfort of stretching my limbs in bed 
between civilized sheets, after months of sleeping on 
grass, with leaves for a covering. My eye wandered 
round the cabin, and dwelt with dreamy pleasure on 
the silk hangings, the easy chairs and sofas, the shelves 
crowded with books, the water-colour drawings on the 
walls, and the cottage piano ; and then I turned round 
with a delicious feeling of comfort and security, and 
slept like a child. 

" It was late the next morning when I awoke. I 
didn't know what time it was, but I could see that the 
sun was high above my head through the skylight 
that gave light and air to my cabin. Here a new and 
rather ridiculous embarrassment occurred to me. I 
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had literally 'nothing to wear/ I had saved nothing 
from the ship but the clothes on my back^ and you 
may imagine their condition and mine, after wearing 
them day and night for months on the island. I put 
them on as well as I could after a very free use of Mr. 
Young^s bath and dressing-case (I hadnH brushed my 
hair for months), and went on deck. 

" He was there to welcome me, and, to prevent my 
feeling any embarrassment, had sent all the men on 
shore, which was not more than a couple of hundred 
yards from where the schooner lay anchored. He took 
both my hands in his, and asked me ' How I had 
slept, and if I had found everything I wanted ? ' I 
thanked him, and said, ' I had,^ and then added, ' Fm 
really quite ashamed to make my appearance in these 
rags, but IVe no alternative.' 

'^ He laughed as he replied, ' They really look so 
picturesque, that I'm loth you should exchange them 
for others, with which I can supply you, as readily as 
did Cinderella's fairy grandmother/ 

*' He led me down stairs, and, opening a wardrobe, 
displayed, to my astonished eyes, a row of rich and 
costly dresses, and everything else, constituting a com- 
plete outfit. 

"'There, now,' he said, laughing at my look of 
surprise, ' you'll hardly deny that I've the enchanter's 
art — ^will you ? ' 

' It does look like magic,' I replied. 
'And yet,' he continued, in a sadder tone, 'the 
explanation is simple enough — they belonged to my 
poor brother's wife. He was passionately fond of her. 
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and I fear her conduct sbortened his life. She was 
cursed with so vile a temper, though in other respects 
very fascinating, that at Malta, after a desperate 
quarrel, she left him, declaring she would never see 
him more. She left everything she had on board, and 
went away with her servant ; and Pve never heard of 
her since.' 

"^ What- a strange woman!' I said; 'have you no 
idea whether she is living or dead ? ' 

'* ' I think she must have died in my brother's life- 
time,' he replied, 'or I should have heard something 
of her. Some claim would have been made on her 
behalf to a portion of his property. To be sure,' he 
added, with a slight laugh, 'she may have made 
twenty claims, and none of them have reached me. 
No Bedouin Arab has led such a wandering life as I 
have done for the last two years. i3ut choose your 
dress, and then we'll have breakfast.' 

" I was always fond of dress; and I revelled among 
the rich ^ilks which I saw in profusion around me. It 
was not an easy task to choose among so many, but it 
was done at last. 

" Oh, how pleasantly the days passed ! Florence 
Young was always kind and thoughtful ; and then his 
store of books and music made the pretty little cabin 
an earthly paradise. 

" We remained at the island about three days to get 
plenty of water, and a great store of cocoa-nuts. 

" In the evening of the last day he said, ' Come on 
shore with me, and visit, for the last time, the scene of 
your strange solitude; you will never see it again.' I 
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assented. I bad not been on sbore since I left it with 
him, though we were anchored within a stone's-throw; 
there was a feeling of repugnance to visit the place 
of so much suflFering. I trembled, and clung to his 
arm as we walked towards the wood where I had passed 
so many days and nights, not exactly of misery, but 
of hopelessness. We neither of us spoke, but turned 
to look out on the sea. How beautiful it was ! The 
sun was setting, casting a rich glow upon the waste of 
waters. In the foreground there was the little bay, 
with our boat on the beach, and close to it the schoonei^ 
lying motionless on the still waters ; but, at this dis- 
tance, we could see, by the bustle on board, they were 
making preparations for sailing. 

"'Do we sail to-night?* I asked. 'Yes,* he said. 
' The land wind will spring up in an hour, and before 
morning there will be many a mile between us and 
your island prison.' 

" 'Thank God ! * I murmured, ' and I hope I shall 
never see it again.* I paused a moment, and then 
added, ' Might I so far trespass on your kindness as to 
ask you to land me at the nearest port where I can get 
a passage to England or France ? I don*t Uke to be a 
burthen to you longer than I can help ; besides, Pm sure 
you will see that my present position may in time be^ 
come embarrassing to us both.** J 

"His voice trembled as he replied: 'It will be my 
greatest privilege to do anything you wish, even though 
to do it will cost me dear.* And then he said, 'Agnes, 
are you weary of me already? Have I done anything 
to offend you that you talk of leaving me so soon ? I 
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was in hopes you would have taken pity on my lone^ 
liness^ at all events for a little while. DonH talk of 
leaving me yet. I can hardly tell you how happy the 
days have been since I found you. DonH embitter the 
short remnant of life that is left me by leaving me 
alone.' 

" ^ What do you mean by the short remnant of life ? ' 
I asked. * I trust many years of joy and happiness are 
yet in store for you.' 

'^ ^ No/ he said ; ^ it cannot be, Agnes ; I shall die as 
py poor brother did. Don't refuse to love me a little \ 
it cannot be for long.' 

*' I burst into tears, and sobbed bitterly. He mis-* 
interpreted my crying. 'God forgive me,' he said 
hastily, ' if I have said anything to wound you. He 
knows, dearest, that I should not count even my life 
dear to me if I thought I had caused you a moment's 
sorrow. Bitter though it will be for me, I will try to 
stifle my passion, to tread it out, and trample it down. 
You shall be no more to me than a dear and honoured 
sister. Only, for Grod's sake! do not deny me a 
sister's love.' 

'^I am dying, Stephen. All earthly emotion is 
passed away, and, therefore, I do not blush to tell you 
that I threw my arms round him, and, as I nestled my 
head on his bosom, I murmured, that I was his and 
his only — his, body, and soul, and spirit ; that he had 
saved me from death, and worse than death ; and that 
my very being belonged to him, and with him I would 
dwell and abide for ever. 

!f There was silence for some minutes, during which 
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the sun sunk down beneath the sea^ and the darkness 
eame over us with that awful suddenness peculiar to 
the tropics. The first sighs of the night-wind were 
heard among the trees^ making a strange whispering 
in harmony with the measured sound of the waves upon 
the shore* « 

*^ ^ Come, my own love/ he murmured, * it is high 
time to go/ He led me down to the boat, and in five 
minutes we were on board. 

" The schooner already felt the breeze, which now 
came from the land in heavy puffs, and chafed at her 
moorings like an impatient horse eager to start. 
Florence gave the necessary orders, and in a very short 
time we were flying through the water, leaving a wake 
of fire behind us. 

" After a time I went below, but alone, for, as I be- 
fore told you, Florence, who had been in the navy, 
sailed his yacht himself, and the night was far spent^ 
ere he came to me, cold and weary, his fair hair drenched 
with dew; but my arms were round him, and he was 
soon asleep. 

'^ More than a week passed away, and then came a 
calm. This lasted for days and days. The heat was 
intense, and Florence and I sat under an awning on 
deck all day long. We didn't talk much, and Tm sure 
we did nothing else. It was too hot to read, and 
Florence could just summon up sufficient energy to 
puff languidly a huge hookah, as big as a boa con- 
strictor, while I, attempting to do likewise, was igno- 
miniously sick. 

^'We lay so long, ^a painted ship upon a painted 
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ocean/ that I really began to think we were destined to 
pass our lives on the spot where we were slowly and 
gravely bobbing around^ without advancing a foot on 
our course^ — the hot brazen sky above us^ and about 
us the heaving^ oily waters^ with nothing to break the 
solitude but the sharks who played their hideous 
gambols round the schooner. I couldn't bear to look 
at them at first, but after a time used to sit and watch 
them for hours together. 

'' One night, about sunset, Florence pointed out a 
dark line on the horizon. ^ That's a breeze,' he said, 
^ we are disenchanted at last.' The line widened, and 
in a short time we could see the wind making dark 
patches on the sea. Oh, how delicious to feel the first 
puffs of air 1 It really was worth the days of calm 
to hear the waters lapping against the yacht's bows, as 
she slipped rapidly along with the increasing wind. 

*^ Next morning, after breakfast, I was sitting on 
deck, rejoicing in the breeze. Florence had been look- 
ing attentively at the horizon for some minutes, and 
desired his servant to fetch him his glassi Another 
long look. I gazed till my eyes ached in the same 
direction. At length he said, ^ By Jove it is ! ' 

" ^ Is what, dearest ? ' I asked. 

" ^ A sail,' he replied, as he still continued looking. 

" I can't tell you what a strange cold, creeping sen- 
sation came over me when I heard this. I tried to 
appear unconcerned, and merely said, ^ Oh, I shall be 
glad to meet some ship ; we may, perhaps, hear news 
from England.' 

'^ ^ It can hardly be a ship. It doesn't look like 
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one, but if s so very distant^ it really may be any- 
tiiing/ 

'' ' Let me look/ I said. He gave me tbe glass. I 
looked long and anxiously. 

'* ^ I canH see anything but a speck of white, that 
may either be a sea-bird's wing or the crest of a wave,^ 
I said. 

'^ ' I^m pretty sure it^s a sail/ he replied, * but we 
shall soon see.^ 

*^ He gave directions for the schooner^s course to be 
slightly altered, and more sail to be set, so as to bear 
down directly on the supposed ship. As the wind 
freshened we rushed through the water, and in half an 
hour I could see the object plainly. 

"Florence called the mate. ^What do you make 
<rf her, William ? ' he asked. 

" ' Well, sir, it looks to me like a boat.' 

'' A boat I My worst fears were confirmed. I felt 
faint and sick, and would have given the world to go 
below and lie down, but a feeling .of strange curiosity 
chained me to the deck. Florence had another long 
look through the glass. ' It is a boat ! ' he said, in a 
low voice, and speaking to himself, although I heard 
every word, ' It must be he. I can't leave him. Her 
husband ! I must pick him up and have him on board. 
A madman, too — and that madman her husband ! 
Grood God ! this is awful, indeed.' He turned to look 
at me. He could see from the expression of my face 
that I heard all he said. 

" ^ Agnes/ he said, ' that's the boat in which your 
husband sailed away from the island/ I said nothing. 
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The schooner approached rapidly. Florence still con- 
tinued looking through the glass. ' By God ! he's on 
boards too/ he muttered to himself. 

"By this time we were so near that I could see 
without the glass a figure seated in the stem of the 
boat. The men were all clustered forward. 'Be 
ready, men I ' Florence shouted, ' when I hail that boat. 
We must take the man on board. It's strange he 
seems to take no notice of us. One would think he'd 
be glad enough to get on board.' 
, '^ Nearer and nearer we came, till the schooner was 
within hailing distance. 

^' ' Hail him, WUli^^^s ; you've better lungs than I 
have,' said Florence. 'Confound the fellow !' he con- 
tinued \ ' he doesn't even turn round to look at us.' 
Williams shouted. Still the figure neither moved nor 
answered. Again, and again, was the shout repeated. 
Still the same awful silence. By this time the schooner 
had passed ahead of the boat, which was now close on 
her weather-quarter. 

" We could now plainly see his face. Oh, my God ! 
I shall never forget it ! " she continued, covering her 
face with her hands. '^I see it every night! It 
comes and gloats at me as I lie on my back in bed, 
imd I have no power to turn away from it. Swollen 
to four times its proper size, it was a mass of hideous 
corruption. He had been dead for days. 

" ' The man's dead, sir,' said Williams, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ' No doubt of that, Williams,' said his 
master. Then, after a moment's pause, he turned to 
me, ' Hadn't you better go below, dearest ? If we had 
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only thought a moment we must have known he could 
not have been living, considering the time he has been 
afloat/ 

" ^ I can't ! ' I said. ' I must see it out. What are 
you going to do V 

" ' Fire into the boat and sink him ! ' he replied ; 
'better than that he should rot there. It's a most 
extraordinary thing that the boat should have lived so 
long.' 

" Then addressing the men he said, ' I'm going to 
fire on that boat, men, and sink it. You can see the 
poor fellow has been dead for days, and his body's in 
such a dreadful state that there's no other way of 
burying him.' 

" I nerved myself by a great effort. I remembered 
in a moment that the £10,000 — your money — ^was in 
the possession of that hideous corpse — that wretched 
money, which had caused all this sin and sorrow, I 
still hoped to restore to its rightful owner. 

'^ I said, ' Wait a moment, dear Florence ; that man 
has got £10,000 in a pocket-book, which does not 
belong to him. I should not like it to perish 
too.' 

" I shall never forget Florence's look of astonish- 
ment. 'More mystery, Agnes?' he said, reproach- 
fully. ' You never told me of this.' 

" ' Why should I publish his shame needlessly ?' I 
replied. 'I will tell you all now. Only get the 
money 1 I hope to give it back to its owner isome 
day.' 

'' ' By Jove I I don't know how it's to be done,' he 
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daid. ' I wouldn't do it for twice the money myself.^ 
Perhaps^ however^ some of the fellows are not so 
particular. I must ofifer a large reward^ though. Look 
here^ men ! . That poor fellow has got a pocket-book 
about him with some papers of great value belongings 
to this lady. If any man will take the yacht's boat 
and get it^ I'll give him £ioo.' There was a dead 
silence for a minute, and then one of the crew, a great 
tall, black man, stept forward and volunteered. ' All 
right! lower the boat!' cried Florence. *I thought 
the nigger would do it.' 

^^ The little boat was lowered and pulled alongside. 
To my excited fancy the black man was the devil going 
to fetch away his body. How he got it I never knew, 
but in half an hour's time he brought the book. 
After soaking it in spirits for four-and-twenty hours 
Florence took it and dried it, and there were the 
notes. And then I told him all. 

"^You did quite right, Agnes,' he said. 'You 
could never have stayed with him.' Whether he said 
this to comfort me, or whether he really thought it, I 
never knew. 

"But to return to my story. As soon as the 
pocket-book was on board, one of the schooner's brass 
guns was loaded, and pointed at the boat. The^ea 
had now risen, and it was fired three times without 
effect. The fourth time Florence pointed the gun him- 
self, and as the boat i:p8e on a wave fired. The shot 
knocked a hole in her side. She filled and sank. 
' He's gone !' he said, turning away. 
* Oh, no — no-ruo!' I screamed out; *look, Flo- 
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ifence, look !' He did look, and I could feel his whole 
frame tremble as he supported me in his arms. Buoy- 
ant as a cork, the hideous corpse floated high out of the 
water, and the toppUng waves lifted it almost over the 
schooner's counter, till I really thought they would 
have flung it on board. There danced the hideous 
thing, wagging its swollen head in ghastly mockery. 

"^Load muskets, men, and fire into this cursed 
thing!' shouted Florence. Half-a-dozen muskets 
were loaded and fired, when down it went like a stone, 
and I saw it no more. 

'^ Such was the end of Graham Home. 

"As the waters closed over him, Florence said, 
'Thank God, he's gone at last,' and you will hardly 
think it krange if I tell you that I shared the same 
feeling of relief. It was satisfactory to know what 
had become of him. Ever since he left the island 
there was a feeling of uncertainty as to his fate and 
my meeting him again, wh\ch was inexpressibly pain- 
ful, but it was all over now. I burst into tears, and 
Florence led me down into the cabin. 

" He left me and I heard him giving orders to make 
sail, and again we flew through the water. 

" Time would fail me to tell you of our wanderings 
for the next twelve months. Besides, there is nothing 
in them that would interest or concern you to know. 
I noticed with anxiety and alarm that Florence grew 
weaker from day to day, and at my earnest request he 
agreed to land at Marseilles and have advice. We 
encountered some very heavy weather in the Gulf 
of Lyons and lost a man overboard. This, com- 
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bined with tlie constant exposure to wet and cold 
he was obliged to go through for the safety of the 
vessel^ made him so ill that I could hardly get 
him on shore. We had the best advice the place 
could afford^ and the result was that he was ad- 
vised to spend some months at Nice^ and we sailed 
there immediately. The climate of Nice^ instead of 
improving his healthy made him worse. The hot sun 
and cold winds tried him so much that he was very 
soon confined to his room altogether. 

" One evening he said to me, ' Agnes, my darling, 
Fm dying. IVe made my will, and left half my pro- 
perty to you and half to my own relations, who are 
distant and well-off. The half, which is at your absolute 
disposal, will make you a rich woman.' He paused a 
moment, and then added, ' My chief sorrow is that I 
must leave you alone and unprotected. We have lived 
and loved a twelvemonth or more, and I can't bear the 
thoughts of dying and no one to take care of my 
darling.' 

"I reassured him by saying I had relatives and 
friends in England to whom I should go, and added, 
' What makes you think you are going to die, dearest ? 
You are far from well, I know, and this place doesn't 
seem to suit you, but the doctors say there's no 
reason why you shouldn't get better.' 

'^ He shook his head and smiled faintly, and then 
said, ' He was very tired and would go to bed.' With 
some difficulty — for he was weaker than a child — I got 
him to bed, and, sitting down, watched him there. 

" He slept many hours. 
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"It was night when lie awoke. I had lighted a 
lamp when it got dark^ which east a faint gleam over 
the room. 

** Weary with watching, I had fallen asleep on the 
sofa, when I heard his voice speaking to me. * Agnes, 
my own darling,' he said, faintly, ^ I want you to read 
me a chapter in the Bible.' 

"I took the book, and, going close to his bed, 
asked him what I should read ? 

"'Read me about our Lord and the woman of 
Samaria,' he said. 

" I was surprised at his choice, but said nothing. 
When I had finished, he said (his voiclB had sunk to a 
whisper now), ' Agnes, during my illness I have often 
thought with sorrow that we have been living in sin. 
I have tried to argue that it was not so, but I can't 
satisfy myself, and I asked you to read that chapter 
because I wanted to see if our Lord rebuked the 
woman when He compelled her to admit the truth of 
what He said, " He whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband." I find He does not, which is to me a source 
of great and endless comfort.' 

" He didn't speak any more, and I got up and sat 
by the bedside, and took his hand in mine. He 
seemed conscious of my nearness, and went to sleep 
again, and from that sleep he never woke in this 
world. 

" He was buried at Nice, where I remained some 
months. His solicitor, to whom I wrote, came over, 
and in six months' time I was put in possession of 
about £20,000. 
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^^ I determined to live in Faris^ at all events for the 
present^ and I had not been here three months before 
the fell disease that is killing me began to show itself. 
I would not take notice of it at first, — ^thought it was 
nothings and its approaches were so gradual and in* 
sidious that I could hardly believe in my danger. I 
fancy some injury I received in the island was the 
cause of it. I fell down one day and struck my side 
against the root of a tree. This pained me very 
much at times, and I feel almost convinced caused my 
death. 

'^ And now you know all. Do not stay longer to- 
day, but come again to-morrow if you will. I am faint 
and exhausted now, and am besides almost overcome 
with bitter memories. Good-night and good-bye.'* 

She seemed so impatient that he should go that 
Poyntz left her without a word. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Poor Agnes! 

** Oh, but to die ! To go — we know not where.** 
n te sera beauconp pardonn6 parce-que tu as beaucoup ami6. 

Depressed and dispirited, and thinking much of 
the strange story he had heard, Poyntz began at 
length gravely to consider where and how he- should 
spend his evening. He determined at last to go and 
find Musgrave, and get him to dine with him. 
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He went to his rooms^ but was told^ on inquiry^ that 
his friend was out^ and not expected home till late. 
'' Some fair penitent, I suppose/' he muttered to him- 
self, as he descended the staircase. What was he to 
do ? He could not bear the idea of dining alone at a 
restaurant. 

By the way, it is a bad thing, that dining alone ; 
bad anywhere, and under any circumstances, it is a 
dull, spiritless thing, sure to end in a fit of indigestion 
consequent upon eating your dinner too quickly, hav- 
ing nobody to talk to. 

Oppressed with this view of the case, Poyntz was 
on the point of giving up dining altogether, when a 
bright thought struck him. (He was wandering 
listlessly through the Rue Richelieu at the time.) 
" FU dine at the table d'hSte of the Princes, a thifig I 
haven't done for months.'' 

He went in and secured a place. At dinner he 
happened to sit next an Englishman whose face was 
famiUar to him, though he could not remember where 
they had met. 

He was talking to a friend who sat on the other side 
of him, and in the course of conversation he said, 
^^By the way, the Stratfords are coming through 
Paris soon, I understand they intend to spend the 
summer and autumn in Switzerland and the North of 
Italy." 

''Indeed," replied the other. "Do they travel 
alone?" 

" Oh no! Mrs. Stratford has persuaded her people to 
join them, so they'll be quite a large party." 
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"There's only one sister unmarried now, is there ?'' 

'^ No, and I wonder at that ; a deuced nice girl, I 
think/' 

"By the bye V^ here he lowered his voice, '^wasn't 
that extraordinary woman, who disappeared on the day 
of her marriage, a friend or connection of the Strat- 
fords V 

"Yes,'' replied the other, "I believe she was, but 
of course they don't like it talked about, so that Fve 
never asked 'em any particulars." 

" Devilish odd thing though, wasn^t it ? Let's 8ee> 
what was the name of the man she treat^ed in so 
eccentric a manner? Poyns or Poynings, or some 
such name, I think. There are all sorts of stories 
told in connection with that little affair. Some fellows 

say ^" Here, he sunk his voice so low, that 

Poyntz couldn't catch the words. 

Feeling intensely savage and disgusted, he deter- 
mined not to make himself known, and continued to 
eat his dinner with an air of seeming indifference. 
He rose from table as early as was possible without 
exciting observation, and went out. 

As he roamed through the streets, the sense of his 
bitter wrong came crowding thick and full upon him. 
" And so it is as I feared," he muttered. " ' I am be- 
come a reproach among men, a scorn and derision to 
them that are round about me.'" He used these 
emphatic words almost unconsciously, and hardly 
knowing where they came from. " O my God ! " he 
moaned out, and then came something like a curse on 
the poor helpless dying woman who was the author of 
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all his desolation and sorrow. And then the selfish^ 
comfortable reflection^ that if she had sowed the wind^ 
at all events she had reaped the whirlwind — that her 
sin had recoiled upon herself; that if he had sufiered, 
her anguish was deeper and bitterer still. That while 
he strode through the streets in high healthy and^ as it 
were, rejoicing in his strength, she was dying by the 
most awful disease to which the human frame is 
subject. 

All this brought him back to calmness, even to pity. 
There were moments when he almost felt that, if she 
were to live and be well, he could draw that fair and 
erring face and press it close to his, and, leading her 
quietly back to himself, love her and cherish her till 
death should part them. 

The last gleam of sunset died away on the dome of 
the Invalides, and darkness was stealing over the city, 
when he turned to go home. His thoughts still dwelt 
upon Agnes. ^' And yet that can never be," he mur- 
mured, " she is dying, and it's better that she should." 
Something fell across him like a shadow as he thought 
that thought, and if he had been gifted as some are, 
or pretend to be, h6 would have seen that it was Satan's 
broad black wing that overshadowed him, as he flew 
across the good city of Paris on his nightly rounds. 

On reaching Agnes' rooms the next morning, he 
found Musgrave already there. She seemed weary 
and exhausted, and her voice was very low and still. 

*^ I'm afraid you talked too much yesterday," said 
Musgrave. " You take liberties with yourself when I'm 
not here to keep you in order," he added with a smile.^ 
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"We won^t stay long to-day/' lie said, turning to 
Poyntz. 

" Oh ! yes, do stay/' said Agnes, eagerly ; " I'll 
promise not to talk, Pll only listen to what you say. 
Oh ! please stay ; if you only knew how dull it is 
here alone, I'm sure you wouldn't go. There, say 
you will." 

On their assurance that they would, she leant 
back on her pillows and closed her eyes. 
- Forgetting her promise not to talk, she said, after 
a moment's pause, " When I'm alone I'm constantly 
thinking of death, trying to realize what it is," and 
then a look of terror flitted across her face as she 
added, " You'll say it's folly, but I can't j'ealize the 
idea of the separation of the soul from the body. I 
can't dissever the one from the other. The thought 
is perpetually before me that, when I'm lying in the 
grave, I shall still have sensation, — that I shall expe- 
rience the awful feeling of being buried alive — ^that 
I shall feel the cofBn-lid press close to my face, and 
over that the heavy dull earth — that I shall hear 
people walking and talking over my head, and shall 
yet have no voice to pray them to release me from 
my dreadful prison-house." 

Seeing they were both silent for a moment, she con- 
tinued, " I know I'm going to ask you to do an im- 
possibility — but*oh 1 how grateful should I be to any 
one who would take me, when I'm dead, to some 
distant mountain where no one will ever come and 
disturb me, and lay me down with my face up- 
wards, so that there be nothing between me and the 
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sky^ and there let me lie till the end of all things. 
Oh ! I think I could be happy then ! Perhaps, too, 
some pitying angel might stoop over me and carry me 
to some distant part of heaven where my Judge will 
never find me ; where I may wait trembling, and be 
perhaps overlooked at the great day of account. Do 
you think it possible V^ she continued, with agonizing 
earnestness, and clasping Musgrave^s arm, while the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. " Oh ! how happy I 
should be could I only be a servant of servants in the 
courts of heaven — could I only be the humble attend- 
ant on some holy angel, to comb his golden hair and 
plume his wing before he entered into the presence of 
his Lord. I should fear to see the face of Him I have 
betrayed and scorned, as much as ever Judas did. I 
would not dare even to venture into His presence.'' 

"My dear Mrs. Young,'' said Musgrave, gently, 
" remember that He whom you fear is the same now 
as when Mary the sinner stood at His feet, behind Him 
weeping ; that He loves penitents now as much as He 
did then ; that He is the same pitying Lord, and that 
though seated at the right hand of His Father, amid 
the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect. He still dwells m the same flesh 
as when He pardoned sinners on earth — still bears on 
His glorified body the awful stigmata of the passion, the 
wounded feet and hands, and the pierced side; and that 
the penitent's faintest sigh is dearer to Him than all the 
songs of angels. Remember this, and take courage. Re- 
member, too," he continued with increasing earnestness, 
seeing she appeared comforted by his words, "remember^ 
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too, how our Lord^s first words, after His resurrection, 
were addressed to the penitent weeping at His tomb — to 
her who did not know Him until He called her by her 
name — until He called her — Mary. How His first 
thought was not of the beloved disciple, alone iu his 
high and holy purity, but of the poor heart-stricken 
man who had denied Him — who had denied Him and 
gone out weeping bitterly.'^ 

The tears came into Musgrave's eyes as he spoke, 
Poyntz looked at him hard, he had never seen him so 
earnest before, 

" These are, indeed, comfortable words/^ said Agnes, 
** and they comfort me for the moment, but I shall 
soon be as miserable as ever. I am like Christian in 
the river, who, when Hopeful tells him of the shining 
ones waiting for him on the other side, says, ' It is 
yoUf it is you they wait for. I have sinned too deeply 
for mercy ever to reach as low as I have sunk.' " 

She would have rambled on in this heart-broken, 
desponding tone, when further discourse was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of her doctor. It was almost a 
relief to have a legitimate excuse afforded them for 
leaving, and they both rose to go with more alacrity 
than they would have cared she should see them dis- 
play. She was too quicksighted for them, however, and 
the effect upon her was to increase the sad, hopeless 
look about her face, but she said nothing more than, 
" Come again to-morrow ! Don't forget to come again 
to-morrow I " 

" How long will this struggle last?'* Poyntz asked, 
as they walked slowly along the street. 
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"God knows !^' replied the other; "but I fear 
much longer than her best friends could desire. Her 
death would be a release in the truest sense of the 
word, but the silver cord is hard to sever ; her phy- 
sical strength, the doctor says, is immense/' 

Poyntz shuddered — ^he knew not why. There was 
something fearful about her. He stifled the thoughts 
that rose unbidden, and changed the subject by asking 
Musgrave what his plans were for the day. 

His friend paused a moment ere he replied, and 
then said, " I dare say you^l call me a strange fellow, 
but Vm going to change my dress, and go on the 
Bourse.^' 

"To speculate V asked Poyntz, with astonishment. 

"YesP' replied the other, with a light laugh. 
"Why not? It's the only way to forget. Besides, I 
feel confident I shall make a fortune there some 
day.'' 

" More likely to lose it," said Poyntz, " I used to 
do a little in that way once, but I was obliged to give 
it up." 

They parted. Poyntz could not help reflecting, 
with a sort of amused wonder, " Groing to speculate 
on the Bourse I And that's the man who, an hour 
ago, was bending over a dying woman, and telling her 
of Mary weeping at her Lord's tomb." 

The next morning Agnes seemed worse than usual. 
" I have had a dreadful night," she replied, in answer 
to her husband's inquiries. " In my paroxysms of 
anguish I wish and pray to die, but the moment they 
are gone^ the fear of death overcomes me again, and I 
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cling to life as eagerly as before I longed for release. 
Oh^ how I dread the loneliness of death V^ she con- 
tinued^ and the old wild terror-stricken look fleeted 
across her face. ^^ I think I could bear the idea of the 
companionship even of devils^ so that it is companion- 
ship ; but I sometimes fancy^ in the long hours of the 
night, that God will punish me by ages of solitary 
confinement in a stone cell where no light will ever 
come — ^no light and no voice. Can such things be ? '* 
she asked. "We read of 'outer darkness' — ^what does 
it mean ? '* 

''You must not torment yourself with these wild 
doubts and imagmings/' said Musgrave, almost sternly. 
" How often am I to tell you of God's mercy to peni- 
tents ? '' 

Agnes hung down her head like a child who has 
been corrected^ and then said^ timidly^ " But I fear 
I'm only penitent because I'm dyings and that^ if by a 
miracle I could be well, I should cast it all to the 
winds, and be as wicked as ever." 

" Then you ought to be thankful that you are as 
you are," he replied, gravely. "You are thus saved 
from the commission of great sin." 

And then^ to change the subject, he asked what 
she was reading. 

"I'm afraid you'll be angry with me again," she 
said, colouring slightly, as she gave him two or three 
books out of a heap that lay on the table. 

" I'm sorry for your taste," he replied, after looking 
through them. "What possible good can you hope 
to derive from reading a collection of the mo&t ghastly 
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stories of sin and suiSTering that ever befell human 
beings ? '' 

"Not good^ but comfort/' she answered^ passion- 
ately ; ^' I like to read of people who have been greater 
sinners^ and have suffered more than I have. Take the 
story of the Cenci, for example. I'm sure I haven't 
been quite such a wretch as the father of BeatricCi 
and the agonies I endure by the hand of God are 
hardly as great as those poor Beatrice suffered by 
the hands of men. Surely^ though the gates of 
heaven are shut for me^ I shall not dwell in the same 
hell as Caesar Borgia or bis father^ or the father of 
Beatrice Cenci. I sometimes fancy that I am some- 
thing like poor Beatrice^ and that I may meet her 
wandering through eternity, feebly supporting her 
poor tortured frame on crutches, with her golden hair 
hanging about her beautiful wasted face. God grant 
I may ! she shall lie on my bosom and be to me as 
a sister." 

Musgrave smiled at her strange fancies, as he 
answered, " How often have I entreated you to turn 
from human sin to divine mercy, from your own suffer- 
ing and sorrow to God's lovingkindness ? Or if you 
must read of sorrow and anguish, read the Gospel nar- 
rative of the passion of our Lord, and dwell upon it. 
Where will you find sorrow like unto His sorrow? 
Think of that grey cold winter's morning when He 
was dragged before the high priest, and all who said 
they loved Him forsook Him and fled. Where were 
they for whom He had done so much ? Where was 
Lazarus and the widow's son, and the blind and the 
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lepers ? — all gone in that awful hour— all save His 
blessed mother^ who stood by His cross. Think 
of that wretched man who had been loudest in 
saying he loved Him, how he had only just courage 
enough to follow afar off, creep into the hall, and 
crouch down by the side of the fire. There was need 
of fire to warm that coward heart I And then call to 
mind that bold brazen.faced Jewish maiden. Her 
thirst for blood was not to be slaked by one sacrifice. 
She was in hopes of getting two victims, and so she 
accused this fellow also of being with Jesus of Na- 
zareth. Surely she could never have known a mother's 
prayer or a mother's kiss. Surely she would never be 
a mother herself, for if she were, she would take her 
little ones and dash them against the stones. And 
then see how the worst part of Peter's character 
shows itself on hearing her bitter words, denying that 
he had ever known his Lord, with cursi;g and swear- 
ing. And yet he loved Him still, for when He turned 
and looked upon him, when he remembered His words 
and that gracious chiding look, he went out and wept 
bitterly." 

Agnes too was weeping, weeping bitterly. ''Oh, 
how often / have denied Him I " she sobbed out ; '* but 
I have never wept till now." 

"It is never too late to weep," said Musgrave^ 
gently. 

It was strange to see how variable she was ; while 
the tears lasted, and for a short time afterwards she 
was calmer and better, but soon the old thoughts came 
back, and she was worse than before. 
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You were speaking of the passion of Christ just 
now/^ she said, turning to Musgrave; "whenever I 
read it, I generally compare myself to the impenitent 
thief/' 

Musgrave did not understand this allusion, Foyntz 
didy but said nothing; and then she added, in a reck- 
less way that was very painful to hear, " As soon as 
you're gone I shall amuse myself with reading of the 
death and sufferings of Ravaillac, and to-morrow I 
shall devote to the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and 
see how she suffered the question — the question ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. How I should like to have 
seen her,'' she continued, crushing her hands together, 
'^ stretched out with a trestle under her back, as they 
poured pint after pint of water dawn; I could then 
have analyzed her sufferings, and compared them with 



mine," 



" Agnes ! if you talk in this fearful manner, I shall 
at once leave you," said Poyntz. 

" Why shouldn't I like to see her ? " she asked, and 
a lurid smile passed over her face. " Henry 11. , and 
Diana of Foictiers, were once present when a man 
suffered the question, and they hadn't the same excuse 
as I. It was only abolished at the Revolution — that 
abominable Revolution," she continued, laughing — 
" why, my grandmother remembers it ! " 

" Her mind is gone," whispered Musgrave j *' I'm 
afiraid we only make her worse by staying. It excites 
her to talk — and yet I can hardly bear to leave her 
alone with these fearful thoughts." Seeing her rather 
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more calm, he said, gently, "Try, Agnes, and think of 
holier and better things/' 

" Do you know what Charles IX. thought on his 
death-bed, as he lay dying, with the blood issuing 
out of every pore in his skin?*' she asked. *'I 
should think his thoughts were something like mine 
now/' 

Seeing it was useless to talk to her, they rose to go. 
Seeing their intention, her eyes glared like a tigress. 
She strove to rise, too, but could not, and she writhed 
like a wounded snake. 

"You shall not go,'' she said, in a hoarse whisper. 
" A dying woman's curse will cleave to you if you do." 

" My dear Mrs. Young," said Musgrave, calmly and 
gravely, " you reaUy must not give way to this strange 
waywardness. Remember, you are a woman, not a 
froward, headstrong child. I must avail myself of the 
privilege that belongs to my priestly character, and 
insist on your restraining yourself. Will you promise, 
if Mr. Foyntz and I stay an hour longer, that you 
vidll talk and act more reasonably and rationally ? '* 

The tears welled up into the poor thing's eyes, and 
flowed down her wasted cheeks. 

"Thy rebuke hath broken my heart," she mur- 
mured, and then added, with more calmness, "yon 
must bear with me. It's the horrible medicine I take 
to dull the pain : like that given to criminals who are 
going to be broken alive on the " 

She checked herself, seeing Musgrave's hand raised 
in a warning, almost menacing, manner. "Well, well/' 
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ahe said^ hastily^ '^ I suppose I may compare it to the 
gall and vinegar that was offered to our Lord/^ 

She grew more calm after this^ and Musgrave 
adroitly changed the subject^ and led her to talk ra- 
tionally and quietly ; so much so^ that when Foyntz . 
and he rose to go^ she did not attempt to detain 
them, only thanking them for their kindness, and said, 
'Tve nothing to look forward to but your coming 
again, it^s the only thing that keeps me alive/' 

'^ That's a very strange and uncommon condition of 
mind, that of dwelling on and gloating (as it were) 
over the suffering of others — isn't it ?" asked Poyntz, 
as they walked away. 

" Uncommon, but not unprecedented," replied Mus- 
grave, " Fve met with it before ; and, singularly, in 
both cases the patient was a woman. It's a very dan- 
gerous state of mind to be in," he continued, *' and 
if it's not checked, there's no knowing where it may 
end." 

^' What do you mean ? " Poyntz asked. 

'^ I mean that it may end in madness, and that of 
the most awful kind — a madness whose only instinct 
is destruction — such as Bulwer Lytton describes to 
have been the end of Lucretia." 

Poyntz shuddered. "God in his mercy keep it 
from her," he murmured, 

" My dear friend," said Musgrave, in a reassuring 
tone, "don't be alarmed. I see nothing to fear at 
present, but a good deal depends on her not being 
allowed to dwell on such subjects. Though I quite 
admit it is very difficult, where there are so many 
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lonely hours^ to regulate the thoughts and keep them 
from the evil. But we must hope and pray for the 
best. Good-bye till to-morrow.*^ 

Musgrave's words made a deep and very unpleasant 
impression on Poyntz. "Suppose she were to go 
mad, and, as is frequently the case, improve in bodily 
health — what a future for her and me too ! To be 
chained to a corpse endowed with the mere animal 
powers of eating and sleeping, added to the awful 
instincts of madness.^^ He shuddered, and the sweat 
burst upon his forehead. " But, no, no, no ! '^ he 
said, passionately> " she can^t live with her complaint ; 
such horror as this can never be in store for me.? And 
then Musgrave^s observation about her great physical 
power came into his mind and tormented him. " What, 
if she should live after all — but live a strange unna- 
tural kind of existence such as people live in dreams — 
never getting any older — never subdued by those 
softer, feebler influences that characterize humanity ; 
— but live on, and when I am old — dying perhaps — 
I shall see her yoimg and lusty as an eagle, and with 
all an eagle's hardness and pitilessness, bend over my 
dying bed.'' 

Harassed by these wild and visionary thoughts, 
he went to his lonely home. They attacked him again 
in the night with tenfold violence, mingled with wild 
fancies about ghouls and vampires, that rendered his 
sleep feverish and unrefreshing. All this absurdity, 
however, only lasted till the morning, and then van- 
ished away. 

He was with Agnes earlier than usual. He found 
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her very ill and restless. She was not well enough to 
get up; her hair was in the wildest disorder, and 
she rolled her weary head from side to side. Her 
thoughts were running perpetually on the hills. 

"Oh, if I could only get to the mountains ! ^^ she 
cried out, as soon as she saw Poyntz ; — " if I could 
only feel their fresh air and see their beauty, I^m sure 
I should be well. How can any one get well with 
nothing but the roofs of houses and chimney-pots 
to look at T'^ 

"My dear Agnes,^* he replied, "you must be pa- 
tient ; there^s plenty of air in the room, youVe a large 
window wide open.^' 

" What good can the hot air of this wretched city 
do me?^' she asked, in a tone of impatience, "you^ve 
no feeling.^^ 

"Well, dearest, we^U* talk to your doctor about 
it when he comes,^' he said, to soothe her. 

*' Oh, I know what he'll say,'' said Agnes, in a 
hopeless tone. " He'll want to keep me here for the 
sake of his fees." 

It was no use to argue with her, and tell her she was 
far too ill to be moved, so Foyntz said nothing. She 
again began to ramble on about the hills. 

" Oh, that I could flee as a bird to the hill ! " And 
again : " ^ I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.' Don't you see," she con- 
tinued, turning to Poyntz, "I should get help if T 
went there; I should be nearer to God, nearer to 
Heaven, than I am in this place." 

"What hills would you like to go to ?" he asked. 
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" Oh, Switzerland V she replied ; " I know and love 
thepi best. There are houses from the windows of 
which I could see the mountains all day. What a 
contrast it would be to the long, dreary hours I pass 
here, only varied by intervals of pain ! — to gaze on their 
glorious outline, to watch the change of colour at 
the different times of the day, and, above all, in the 
evening, when the valley is dark and shrouded in 
eold mist, to look upward and see the everlasting 
hills, rising ' high above all sorrow,' and sin and 
ds^kness, their peaks glistening, rose and orange- 
coloured, in the dying rays of the sun. — Oh, it 
would give me new life!'' 

She paused, exhausted with talking, and then said, 
with a sad smile, and the tears stood in her eyes too, 
"You are amused at my enthusiasm, but if you'd 
been ill for months you would be just as silly/' 

At this moment a footstep was heard on the stair. 
"That's Mr. Musgrave,^' she said; "how well I know 
his step, so gentle and regular/' He entered, and 
Foyntz, as he looked at him, could not help admitting 
that he was every inch a priest. His manner was 
perfect, his presence commanding, the tones of his 
voice irresistibly winning, almost caressing, when he 
smiled. He could hardly help feeling sorry as he 
thought of what he really was ; a gambler, and a sen- 
sualist, a whited sepulchre, a hireling shepherd, who, 
while he preached so well to others, was himself a 
castaway, 

Agnes immediately began again about going to 
Switzerland, asking him half a dozen eager questions 
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about the possibility of getting there^ and, without 
waiting for any reply^ running on in her strange, 
flighty, rambling way, about mountain beauty. "But 
we never see it,^' she continued, "in the broad road 
that I and so many others have been travellings 
smothered with dust from the chariot-wheels of the 
great ones of the earth, jostled by the multitudes 
on all sides of us, and in the end the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and Satan straddling over the whole 
breadth of the way ; and in the day of our mortal 
sickness we bitterly think of the straight and narrow 
path in which God^s chosen ones are walking. For 
though it is rugged and dangerous, yet the Lord of the 
way has placed sweet and quiet resting-places for 
weary pilgrims whose names are in the book of life, 
and who, as they approach the end, see in the far dis- 
tance the everlasting hills, with the shining ones 
waiting to carry them through the dark river to the 
green pastures and still waters that lie beyond/^ 

She covered her face with her hands, and was 
silent. 

No one broke that silence for some minutes ; at last 
Musgrave said, 

" You spoke just now of God's chosen ones. Take 
comfort from the thought that sinners are His chosen 
ones, penitents whom He has loved long since and 
lost awhile only to welcome them back again more 
tenderly after their return from the far country, where 
they have wasted His substance and refused to listen to 
His voice, despising all His reproof. Think of this: 
think, too, how even your sufferings may be a source 
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of blessing to you^ as making you more like Him who 
suffered all things for us^ raising you^ as it were, more 
on a level with Him. Think that the cross you are 
bearing now brings you nearer to Him who was raised 
up on high that He might draw all men unto Him. 
Think much of these things, and you will cease to 
sorrow as those who have no hope/' 

They had bid her good-bye (she seemed to have no 
strength to resist their going to-day, but turned her 
face to the wall as if it were a relief to be alone), and 
were strolling slowly along the Rue St. Honore when 
Foyntz said, 

*^You saw her heart seemed set on leaving Paris 
and going to the mountains. Do you think there's a 
chance of her being able to do it ? I woifld spare no 
expense or trouble, and go with her myself." 

'* My dear fellow," answered Musgrave, *^ there's 
only one journey she will ever make in this world, and 
that is to her grave. To attempt to move her would 
kill her at once;" and then he added, "I fear, poor 
thing, she hasn't long to live. I observed a marked 
change in her to-day, a far greater degree of passive- 
ness and feebleness, none of the irritability thftt has 
distinguished her before. Her surgeon tells me it 
cannot last very long, and something about her to-day 
seemed to indicate that the end is at hand ; and God 
grant," he said, slightly crossing himself, " that she 
may not be like the unready virgins, but that her lamp 
may be lighted when she is summoned to meet the 
bridegroom." 

Musgrave'a remarks as to Agnes's condition so im-» 
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pressed Poyntz, that he called earlier than usual 
next morning. He found Agnes very feeble and 
depressed. 

" I am glad to see you here and alone/^ she said. ^* I 
wish to tell you what I have done with my property. 
I think I mentioned to you that Florence Young had 
left me £20,000. Of this I intend that half should 
be yours^ and the remainder will go to his relations^ 
who -are distant and rich. No thanks!*^ she con- 
tinued^ in her old imperious manner. " Fve caused 
you misery enough, surely I ought to make you some 
atonement, and this is the only one in my power. 
After you left yesterday I desired my surgeon to send 
for a solicitor, and I have made my will. It will be 
found in this drawer after my death, and something 
here tells me,^^ she continued, putting her hand on 
her side, " that it is not far distant.'^ 

She spoke calmly and slowly, and, though feeble 
and still in its tones, her voice did not indicate that 
terror that was so strikingly observable before. It 
seems strange, and it is a great mercy, that the death 
we have regarded* with so much horror at a distance, 
when it i^ nigh, even at the doors, should be looked 
upon with comparative calmness. 

She continued, "There^s one thing, dearest, \ 
should like to mention, and that is, the Hansfords. I 
have thought much of them, and by no means one of 
the least painful of my thoughts has been to reflect on 
what they must think of me. If you ever see them, 
tell them all my wretched story ; do not keep back any-* 
thing from them ; and tell them, too, how deeply I have 
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felt all their kindness to me^ and what a grief and shame 
it has been to me to think how ill I have repaid it. 
And there^s another thing yet/^ she continued^ sink- 
ing her feeble voice into a whisper, " Poor Marion^ 
Stephen, I really believe she loved you when I stole 
yoiir heart away to such a miserable purpose. Go to 
her when I am dead, and ask her to forgive me^ and '' 
(here a faint smile spread over her face) " anything 
else you please on your own account/^ 

Her extreme weakness would not permit her to say 
more^ and Musgrave coming in at this moment she 
was unable to answer his inquiries as to her health. 
In a short time she seemed to revive a little, and said 
faintly, ^' There was a hymn I learnt when I was a 
child which I was trying to recollect all last night as I 
lay darkling and alone, but I couldn't do more than 
repeat over and over again one of the lines : it was 
^ A golden harp for me/ Do either of you remember 
what it is ? Ah I I see you shake your heads. How- 
ever, so it was, that line was all I could remember, 
though I was awake for hours. ^A golden harp for 
me,' '^ she murmured. " God in his mercy grant it 
may be so I He who pardoned the dying thief will 
plead for me — won't He, dearest?" she continued, 
laying her hand in her husband's. 

She said no more, but seemed to be f&lling into a 
light sleep. This sleep lasted for hours, during which 
Musgrave stole away. The day waned and sunk into 
darkness. Poyntz still sat by her, and still she slept. 
He was afraid to move lest he should wake her, because 
her hand had closed on hi^. Wearied out at last, hia 
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bead sank down on the pillow close to hers, and he 
slept heavily. 

The night was far spent when he awoke^ and the 
cold light of morning was stealing into the room. 
His first thought was of her he had loved so well. 
The hand still clasped his^ and the beautiful face was 
close to bis own in all its well-remembered beauty. 
It was but the casket — the jewel was gone. 

Poyntz rose, covered her face with a handkerchief^ 
and went out. '^ Mother, mother !^^ he murmured, 
"you would pity her if you saw her now." 



CHAPTER XVni. 
Mwsgrav^s Story, 

** Sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin, 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed. 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way, 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom, 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair, 
She sang me into slumber. I awoke — 
It was a putrid corpse that clung to me." 
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USGRAVE and Poyntz were the only mourners. 
When the funeral was over, Poyntz said, '^ I must 
bid you good-bye to-night or to-morrow; I am going 
to England directly.^' 
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'^Come and dine quietly in my rooms/^ said his 
friend^ " let us spend our last evening together/' 

Poyntz promised lie would, and they parted. 

In the evening they were sitting together talking 
of Agnes, when Poyntz said, "I told you to-day I 
was going to England \ it is about her affairs. I am 
her executor, and inherit a large part of her fortune, 
and in order that you may see exactly the relationship 
in which I stand to her, as you were a dear and 
intimate friend of poor Young's as well as my own, 
and attended Agnes on her death-bed, I have made 
up my mind to confide to you all that has passed be- 
tween her and me." He then told him briefly her 
history, his marriage with her, and all that had passed 
since, as he had it from her own lips. 

Musgrave was deeply impressed with what he had 
heard. " You shall find,'' he said, " that your confi- 
dence has not been placed amiss. I shall look upon 
this strange eventful history as if you had told it 
to me kneeling on your knees at the confessional. 
And that reminds me,'* he continued, " that you once 
expressed a wish to know how it was I became a priest 
of the Church of Rome. Well, you shall know ; and 
as the church and I are going to part for ever, I may 
as well make my last confession to you." 

"What do you mean?" asked Poyntz, with asto- 
nishment. "What do you mean by saying, 'that ybu 
and the church are going to part ?' " 

" I mean what I say," replied Musgrave recklessly. 
" If you like, I'll adopt another phraseology, and say 
' I'm going to cut the whole concern.' You look as 
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horrified," he continued, laughing, " as if I had said 
I was going to cut your throat, and now 1^11 tell you 
all about it. 

" I must begin by recalling to your recollection for 
a moment our life at Oxford. We were not exactly 
in the same set, and did not see very much of each 
other, though, when we did meet, we were the best 
friends in the world. Do you remember my asking 
you to ride over to Abingdon with me, and taking you 
to see a poor girl there, who was very ill ? " 

" Yes,^* said Poyntz, " I do, very well." 

" That girl was the cause of my being what I am. 
Poor Alice! She was a sweet creature, a farmer's 
daughter, living with her mother, in whose house I 
took rooms one long vacation to read. Read I by Jove I 
wonder how much reading I did in those three months I 
The end of it was, that when I left, she left too. And 
I took a cottage for her at Abingdon. 

'' I entertained then, as I do now, strong religious 
views, after a fashion of my own. I wonH say much 
about their soimdness, but they certainly existed. I 
had a great idea, even then, of high ritual observance ; 
though I needn't tell you that when you and I were 
at Oxford, the cloud — ^whether of good or evil I won't 
pretend to say which — that has since spread over the 
Church of England, was no bigger than a man's 
hand. Taking its rise at Oxford, earnest men began 
to talk, at first in whispers only, of that great change 
which must come, and which since then has filled the 
land. So low was the murmur then, that it did not 
reach the ears of the heads of houses, and they 
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made no sign till the burning thoughts relieved 
themselves in burning words^ and the writers of the 
Tracts for the Times stretched forth their hands to 
vex certain of the Church. 

^' I was young then^ with a mind eager and ardent 
after truths and when the forerunners of the change 
(who hitherto had bowed themselves like the prophet 
of old^ waiting till the sound of abundance of rain 
should call them forth to energy and life^) girded up 
their loins with a will^ and entered heart and soul into 
the great movement which will never die so long as the 
Church lives^ I was second to none in eagerness to 
promote what I considered the truth/^ 

" Bravo, Musgrave ! '* said Poyntz, who had listened 
with his mouth open to this rhapsody. ^^This is 
coming it strong, indeed ; why, you must have fancied 
yourself in the pulpit just now, with hundreds to 
listen and admire, instead of one man smoking a weed, 
which, by the way, has gone out during your decla- 
mation." 

Musgrave smiled as he proceeded. "But with 
all this religious zeal, I never gave up Alice, and» 
by a curious process of thought and reasoning, I 
persuaded myself that the sin I was committing^ 
was so shrouded and overlaid by a multitude of good 
works, that the balance in my favour was so great, 
as to render it a matter really of indififerenoe 
whether I continued in it or not. This idea is by 
no means a new one. It was the same feeling 
that induced Francis I., in his earlier, purer days, 
to prostrate himself in prayer before the altar> 
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after a night passed in the flush and fever of un- 
hallowed love. In the same way, Henry III., one of 
the most remarkable men by the way that ever lived, 
used alternately to pass his time in the wildest de* 
bauchery and in the most abject penitence, and his 
court was at one time the scene of such awful revelry, 
as the owner of the swept and garnished house might 
have seen, had he peeped through the window after 
the seven other spirits more wicked than himself had 
entered in and dwelt there, and at another was like 
nothing else than a Trappist monastery. 

'^ I took orders, but still I could not give up my 
early love. I was active and earnest, and, to use the 
words of St. Paul, ^ according to the most straightest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.^ In other 
words, I was a ritualist of the highest order, and soon 
after was presented to the incumbency of a large and 
fashionable district church. Here I had it all my own 
way. My congregation, especially the female part of 
it, were quite of my way of thinking ; and, as is gene- 
rally the case, went considerably beyond me in love 
for divers coloured altar cloths and lighted candles. 

^' Having somewhat of the gift of preaching, which 
was at that time much neglected among the high- 
church clergy (I understand it^s very different now), I 
very much increased my influence thereby, and people 
flocked from all quarters to hear the new apostle of 
the faith. My spiritual pride was unbounded at this 
time. I really worked myself into the belief that I 
could do no wrong; and seeing how every word I 
uttered, aye, almost every look and gesture were caught 
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and treasured up by a crowd of female devotees, 
young and rich and high-bom, this is not very much 
to be wondered at. You will, perhaps, be shocked 
when I tell you that at this time all the moments I 
could spare from my many engagements were spent in 
the society of Alice, who lived in a little house in a 
quiet by-street not far from mine, and such was my 
state of mind that I would leave her straight for the 
service of the altar. The lips that had murmured 
love words half an hour previously faltered not at the 
awful words of consecration, and the hands that within 
the same period had strayed amid the wild luxuriance 
of her hair, trembled not to raise on high the cup of 
salvation, and to bless the bread of life. 

''Among the many high -bom worshippers who 
knelt, as I impiously fancied, to me, at the early com- 
munion, there was one whose devotion seemed more 
heartfelt and earnest than any of the others. Closely 
veiled and shrouded in the deepest black, she knelt 
moming after moming prostrate before the altar, and 
when she raised her veil to take the cup, I could see, 
as I bent over her, that she was very fair ; and, more- 
over, I fancied that her pretty little ungloved hand 
trembled as, when I gave her the bread, it touched 
mine. Was it excess of religious fervour, or a ten- 
derer feehng, that caused her beautiful eyes to fill with 
tears as she hung upon every word I uttered ? There 
was, of course, no difficulty in becoming acquainted. 
Her father, an English nobleman, of great wealth, had 
recently taken a house in my district, and I took the 
earliest opportunity of calling. I was warmly wel< 
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corned by both Helen and Lord Segrave^ and we soon 
became intimate. 

" Lord Segrave had recently lost his wife, and was 
living a very retired life. I, however, was alwaya 
welcome, and, owing to their avoiding general society, 
I saw a great deal more of Helen than I should other* 
wise have done. 

^^ I could soon see that she loved me, and the sight 
put new ideas into my ambitious head. 

" Hitherto I had not thought of marriage. I loved 
Alice^ and i prided myself besides in the feeling of 
lofty isolation possessed by the unmarried priest, I 
fancied my influence over my flock^ especially the 
female portion of it, would be greater if I remained 
single ; and my love of power was such, that I would 
have sacrificed everything rather than lose any portion 
of it. Now, however, my ambition took a dificrenl 
direction. Lord Segrave was high in favour with the 
ministry, having great borough influence. ' If I marry 
his daughter,' I thought to myself, ' beside the posses- 
sion of wealth and rank and beauty, I shall be 
directly in the way for great church preferment.* 
Visions of deaneries and bishoprics rose before me, 
and I'm not sure that I didn't look at the towers and 
pinnacles of Lambeth Palace, with a feehng something 
akin to future ownership. In a word, I determined to 
marry Helen and be a bishop — and such a bishop I I 
thought of Dimstan and Beckett and Wolsey, and 
what they had done for the church ; and why shouldn't 
I do likewise ? I'll be very difierent from the tame 
time-serving bishops we see now-a-days. ^The church 
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shall be once more triumpliant^ as she was in the days 
when she placed her feet on the necks of kings. 

*'My position with regard to Alice did not cause 
me much embarrassment. She was of a meek and 
quiet spirit^ and loved me too well to stand in the way 
of my advancement^ even by marriage. Then^ I would 
be very kind to her^ go and see her as her pastor 
henceforth^ or if she still wished it — the dark thought 
crossed my mind that the mighty churchmen of old^ 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, Wolsey^ Richelieu, had mis- 
tresses enough and to spare*— and why not I ? Hadn't 
I the power to bind and to loose? The keys of 
'heaven, to open at will ?^ A trifle like this could make 
no difference in the future of such a one as I was. 
You will smile at all this,. but I assure you positively 
that such were the besotted notions I at that time 
entertained of the power and privileges appertaining 
to the priestly office in general, and to me in par- 
ticular, that I discussed these ideas with myself as 
gravely and deliberately as if they had formed part of 
the New Testament. 

'' My engagement to Lord Segrave's daughter soon 
became known and talked of. My popularity rather in- 
creased than diminished, save, perhaps, with some young 
and enthusiastic damsels who had visions of priestly 
celibacy, or who considered, perhaps, that if I changed 
my condition at all, one of them should have been the 
inducement. This, of course was of little moment to 
me, and I was fully occupied in making prepara- 
tions for my marriage, which was to take place very 
soon. 
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'^ I was sitting one morning, writing my next Sun- 
day's sermon, and reading over with satisfaction what 
I considered some very choice and telling passages, 
when my servant came to the door to say a woman had 
called who was very anxious to see me. ' Tell her Pm 
particularly engaged, and can't see any one,' I said 
impatiently. 

" It was no use, however, she was close behind the 
servant, and pushed past him into the room. I saw at 
a glance it was the mother of Alice. I desired the 
servant to leave the room, and asked her what she 
wanted. This woman, who, by the way I always 
detested, bnt who I imagined was safe in the country, 
broke out in a loud and angry tone, ' I want justice 
done to my poor girl. Don't talk to me,' she con- 
tinued, insolently, seeing I was going to speak, 'you've 
ruined her, and now you're going to marry some one 
else.' 

'"Well, my good woman,' I said, very quietly, 
'what then?' 

" She was rather taken aback by my manner, and I 
continued, ' I have no wish to harm your daughter, on 
the contrary, I have a great regard for her, and you 
too,' I continued, with a lurid smile ; ' so long as you 
keep in your proper place, but you really come here 
and talk in a tone so exceedingly unbecoming that you 
seem to wish to do all you can to lessen, perhaps 
extinguish it altogether. Let me explain to you that 
my marriage will not in any way diminish the very 
handsome allowance I make your daughter, and what 
more can you require V 
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" ' A great deal more/ she replied ; ' make her an 
honest woman j it's no more than she deserves. I'll 
tell you what it is/ she continued^ 'if you don't 
marry her you sha'n't marry anybody else. I'll tell 
that of you that'll put a stop to that, pretty soon.' 

" I quite lost my temper at this threat. ' How dare 
you use such language to me ? Leave the room, or I'U 
send for the police.' 

"'No occasion, sir/ she replied; 'I'm going at 
once to see Lord Segrave.' She made a mock curtsey, 
and left the room. 

"I sunk back in my chair, confounded. Would 
she put her threat in execution ? and if she did, what 
would come of it ? Would my life become a blank, 
and Helen and my dearly-cherished ambition flit away 
together ? Not only Helen and my ambition, but my 
very daily bread too. For, once lose my high reputa- 
tion for sanctity and exalted purity, and my congregation 
would melt away like snow in summer. ' Good God ! 
I may end,' I thought, and the cold sweat stood in 
beads on my brow ; ' a beggar and an outcast, perhaps 
in a workhouse or a madhouse.' 

" Still I had no power to go after the woman. I 
sat in my chair, like one in a dream, and when at 
length I did summon courage to go, I was undecided 
where and to whom. Should I endeavour to anticipate 
her, and be the first to tell Lord Segrave, perhaps even 
Helen ? I shuddered at the latter alternative. That 
she, who had thought me so pure and holy, so blame- 
less in life and conversation ; who had trembled as she 
took from my hand the blessed bread and the jewelled 
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cup, as taking it from one even purer and holier than 
she was \ to whom she was to look, and on whom she 
was to lean ; that she should find the image of gold 
her imagination had set up, and which she had wor- 
shipped as no man should be worshipped, was only 
clay after all. It was a bitter thought. 

" It would be unprofitable to you to hear, and cer- 
tainly it would be painful to me to tell, the particulars 
of my interview with Lord Segrave and Helen. Of her 
let me speak with all reverence and tenderness. I could 
see she had loved me fondly and well, but I was equally 
certain that the root and groundwork of that love was 
her belief in the purity and blamelessness of my life — 
that she hoped and expected to find, in the husband she 
had chosen, God^s high priest, with scarcely the taint of 
man^s sin lingering in him. I was quite sure of this, 
and that could she marry me — knowing me to be as frail 
and weak and sinful as I really was — my power over her 
would be gone for ever — that I should be to her even as 
other men, even as the publican that smote his breast 
and asked for God^s mercy. And this was gall and 
bitterness to my proud heart. My dream was, to reign 
supreme over her — body and soul and spirit — and over 
the vast congregation that flocked to hear me, but I 
was quite sure the knowledge of my sin would at once 
put an end to this — put an end to it at once and for 
ever, never to be restored. 

" I determined to leave England at once. Then it 
was that I first had an idea of entering the Church of 
Borne. I had always looked upon that Church with 
sympathy and reverence — with a feeling of awe and 

B 
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wonder. I remembered the days when she bound 
kings with chains and nobles with fetters of iron ; — 
when she kept the hearts and minds of men in sub- 
jection^ so that they could not even call their thoughts 
their own. I remembered the great and wise and 
good men of all ages who had lived and died in her 
communion. I remembered, too— and this thought 
moved me more nearly than any other — how by 
becoming one of her priesthood, the power I so 
dearly loved, and to preserve which I was prepared to 
peril my salvation even, might still remain to me. 
How I might still, by the machinery of the confes- 
sional, reign absolute over the heart and affections of 
woman. I thought of the elegant and luxurious Leo 
—of Ximenes, with his high aims and noble works — 
of Fenelon, among the faithless faithful found — of 
fiicheUeu, with a queen for a mistress, and an empire 
for a plaything. I thought of all this, and visions of 
ambition rose before me, in comparison with wlvich my 
highest hopes in the Church of England paled and 
became as nothing. Then, to be a dean, with a house 
in a close, and a mighty cellar of port, or perhaps a 
bishop with a seat in the House of Lords, was the 
extent of my aims. Now, I would join a church 
whose highest dignitaries were princes. I would be a 
cardinal, with a red hat and purple waistcoat; and 
I'm not sure that the triple crown itself did not some- 
times rise in idea before me. 

"I need hardly tell you, who are a man of the 
world, of the enormous difference between the dream 
and the reality. But, perhaps, even you don't know 
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it's as great as it really is. The fact is^ the Church of 
Rome is mighty as^a whole. Mighty by reason of its 
UDity^ its vast organization^ the strange and mys- 
terious sympathy that seems to bind all its members 
together in one communion and fellowship. But the 
units of which it is composed are very small^ indeed. 
An individual priest has, generally speaking, very 
little power or influence, not half so much as a clever 
Church of England clergyman, or a Dissenting 
preacher. They are the pets and demigods of an 
admiring circle, and can strengthen and consolidate 
their influence by marriage. Now, in the Church of 
Some it's very difierent. The priest is a great man in 
church, and a very little one out of it. He doesn't 
mix with the people — isn't visited — doesn't dine out. 
Fancy a Romish priest at the hostess's right hand at 
an elegant and aristocratic dmner-table. The Rector 
is quite in his element there — sits there once or twice 
a week — was the Oxford friend of the master of the 
house, and is his equal in every way. Far different is 
it with the priest. In nine cases out of ten he is the 
small farmer^s son, or of lower origin even than that. 
He is the instrument by which people are christened, 
and married, and buried, little more. If he were ever 
asked to dinner, it would probably be in the kitchen, 
or at the second table. Certainly, if he should happen 
to be a talented preacher, he attains a sort of celebrity ; 
but this is an exception, which only proves the rule to 
be as I have stated just now. In a word, the Romish 
priest is not a gentleman, as we understand the word 
in English society, and doesn't habitually mix with 
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gentlemen ; and this is the great distinction between 
that Church and the Chorch of England. Of all this, 
before becoming a priest of the Chorch of Rome, I 
was entirely ignorant^ and the knowledge of this it is 
which is driving me put into the world again. 

''The absolute dominion over the heart and mind 
of woman is a myth — unless it is over a few poor, 
ignorant nuns who know no more of the world than 
so many children, and the empire over them is not 
wortji the having.'^ 

''And so you really mean to nnfrock yourself, and 
plunge into the world again V^ asked Poyntz. 

" Yes, I have quite determined on it,'' replied Mus- 
grave, with something like a sigh. "The fact is, I had 
nearly made up my mind months ago, when I acci- 
dentally met poor Young and Agnes. He was dying, 
and it was a comfort to him to have mfe with him, 
though he was no professed member of the Church of 
Rome. I would not of course shock his religious 
belief by taking such a course at such a moment, and 
so 1 lingered on from day to day and from week to 
week, when poor Agnes sickened. I had a great 
regard for, and took a deep interest in, her. In fact, 
every one who knew her must have done that, and I 
was in the habit of visiting her, as you know, daily. 
Now she is dead, and I am alone in the world. Whv 
should I remain as I am ? I take no comfort in it. 
It is the mere muttering of a mass, and I can't help 
thinking that life was given me for something more 
than that. Then I must have excitement — something 
to occupy the mind. What is there like the Bourse ? 
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With my luxurious and expensive habits, too, it is 
necessary for me. I must do it. My life is a blight, 
but I must bear the burden, and I will bear it, as 
easily and lightly as I can. People talk of putting 
an end to the life God gave them,^' he added reck- 
lessly — "away with such a notion as that. Why 
should a man put himself out of the world, even 
though he has made shipwreck of his dearest hopes, 
his brightest prospects — though the treasured object 
of his ambition is turned to darkness and bitterness ? 
So long as he has got Philippe's and Vefour's to dine 
at — so long as his digestion is unimpaired — so long as 
Lais will smile and share the banquet with him — and, 
above all, so long as he has money to pay for it, life 
may be made very endurable, after all." 

Poyntz rose. "Good night, Musgrave," he said. 
" Good night and good-bye, Fm going to England to- 
morrow." 

" Bon soir ! et bon voyage I " crie4 the other, in the 
same reckless tone that had characterized his manner 
that night. " We shall meet again." 

Saddened and disgusted, Poyntz walked towards his 
lodgings. He was not sorry to be quit of Paris, and 
especially to be quit of Musgrave. There was some- 
thing that interested him about the man too, spite of 
his strange apostacies. Something about him, that, so 
long as he remained in the same place, made it impos- 
sible to avoid the fascination of his presence, and 
therefore he was glad he was going. 

It was late, very late, before Poyntz had finished, 
and was ready to go. A man who has lived for years 
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in a place, accamnlates reminiscences that are often 
hard to part with, harder still to destroy. Memories 
of old loves — some as fleeting 'as the inconstant's 
sigh' — some that have lasted longer, and yet have 
passed away. It was all over at last — the last drawer 
emptied, the last note destroyed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Another Meeting^ and what comes of it. 

'' I will go forth ^mong men, not mailed in sooni. 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 
- Our night is past, 



We stand in precious sunrise. And beyond 
A long day stretches to the very end.' 



n 



J_WO days after, the man who had lived years in 
Paris, whose peace of mind would have been destroyed 
for days and his rest for nights, if the bisque were too 
thick or the creci too sweet, might have been seen in 
the coffee-room of the ^^ Ship ^' at Dover, devouring a 
half-raw beef-steak, with great splodges of mustard ! 

Strange inconsistency ! — but all men are inconsistent, 
so let it pass. I am happy, however, to be able to 
place it on record, that he had his reward in the shape 
of a most powerful fit of indigestion, and arrived in 
town in a condition of mind and body more easy to 
be imagined than described. 

He was detained in London longer than he expected 
or cared for. 
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There was a good deal to do in connection with 
Agnes' bequest^ and since his stay in Paris he had 
neglected his own affairs^ which required a good deal 
of looking into and setting to rights. 

He had not been in England since his mother's 
deaths which had occurred about a year ago. Her 
fortune^ which was considerable^ went entirely to him^ 
and within the last three months he had become pos- 
sessed of little short of £2,OfiOO in addition. He 
was therefore a very rich man. 

A bachelor with an income of from £3000 to 
J64000 a year may, like the Duke's army, go any- 
where and do anything. Foyntz felt this, and when 
at the end of August, he was a free man, his affairs 
settled, and the world all before him, he felt that the 
time was again come when he might do something in his 
day and generation — when he might again think of a 
career — when a seat in parliament, and the rights and 
duties of a landed gentleman might still be his, and 
he looked forward to redeeming the time, and, per- 
haps, not the less hopefully, because the days that 
were past had been so evil. 

It required a little consideration where to pass the 
autumn and winter. He determined at length to walk 
through Switzerland, cross into Italy, ever working his 
way south, and so reach Rome about the end of Novem- 
ber ; divide the winter between that city and Naples, 
and London again in the spring. 

How glad he was to get away from town. For 
days past it had been getting more hot and lonesome. 
It was now a desert — a solitary place — the abomina- 
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tioii of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
and it was whispered by the few who lingered there, 
that dragons and other doleful creatures were to be 
seen in the twilight, in the solitudes of Rotten Row, 
lately so full of life and beauty. 

He determined not to linger a moment in Paris : 
to pass Babel quick, and seek the Holy' Land, and 
so was at Basle on the second evening after leaving 
London. 

A month later he had parted with some friends at 
Sion, they going to Martigny and Greneva, he to Visp 
en route to Zermatt and Monte Rosa. 

It was in the twilight of a deUcious evening in the 
later summer that he reached Visp. An earthquake 
had happened shortly before, and the little town 
seemed quite prostrate. Never a very cheerful place at 
the best of times, it was doubly dreary now, with its 
churches and houses in ruins, and the people more 
miserable than usual. 

He strolled out to look about him, and, naturally 
enough, came upon the principal church, which is 
beautifully situated on a high terrace, from which he 
looked down on the river running rapidly below him 
through the valley, now quickly darkening in the brief 
twilight of an autumn evening; and far in the dis- 
tance he could see the hills, with their glorious outline 
and pale, beautiful, unearthly whiteness. 

The memories of the past crowded thick upon him 
as he stood on that terrace — memories of the past, 
and thoughts, perhaps hopeful ones, of the future. 
How he longed to rend the veil and learn what that 
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future was to be. ^^ Life or death — ^blessing or curs- 
ing/^ he muttered ; and then his thoughts wandered 
back to the days of alchemy and witchcraft, when 
astrologers and wizards read men^s future fate and for- 
tunes in the stars, and held mighty and powerful minds 
in slavish subjection thereby. 

He thought of Catherine de Medicis, the weird and 
wicked mother of three kings, two of whom, men 
whispered, she destroyed to make room for her darling 
Henry, but loved empire better even than him ; who, 
with all her mighty power of mind and will, would 
yet be guided by the subtle inspiration of Ruggieri, 
the sorcerer, whom she ^clothed in purple and fine 
linen,^ and for whom she built a tower in order that he 
might be nearer those stars in which she trusted. 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
twilight deepened into darkness, a thick mist came 
rushing up the valley, completely blotting out the moun- 
tains, and shrouding everything in its cold embrace. 

Poyntz shuddered, and turned back for one last look 
at the ruined church before leaving. Through the 
half-opened door he could see, by the light of the 
lamp which was ever burning before the sanctuary, 
one kneeling figure, just visible through the gloom. 
To his excited fancy it looked like the outline of Agnes, 
and he went into the church to obtain a nearer view of 
the figure. It rose at the moment, and disclosed the 
wrinkled features of an old Swiss. 

Poyntz tunaed hastily to go, for the thought of his 
inn and his dinner came strong upon him. Perhaps 
he would have been none the worse if he had followed 
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the old woman's example, and lingered to say one 
prayer in the place where the lamp bnmed before the 
aanctoary of God. 

The next morning he started very early to walk 
to Zermatt. 

The day was hot, and he lingered at St. Nicholas 
till it was too late to go on further so as to reach 
Zermatt before dark, and it was not till the following 
afternoon that he arrived there. Anxious to see Monte 
Rosa, he determined to go on, sleep at the Biffel, and 
start for the Gomer-grat the next morning early. 

It's rather a heavy three hours' pull from Zermatt to 
the Biffel, and the evening was closing rapidly, looking 
very wild and stormy, with heavy masses of cloud 
sweeping around him, when he arrived at the lonely inn 
where he was to pass the night. He was just in time. 
He had hardly got within the door when the heavy drops 
plumped down like lead, and the thunder, which had 
grumbled and muttered for some time, pealed through 
the dusky heavens and along the bleak hill-side. 

It is a dreary, uncouth place, that same inn on the 
Biffelberg, for a man to reach at half-past seven o'clock, 
very tired, and wanting his dinner. The salle was full 
of German students, all smoking, and making a great 
noise, talking over what they had done that day, and 
what they were going to do to-morrow. 

Poyntz ordered whatever there was in the house 
to be made ready for him, and went up-stairs into 
his damp bedroom to watch, as well as he could 
through the driving 4*ain, the thunder-storm, now 
raging wildly among the mountains. 
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As he pulled oflF his wet and dirty boots, and pre- 
pared to go down to dinner, I^m afraid he thought 
with a naif-sigh of Paris, with its warm baths, and 
little dinners at Vefour^s afterwards, and the same 
thought obtruded itself more tHan once as he tried to 
make some impression on some cutlets as hard as iron, 
and then in despair was driven to dine on the mass 
of greasy potatoes that accompanied them. 

It is a great bore to go to bed at nine o^clock, but 
the atmosphere of the room below, from the combined 
effects of six or eight pipes, and the same number of 
wet men, who, having no clothes to change, sat down 
just as they had come in from the mountain storm, 
was such that Poyntz was positively forced to take 
refuge there at the time I have named. 

The next morning broke ominously enough. Thick 
wet masses of cloud hung low and heavily on the hills, 
and entirely obscured the valley. The guide said 
it was no use starting for the Gorner-grat till the 
weather improved, but Poyntz was determined. He 
couldnH bear the thought of two or three days at that 
miserable inn, waiting for the weather to clear, and so 
determined to set off at once. The day grew worse in- 
stiead of better, and by the time he reached the Gorner- 
grat the mist was so thick that he could not see ten 
yards on either side of him, and a heavy snow-storm 
came on to add to his misery. Wet, weary, and dis- 
comfited, he went back to the inn, which, in his absence, 
had become fuller and more disagreeable than before. 

At twelve o^clock, thinking the day looked a little 
better, he made another attempt, with precisely the 
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same result, the only difference being that, instead 
of snow, he had heavy, soaking rain. 

Thoroughly dispirited and disheartened, he left in 
the afternoon, and plunged down through the mud and 
rain into Zermatt. There he ought to have waited till 
the weather improved — but no ! he was so disheartened 
at his misfortunes on the Eiffel, that he determined to 
leave the place altogether. '^ Fll go to Chamounix,^' 
he said to himself. '^ They Ve decent inns there, even 
if the weather is bad.^^ 

The reader who has ever had the misfortune to be at 
Zermatt in wet weather will understand the feelings 
that prompted him to take this step. Of all the 
dismal places in the civilized world, Zermatt, under 
these circumstances, is the most doleful. A man who 
can remain there three wet days and escape the blues, 
I regard as a marvel of cheerfulness, such as it has 
never been my fortune to meet. 

He determined • to get as far as St. Nicholas that 
night, and asked for some dinner. Dinner ! I apolo- 
gize for the prostitution of the word to the vile meal 
he was destined to eat. It was out of tahU d^hSte 
hours, and the consequence was that he got some beef, 
green at the edges, followed by some stewed prunes. 

As may well be imagined, this did not improve 
either his temper or his digestion, and he started 
to walk to St. Nicholas in a frame of mind by no 
means to be envied. To add to his 'discomfort, when 
he was half-way there, the weather cleared, and looked 
so line and settled that he began to torment himself 
with doubts whether he should not go back. 
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There is something depressing, exquisitely beautiful 
though it is, in the scenery of that long valley between 
Visp and Zermatt. Something awful in the sameness 
of mountain and glacier which meets you the whole 
way, hardly a noticeable variation of outline ; and the 
traveller, after a time, becomes perplexed and bewil- 
dered, and but that he knows he is moving would 
fancy that he was seeing the same mountains and the 
same glaciers over and over again. The gloom is by 
no means diminished by the aspect of the people. 
Hideous creatures mopping and mowing on the road- 
side are not pleasant to meet in the gloaming ; and 
then, too, those lonely churches, each with its ghastly 
pile of skulls, combine to make a man, who has dined 
hastily on green beef and taken violent exercise after- 
wards, fancy himself walking through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 

I^ was under the influence of these feelings that he 
approached St. Nicholas. ^'Another gloomy night in 
a lonely inn,^' he. muttered to himself. '^ Well, I 
shall be at Martigny to-morrow.^^ 

It had by this time become quite dark. The road, 
though easy enough by day, was by no means free from 
danger at night, when a false step might have sent 
him headlong into the rushing torrent beneath his 
feet. 

It was pleasant to see the lights of St. Nicholas 
gleam in the distance. 

On reaching the inn there were signs of recent 
arrivals, guides and muleteers hanging about, lights 
glancing in the windows. Altogether the place looked 
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cheery ; especially so, contrasted with the outer gloom 
and solitude through which Foyntz had been walking 
for the last two hours. 

He lingered for a moment before entering the salle 
to listen to the pleasant sounds within. English 
voices talking and laughing, and voices, too, that he 
surely knew well. In another moment he had entered. 
There they were — Mr. and Mrs. Hansford, and 
Marion, and Stratford and his pretty wife — seated at 
the table, which was covered with tea, and coffee, and 
eggs, and honey, and all the accompaniments of that 
nondescript kind of meal, dinner, tea, and supper all 
in one, with which English people in Switzerland are 
so fond of finishing the day after a long journey. 

To chronicle all the various exclamations that greeted 
him — the '^Hullo! old fellow^s,^^ and "By Jove! where 
did you spring from's ^' of the gentlemen, mingled 
with the more gentle expletives of the ladies, would 
be by no means au easy task. Everybody talking at 
once, everybody asking questions* at the same time, 
without waiting for or expecting answers. Stratford's 
mighty slap on the back, and old Hansford's poke in 
the ribs, both of which inflictions Poyntz felt for a 
week afterwards, might fairly have driven a more 
self-possessed man than he to the verge of distrac- 
tion. 

However, they calmed down at last ; and when the 
first tide of questions as to how long he had been in 
Switzerland, where he had come from, and where he 
was going had been asked and answered, everybody 
felt a little awkward^ 
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The fact was, that with the exception of the interview 
that Poyntz had had with Stratford and his wife on 
the morning after his wretched marriage, he had never 
seen any of the family. He had never had the heart 
to write to them, or they to him, so that no communi- 
catioa had passed between them, with the exception of 
one letter he had received from Stratford, telling him 
the result of his journey to London, and offering to 
be of any further assistance in his power, which 
Poyntz had briefly answered in the negative, after 
thanking him for what he had already done. 

He felt that now they were all together again, an 
explanation must come, and that the sooner it was over 
the better; so, without more preface, he told them 
briefly all that had befallen him and poor Agnes since 
their marriage, and of her death at Paris. 

The only thing he omitted was the intimate nature 
of her connection with Florence Young, merely saying 
that he had found her on the desert island, and 
brought her home, and then he mentioned his death. 
As may be readily supposed, they were all deeply 
interested, and very much shocked at the awful fate 
of Graham Home, and at the death of Agnes. 

When he was telling of her, and of her sufferings, 
poor Marion burst into tears, and would not be com- 
forted. 

Poyntz was, of course, very glad when it was over. 
He felt he had done the right thing in beiug perfectly 
candid, and, as he wished the ladies good-night, he 
congratulated himself on their curiosity being set at 
rest, as he was quite sure their delicacy would prevent 
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their asking any more questions, or pressing for any 
particulars with which he had not furnished them. 

'^ Well, my dear fellow/^ said Mr. Hansford, when 
the ladies had retired, " you must turn back with us. 
You say you haven^t seen Monte Bosa, the weather 
now looks settled, we shall make out a fortnight at 
Zerraatt very pleasantly.^^ Poyntz agreed willingly. 
^' Well, that^s arranged. Good-night ! '' 

How completely his plans were changed in the last 
two hours I He was tired of being alone, and besides, 
there were no people in the world he Uked to be with 
better, now that he had told them all, than the Hans- 
ford^s. Then, too, Stratford and his wife being there 
made it additionally pleasant \ and, lastly, the thought 
came creeping over him, '^ How pretty and interesting 
Marion looked to-night ! I never saw her look so well 
before; but then I had always seen her and Agnes 
together. I wonder whether Marion would marry me 
if I were to ask her ? How could I do better ? I 
shall go to the bad altogether if I don^t marry, so the 
sooner the better ; and yet, I shouldn^t like to be re- 
fused, ni go back with them, make myself as 

agreeable as I can, and then ^' Poyntz turned 

over and fell asleep when he had arrived at this point 
of his reflections, a consummation not much to be 
wondered at, considering the number of miles he had 
walked that day. 

The next morning was glorious, and he got up a 
new man. His thoughts were as bright and cheerful 
as the dayspring that was purpling the east. Old things 
had passed away — life was again worth living for. 
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When he met them all at breakfast there was a tender- 
ness in his manner in speaking to Marion^ that seemed 
to impress that young lady very much, and her eye, when 
it met his, turned away thoughtful and troubled. It 
didn't take away their appetites though — these trifles 
never do in the mountains — and I would rather not 
chronicle the number of eggs and the quantity of honey 
that was despatched, lest my readers — the fair espe- 
cially — should accuse me of brutal want of sentiment, 
exaggeration, and I know not what besides. 

At length, a long file of mules — ^the Squire at the 
head of the cavalcade — emerged from the village on 
their road to Zermatt. 

It is not an easy thing to be tender and confiden- 
tial to a lady who is riding three or four yards a- 
head of you, and whose mule, if you were to attempt 
to come alongside, would inevitably cannon you over 
the precipice. Accordingly, Poyntz, who rode last, 
having Marion in front of him, was obliged to content 
himself with loud commonplaces regarding the won- 
derful scenery through which they passed. He found 
it by no means unpleasant, when tired of mountains 
and glaciers, to relieve the eye by a calm, quiet look at 
the graceful outline of Marion's pretty figure just before 
him. I am inclined to think he relieved his eye pretty 
often in that way during their journey. 

And then what a contrast Zermatt was, sleeping in 
the sunshine of that golden autumn afternoon, to the 
cold wet, doleful place he had passed through four-and- 
twenty hours before ! Could it be the same place ? 

The next fortnight was one of the pleasantest he 
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ever spent in his life. Long walks through the moet 
delicious scenery of the valley. No perilous passes — 
no cutting of doubtful footsteps with hatchets in the 
ice^ guides and travellers tied together with ropes^ 
where a single false step may send you to die head 
downwards in a crevasse. Don't tell me if s glorious 
and sublime^ and all the rest of it. How the deuce 
can you enjoy the glory and sublimity under these 
circumstances ! Your whole thoughts are wrapped up 
in self-preservation. Don^t tell me that a man must 
encounter these horrors in order to see real Alpine 
scenery. The view of a mountain is far better than 
the view from a mountain. It is all very well for 
' peak^ pass, and glacier ' men to talk, but if life is to be 
risked, let it be for some intelligible end and purpose* 
To ' hob and nob with Death ' for the sake of saying 
you have climbed up a particular mountain, is surely 
mere recklessness. Horace^s words, cesium tpsum peti" 
mus stultitid, may, perhaps, be applied to those who 
climb ' miserable mountain tops/ in order to see 
what, nine times out pf ten, they never do see. The 
cesium ipsum, too, is generally a composition of mist, 
rain, and snow, that makes one very earthy in one's 
inclinations for some time to come. No ! give me a 
pleasant stroll through the valley, with the glorious 
hills all round, and a pretty girl like Marion by my 
side, in the most wonderful round hat that ever was made 
in the world. There shall be as many little difficulties 
as you like, just sufficient to cause little screams for 
help, and making it absolutely necessary that I 
should clasp her pretty hand tightly in mine; and 
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then^ when the danger is passed^ to point out the 
glorious form of the mountain at whose base we are 
standings to watch in silence the rose light fading 
on its summit, and compare its tint with the fair 
cheek so near my own, and to linger till the fast- 
increasing twilight warns us to hasten home, is, in 
my poor opinion, better far than climbing up Mont 
Blanc or Monte Hosa, wearied unto death, and 
blinded with snow, and all for the faint chance of 
seeing the world spread out like a map, thousands of 
feet below. 

It was during one of the pleasant afternoon excur- 
sions I have mentioned, that Foyntz determined to 
know his fate, if he could find a convenient moment 
for doing so. 

It occurred most fortunately. Mr. and Mrs. Hans- 
ford, mounted on mules, were far in front. Katy was 
not very well, and her husband was dutifully staying 
at home to keep her company, and Foyntz and Marion 
were alone. 

They walked on in silence for some time. You can^t 
talk about scenery for ever, and would be a great 
bore if you could ; and then Marion said she was tired, 
and would rest. Foyntz saw his time was come, and^ 
seating himself beside her, went straight at it. 

^' Fm glad we are alone, Marion,^' he said, *' for I 
want to ask you to be my vdfe.'' Marion was silent, 
and he said, " Tell me, dearest, can you ever love me ? 
I^m very lonely now, and odd and strange, and all that 
sort of thing, but believe me, your happiness shall be 
my hearts desire.'' 
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Still she was silent^ but there was something in her 
face that gave him courage to take her hand^ while 
with the other he pressed the pretty little head against 
his shoulder^ and when he removed his hand, it lay 
there still, nestling like a wearied bird. So he knew 
it was all right. 

How long they sat there I do not know. I rather 
think they lost their way in coming back, and were 
late for the iahU d'Mte, for which they were severely 
reprimanded by Marion's papa, who considered it the 
great event of the day. 

His face wore a strange, puzzled expression when 
Poyntz told him that night, that he had asked his 
daughter to marry him, and that she had consented; 
would he do likewise ? He evidently did not know 
whether to like it or not. Poyntz had been very unfor- 
tunate, but the misery that attended his first marriage 
was no fault of his. And now he was free, with £4000 
a year — so, after a few minutes' thought, he said, — 

"Well, my dear boy, if she says 'Yes,' I don't 
know why I should say no. She'll make you an ex- 
cellent wife. Take care of her, and God bless you 
both." 

The tears came into his eyes as he shook Poyntz 
by the hand, and bid him good-night. He turned 
round at the door, — '^ Ah ! you dog, that's what made 
you lose your way — I see it all now ! " So he went 
chuckling all the way up-stairs, as if he had discovered 
an immense joke. 

Katy and her husband were delighted, and it would 
be difficult to have found a happier party than that 
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which left Zermatt next morning, en route for Cha- 
mounix and Geneva* 

They stayed a week at each of these places, where 
there were more long walks and more losing them- 
selves, till the increasing shortness of the days, snow- 
storms, and general breaking-up of the weather, drove 
them home as far as Paris. 

Here Poyntz ventured to press that their marriage 
should take place. 

'^ Out of the question so soon,'' said Mrs. Hansford, 
who was a great stickler for everything being done de- 
cently and in order ;'' I never heard of such a thing V* 

"Why not?'' he urged; "we are now in the middle 
of October. Let us stay here for the next six weeks. 
Lots of time to provide the trousseau; and where 
could there be found a better place for that social evil 
than Paris ? We can then be married, and Marion 
and I go to your place till Christmas'. You come and 
join us there, and we shall be the jolliest party in the 
world." 

The Squire opened his eyes a little, but it was all 
settled at last. 

It was very pleasant at Paris then. The heat and 
glare of summer were gone. The French people were 
about coming back, and when you've plenty of money 
and time, Tahan's and other shops of the same calibre 
in the Rue de la Paix, are not bad places for spending 
the morning in — while the Squire and Stratford were 
gone to Vefour's or Philippe's, to order the dinner and 
secure places at the Comique, generally their morning's 
work — and a very good on^ too. 
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One day^ when Foyntz and Marion were on one of 
these expeditions^ a very handsome brougham^ with 
English horses^ servants^ and appointments^ drove past. 
At that moment there was a Uttle obstruction^ which 
caused the carriage to go slowly. 

'' What very nice-looking people in that brougham^ 
Stephen I ^^ said Marion; '' and I declare^ they seem to 
know you ; see, they are waving their hands ! " Foyntz 
looked up. It was Musgrave and Clarice ! 

Stephen Foyntz, widower, and Marion Hansford, 
spinster, were married at Paris, on the 5th of .De- 
cember, 1858. 

Three days afterwards, on a dark, drizzling evening, 
about five o'clock, a cab, containing Foyntz and his 
bride, was slowly crawling over London Bridge to 
the Railway Station. 

The coincidence was a strange one. " Three years 
ago, dearest,^^ he said, pressing Marion closer to him, 
" Katy's husband and I were going over this bridge 
at this time to see your father. I remember I was 
ill then, and I longed, in my bitterness, for the rest of 
the cloister. Strange things have happened to me in 
those three years. But I have learned this, at least, 
that the only true rest in this world must be sought, 
not in cloistered cell, but in the depths of a loving, 
trusting woman's heart I 
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CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. 1 vol, post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 48. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Nouvelette. By H. Noel Humphreys. 68. 

MIRIAM MAY. 

A Romance of Real Life. Third edition. 1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

ROTTEN ROW. A Novel. 
SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

k Church Novel. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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THE DEAN; or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkblet Aikin, Author of * Anne iSherwoud.' 3 vols, post 8vo, 
3 Is. 6(1. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

THE LAND of the KELT; 

A Tale of lerne in the Days of the '98. 3 vols., 3l8. 6d. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Author of * IX Poems by V/ Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

New Quarterly. — •* We have seldom read so wonderful a romance. We 
can find no fault with it as a work of art. It leaves us in admiration, 
almost in awe, of the powers of its author.'* 

CHANCES and CHANGES. 

By the Author of ' My First Grief.' Post 8vo, 68. 6d. 

"WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 

WIFE." By the Author of ' Paul Ferroll.' 

IRENE ; or, SKETCHES of CHARACTER. 

A Tale for the Young. 5s. 6d. 

HARRIETTE BROWNE'S SCHOOI^DAYS. 

PostSvo, lOs. 6d. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 

AGNES HOME. 



THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT. 

A few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By an Old Reviewer. 
Post free, 28. 

Constitutional Press. — '* A valuable guide book, leading the ai^irant to 
fame tenderly up the steep and rugged ascent of Parnassus " 

Sir E. L. Bulwer's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Earl Godwin's Feast, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 
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Saint Bartholomew's Day, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Ryncoort. 

The Pleasures of Home. 

By the Rev. J. T. Campbell. 

Gemma of the Isles, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By A. and L. 58. 

Eros and Psyche. 5s. 
Friendship ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Hibbrnicos. 5s. 

Judith ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Francis Mills, M.R.CS.L. 58. 

The Convert, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 58. 

The Progress of Truth. 

A Fragment of a Sacred Poem. 

Alzim ; or, the Way to Happiness. 

By Edwin W. Simcox. 

The Happy Isles. 

By the Rev. Garnons Williams. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Spirit of Home. 

By Sylvan. 

The Moslem and the Hindoo. 

A Poem on the Sepoy Revolt. By a Graduate of Oxford. 

Melancholy, 

AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. By Thomas Cox. 
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Reliquiae : 

Poems. By Edward Smith. 

Palmam, qui Meruit, Ferat. 

By Norman B. Yonge. 

Miscellaneous Poems. 

By an Indian Officer. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 

Carmagnola. 

An Italian Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 

Five Dramas. 

By an Englishman 

Hanno. 

A Tragedy. The Second Edition. 

War Lyrics. 

Second Ekiition. By A. and L. Shore. 



British and Foreign Public Library, 

CONDUIT STREET. HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. This 
Extensive and Valaable Library, containing an immense collection 
of the best Works in the English, French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guages, with an abundant supply of all the New Publications as they 
appear, is reserved exclusively for the use of the subscribers, every sub- 
scriber having the choice of the whole. Regular supplies for perusal 
are forwarded to the Nobility and Gentry by Railroad and Steam- Vessels 
in every part of the United Kingdom. Terms post free on application 
to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY. & Co.. at the Library. 

For Authors Publishing. # 

Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of Manu- 
scripts, on the eflBcient publication of Books intended for General 
Circulation or Private Distribution. Sent Post free to Orders enclosing 
Twelve Stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 
Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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THE 

Constitutional Press Magazine. 

A Monthly Review of Politics y Literature y the Churchy 

the Dramuy £f? Fine Arts. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Yearly Subfcriptiony 125.; P oft free y 145. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 



In Politics The Confiitutional Prefs Magazine fupports the 
principles of real progreflive Confervatifm. 

To Literature it devotes great prominence, reviewing 
critically every New Work of importance which has ap- 
peared during the month. 

The Church has its true interefts zealoufly watched. 
This department is edited by an able and orthodox 
Divine. 

The Drama and Fine Arts are very prominent features, 
entrufted to competent critics. 

Publiflied on the Firft of every Month, by 

Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 

50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 



EAST INDIA ARMY, COLONIAL, and GE- 

NERAL AGENCY.— Messrs. Saunders, Otlbt, & Co., beg to 
announce that they execute orders of every description transmitted to 
them by Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, 
and Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies, and generally to 
act as Agents in England for the receipt and remittance of pay, 
pensions, &c. — Orders intrusted to Messrs. Saundbrs, Otlet, & Co., 
will be promptly, carefully, and judiciously executed. No comn^ission 
charged on orders accompanied by a remittance. 

^0, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London. 
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